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This Issue In Brief 


The Myth of Corporate Immunity to Deterrence: 
Ideology and the Creation of the Invincible 
Criminal.—Commentators frequently ‘assert that 
the criminal law is ineffective in deterring corporate 
crime because either (a) the public will not support 
sanctions against businesses or (b) companies are 
too powerful to be swayed by existing legal 
penalties. Authors Francis T. Cullen and Paula J. 
Dubeck suggest, on the contrary, that studies reveal 
the public favors the use of criminal sanctions 
against offending corporations and such sanctions 
will ultimately diminish future illegality. 

Racism, Sexism, and Ageism in the Prison Com- 
munity.—A survey of literature suggests that 
blacks, women, and the elderly experience differen- 
tial treatment in prison and that such treatment is 
somewhat in concert with that afforded them in the 
outside community, according to Professor Ann 
Goetting of Western Kentucky University. She con- 
cludes that such discrimination is likely to persist in 
the institutional setting until such time it is no 
longer tolerated in society at large. 

Sentence Planning for Long-Term Inmates.—Re- 
cent sentencing law changes throughout the United 
States are likely to produce an increase in size and 
proportion of long-term prisoners in state and 
Federal correctional facilities. Professor Timothy J. 
Flanagan of the State University of New York at 
Albany addresses a number of issues involved in 
planning constructive sentences for these prisoners 
and discusses administrative structures for the im- 
plementation of long-term sentence planning. 


Profiles in Terror: The Serial Murderer.—One 
alarming aspect of contemporary serial murder is the 
extent to which its perpetrators believe that violence 
against human beings is a normal and acceptable 
means of implementing their goals or motives, assert 
University of Louisville professors Holmes and 


DeBurger. Their article describes a systematic 
typology of serial murders and indicates some of the 
general characteristics of the offender. 


Computers Can Help.—Until recently the 
computer-assisted instructional options available to 
correctional educators were not very practical, 
reports Federal prisons education specialist Sylvia 
G. McCollum. The situation has changed sharply, 
however, and correctional educators can now choose 
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from a wide variety of user-friendly equipment and 
software which includes vocational, high-school 
equivalency, career assessment, job search, and life- 
skill courses. Those interested in using computers in 


correctional education may benefit from the Federal © 


prisons experience. 


FCI Fort Worth Substance Abuse Evaluation: A 
Pilot Study.—Dr. Jerome Mabli, research ad- 
ministrator for the South Central Region of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, and members of his staff, 
discuss the preliminary results of a pilot Substance 
Abuse Program Evaluation. The unit evaluated 
after 8 months of testing was the FCI Fort Worth 
_ STAR (Steps Toward Addiction Recovery) Unit 
which houses 200 inmates. The authors present a 
research paradigm which concentrates on cognitive- 
attitudinal variables and outline recommendations 
for future evaluation. 

Female Correction Officers.—Author Peter Horne 
presents a current overview of the status of female 
correction officers in the American penal system, ex- 
amining data and levels of utilization of females in 
corrections. The limited progress that female correc- 
tion officers have made in working in all-male prison 
facilities is noted and the problems which have im- 
peded their progress are explored. Recommenda- 
tions are made and administrative strategies outlin- 
ed in order to promote increased employment of 
females in opposite sex prisons. : 

Protective Custody: The Emerging Crisis Within 
Our Prisons?—The use of protective custody (PC) in 
North American prisons has increased dramatically 
over the last two decades with current rates varying 
from 6 percent to 20 percent of prison populations. 
According to authors Gendreau, Tellier, and Wor- 
mith, the increased use of PC was probably caused 
by changes in judicial and court-related practices, 
changing trends in prison populations, and liberaliz- 
ed institutional regulations. They express concern 
for equitable treatment and an acceptable quality of 
life in PC . 

Changing the Criminal.—Gad Czudner describes a 
theoretical proposal for a way to change the 
criminal. The proposal is for a cognitive model with 
an added moral component which assumes that, 
only if a person is capable of feeling “‘bad”’ about do- 
ing “bad,” is he able to feel ‘“‘good’’ about doing 
“good.” He believes that guilt can be a guide for 
moral behavior and that awareness of others is the 
key to this approach. — 


The Probation Perspective: Analysis of Proba- 
tioners’ Experiences and Attitudes.—Using the 


theoretical perspectives of rehabilitation, deter- 
rence, desert, and the justice model as points of 
reference, this study evaluated probationers’ ex- 
periences and obtained their ideas as to what the 
mission of probation should be. Author G. Frederick 
Allen’s findings suggest that probationers are able 
to conceptualize criminal sanctions as rehabililta- 
tion, deterrence, desert, and within a justice model 
perspective, simultaneously; and that they have 
useful suggestions for improving the system. 
ERRATA: The concluding lines of the article ‘“‘The 
Effect of Casino Gambling on Crime’’ by Jay S. 
Albanese, which appeared in the June 1985 issue, 
were eliminated during the printing process. The 
last two paragraphs of that article should have read 
as follows: 

As a result, states having support for the legaliza- 
tion of casino gambling should not fail to consider 
legalization due to fear of increases in serious crimes 
against persons and property. Based on this 
analysis of the Alantic City experience, the advent 
of casino gambling has no direct effect on serious 
crime. Such finding suggests that any city which 
undergoes a significant revitalization (whether it be 
casino-hotels, theme parks, convention centers, or 
other successful development) that is accompanied 
by large increases in the number of visitors, hotels, 
and/or commercial activity, may experience in- 
creases in the extent of crime but a decrease in the 
risk of victimization—due to even faster increases in 
the average daily population of the city. 

Although crimes known to the police have increas- 
ed in Atlantic City since the introduction of casino- 
hotels, this increase has been more than offset by 
changes in the average daily population of the city 
and a general statewide increase in crime. States 
that follow New Jersey’s example in providing a 
significant crime prevention effort as part of their 
casino legislation are also likely to experience suc- 
cess in introducing casino-hotels to revitalize a local 
economy, without an increase in the risk of vic- 
timization of its citizens. As this investigation has 
found, the average visitor to Atlantic City in 1982 
was less likely to be the victim of a serious violent or 
pruperty crime than he or she was before casinos 
were introduced there. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as ap- 
propriate expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their 
publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by the editors 
or the Federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors 
may or may not agree with the articles appearing in the 
magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of con- 
sideration. 


The Myth of Corporate Immunity 
to Deterrence: Ideology and 
the Creation of the 
Invincible Criminal* 


By Francis T. CULLEN AND Pauta J. Duseck** 


N 1975, Christopher Stone voiced the thesis 
that the ‘social control of corporate behavior” 
can only begin “where the law ends.” Legal 
sanctions, Stone argued, either prove impotent in 
the face of immense corporate power or are ineffec- 
tive because they do not penetrate to and transform 
the criminogenic forces that lie at the core of a 
business organization. Corporate illegality, Stone 
added, will continue to flourish unless innovative 
steps are taken to reform the very structure of 
organizational descisionmaking and the corporate 
culture which informs it; and most of these urgently 
needed measures cannot be stimulated through the 
application of formal legal controls. 
Not all commentators studying corporate crime 


are in agreement with every aspect of Stone’s argu- 
ment. For instance, scholars further to the left 
assert that to diminish the lawlessness of big 
business, reforms must reach beyond the organiza- 
tion and refashion the very nature of the political 
economy. Yet despite these differences, Stone’s 
Where the Law Ends succeeded in capturing a 
popular theme that had coalesced by the mid-1970’s 
and continues to be widely accepted: Corporations 
are beyond the control of current legal sanctions. In- 
deed, the consensus on this point contributed much 
to the celebrated status his work immediately 
received and is accorded even today. 

It would be naive to minimize either the power 
corporations exercise or the role they play in shap- 
ing the laws that ostensibly regulate them. Yet it is 
our contention that scholars have often 
overestimated the capacity of corporations to 
deflect legal sanctions and, alternatively, have 
underestimated the power of criminal prosecutions 
to effect organizational change. Taken together, 


*This paper was presented at the 1984 meeting of the 
Midwestern Criminal Justice Association, Chicago, October 4. 

**Francis T. Cullen is associate professor, Criminal Justice 
Program, University of Cincinnati. Paula J. Dubeck is associate 
professor, Department of Sociology, University of Cincinnati. 


analysts embracing the line of reasoning by Stone 
have fostered the image that big businesses are in- 
vincible to legal interventions. On an ideological 
level, the message conveyed is that it is fruitless 
within the existing system to employ the criminal 
law to control the injurious conduct of corporate 
enterprises. Ironically, this ideology may unwitting- 
ly serve the interests of corporate America by 
creating a cynicism about the potential efficacy of 
criminal sanctions that undermines the motivation 
needed to bring corporations within the reach of the 
law. 

This article explores the various strands of this 
position and then argues in favor of a more balanced 
view of the limits and possibilities inherent in the 
application of legal penalties against corporate en- 
tities. 

The Morally Neutral Public 

Beginning with the earliest essays on the problem 
of controlling big business, scholars have populariz- 
ed the conception (indeed, the misconception as we 
will attempt to demonstrate) that the public is large- 
ly unconcerned about the practices of big business 
(Conklin, 1977:17). Some commentators—such as 
Ross (1907), Sutherland (1940), and iater Geis 
(1977:282-290; cf. 1972:390)—have held that this 
apathy is rooted in the public’s ignorance of the 
ravaging consequences of corporate malfeasance. If 
citizens could only: be made aware of their victimiza- 
tion, these commentators have cleimed. then they 
would rise up and support the use of the criminal 
law against corporations and their executives. In 
turn, this would encourage the application of 
criminal sanctions and teach business leaders that 
crime does not pay. As such, the key to deterring 
corporate lawlessness rests in awakening the public 
to the problem at hand. The invincibility of corpora- 
tions will fade once reformers successfully educate 
the American citizenry. 

The supposed absence of public outrage over cor- 
porate practices has suggested a more conservative 
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conclusion as well: that criminal penalties against 
businesses would never be a viable solution to cor- 
porate illegality because it is unlikely that the 
public will ever be much concerned about this ‘‘pro- 
blem.”” Kadish (1977) is perhaps the most notable 
example of this thinking. According to Kadish 
(1977:304-305), “it is a widely shared view. . . 
that the criminal sanction has not proved a major 
weapon for achieving compliance’’ to the law by cor- 
porations. This is surprising since ‘‘the conduct 
typically proscribed by economic regulatory legisla- 
tion for the purposes of criminal enforcement’”’ is 
“calculated and deliberative and directed to 
economic gain. . . a classic case for the opera- 
tion of the deterrent strategy.” Yet there is a miss- 

ing ingredient essential to the efficacy of any 
sanction: public support. 

Kadish thus asserted that there is a “problem of 
moral neutrality” in that citizens do not see 
business violations as ‘morally reprehensible.” 
What is more, this is not due to the manipulation of 
consciousness by economic elites. Rather, ‘‘the 
springs of the public sentiment reach into the na- 
tional ethos, producing the values that the man of 
business himself holds, as well as the atttude of the 
public toward him and his activities.”” Indeed, ‘‘the 
conduct prohibited by economic regulatory laws are 
not only socially acceptable, but also affirmatively 
desirable in an economy founded upon an ideology 

. Of free enterprise and the profit motive.” 
The very nature of the social fabric thus undergirds 
the “absence of sustained moral resentment’’ and 
robs the criminal sanction of its legitimacy and 
power to command corporate conformity to existing 
legal standards (1977:306). 

Now the positions articulated above differ in a 
significant respect: The first asserts that criminal 
sanctions would be effective if the public could be 
sensitized to the harms of corporate crime; the se- 
cond, Kadish’s view, contends that such sanctions 
inherently lack public support and thus their effects 
are inevitably blunted. Yet despite this difference, 
the two share the conclusion that the public is cur- 
rently neutral toward corporate conduct and that 
this fundamentally diminishes fear among ex- 
ecutives that criminal sanctions will be applied or 
applied in a meaningful way. It is our contention, 
however, that these two positions also share another 
commonality: a misreading of public sentiments 
about the behavior of big business and in turn a 
misunderstanding of the willingness of the public to 
sanction lawlessness in the upperworld. 

While few would still dispute that social ex- 
perience and ideology shape academic theorizing, it 


seems that thinking about corporate and white- 
collar crime has been particularly susceptible to 
social influence. Conservative commentators feel 
comfortable in dismissing the illegalities of the rich 
as inconsequential in the public’s mind. Wilson 
(1975:x) thus chose not to ‘‘deal with white-collar 
crimes” because of his ‘‘conviction, which I believe 
is the conviction of most citizens, that predatory 
street crime is a far more serious matter than con- 
sumer fraud, antitrust violations . ” Yet even 
more liberal scholars, upset about the corporate 
crime problem, have been prone to base their view 
of public opinion more on impression than on a 
scrutiny of empirical evidence. To an extent, the ear- 
ly students of business illegality can be forgiven for 
this oversight, since research was lacking and they 
were not prepared to conduct their own surveys. 
But starting with Newman’s study in 1957, the easy 
conclusion that the public was fully unconcerned 
about white-collar crimes should have at least been 
questioned (as Geis, 1977 admittedly did). Hence, 
Newman’s study revealed that 78 percent of a public 
sample felt that businessmen violating pure food 
laws should be accorded harsher penalties than 
those actually handed down by the court. Two 
pieces of research published in 1969 further reinforc- 
ed this finding. Gibbons reported that 87.7 percent 
of the public favored prison terms of embezzlers, 
69.8 percent for antitrust offenders. and 42.9 per- 
cent of false advertisers. Similarly, a 1969 Harris 
poll discovered that the public judged a manufac- 
turer of unsafe automobiles as worse than a mugger 
(68 percent to 22 percent) and a businessman who 
fixes prices as worse than burglar (54 percent to 28 
percent). 


As several commentators have observed, more re- 
cent research has continued to demonstrate that the 
public is anything but ‘‘morally neutral’’ about cor- 
porate and white-collar illegality (Braithwaite, 1982; 
Conklin 1977; Kramer, 1984). Thus, in a reanalysis 
of Rossi, et al.’s (1974), study of crime seriousness 
ratings among Baltimore residents, Schrager and 
Short (1980) showed that Rossi, et al., (1974:227), 
had erred in making the sweeping conclusion that 
“white-collar crimes . . are not regarded as 
particularly serious offenses.”” By examining dif- 
ferent types of “organizational crime,’’ Schrager 
and Short (1980:27) revealed that the data point ‘‘to 
the high degree of public concern for illegal actions 
with serious adverse physical impact.’’ Two subse- 
quent surveys of Illinois samples conducted by 
Cullen and his associates help to confirm this in- 
sight. 


THE MYTH OF CORPORATE IMMUNITY TO DETERRENCE 


The first, a replication of the Rossi, et al., study 
using Macomb residents in 1979, found that citizens 
were clearly concerned with white-collar violations 
that had violent consequences and, more generally, 
evaluated white-collar crimes as a whole to be much 
more serious than did the Baltimore sample polled 
in 1972 (Cullen, et al., 1982). The second study, a 
1981 survey of Galesburg citizens, revealed similar 
results. When asked to judge a variety of crime 
types, nearly 70 percent of the sample favored 
prison terms for “corporate violent offenses.” 
Although not as pronounced, one-third of the sam- 
ple also supported a prison term for executives com- 
mitting ‘‘corporate property offenses, violent of- 
fenses,’’ and the average sanction for this category 
fell between 3 years probation with a $5,000 fine and 
a 6-month jail sentence (Cullen, et al., forthcoming). 
Apart from evaluating specific illegal acts, the 
Galesburg respondents were also asked to state how 
they generally felt about the criminal sanctioning of 
white-collar offenders. It is instructive that few in 
the sample thought that such offenders should be 
spared criminal punishment. Thus, nearly 90 per- 
cent agreed that ‘‘white-collar criminals have gotten 
off too easily” and ‘deserve to be sent to jail for 
their crimes just like everyone else,’’ and almost 
three-fourths were convinced that “stiff jail 
sentences will stop most white-collar criminals from 
breaking the law”’ (Cullen, et al., 1983:485). 


Other research lends additional support to these 
findings. In a release of a 1977 national survey of 
60,000 people who judged the seriousness of 204 
acts, the Justice Department reported that 
Americans ‘“‘view purposeful dumping of hazardous 
waste as a worse act than some homicides’’ (Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, 1984:A-5). A more recent study by 
Frank, et al., (1984) of Cincinnati residents similarly 
reveals widespread public support for sanctioning 
corporate criminality. Employing a design which 
varied the amount and type (economic, physical) 
of harm as well as the degree of culpability for a legal 
violation, Frank, et al., found that a clear majority 
of the respondents favored the use of criminal sanc- 
tions against both executives and the corporate en- 
tity, regardless of the harm involved, when the act 
was committed either “knowingly” or due to 
“‘recklessness.”’ Support of criminal sanctions was 
particularly pronounced when culpability was clear 
and physical harm was involved. 


Taken together, existing survey research is im- 
pressive in falsifying Kadish’s (1977) moral neutrali- 
ty thesis. While it may by true that the public is 
generally more concerned about street crime and not 


fully aware of all aspects of the corporate crime pro- 
blem (Cullen, et al., 1983), the evidence consistently 
indicates that the public views business violations, 
particularly those with violent consequences, as 
both serious and as a proper domain for criminal in- 
tervention. Those who would suggest otherwise risk 
bolstering the myth that corporations cannot be 
vigorously prosecuted due to the public’s dearth of 
support for a campaign against lawlessness in the 
upperworld. If corporations are in fact invincible 
against legal sanctions, there is little reason to 
believe that this can be blamed on the public. 


Indeed, if anything, corporate America has fallen 
into disfavor with the public. After reviewing the 
results of numerous opinion polls, Lipset and 
Schneider (1983a:31) discovered that ‘‘the period 
from 1965 to 1975 . was one of enormous 
growth in anti-business feeling.’’ One illustration is 


that in 1965, an average of 68 percent of citizens’ 


surveyed on their attitudes toward eight major in- 
dustries stated that they had “very” or “‘mostly” 
favorable feelings. By 1977, this figure had dropped 
to 35.5 percent (1983a:36). Another indicator of this 
trend is the concern voiced by the Wail Street Jour 
nal that “‘a huge share of Americans have adopted a 
cynical view of the ethics practiced by the country’s 
leaders in. . business ..[T]he public 
gives executives low marks for honesty and ethical 
standards”’ (Rickleffs, 1983:31). 


Equally telling is that this mistrust of corporate 
leaders is not likely to be a transitory event. As 
Lipset and Schneider (1983b:44) have illuminated, 
the loss of faith in corporations and their executives 
is an integral part of an unprecedented ‘confidence 
gap” or “‘cynicism toward all major institutions in 
American society”’ that emerged in response to the 
turmoil and political dissent of the late 1960’s and 
early 1970’s. They have further maintained that the 
level of mistrust has not been significantly 
diminished by recent social and economic events. Of 
course, other progressive commentators have 
similarly observed the onset of the ‘‘confidence gap”’ 
and have argued that the Nation is entrenched in a 
“legitimacy crisis’ (Friedrichs, 1979; Cullen and 
Gilbert, 1982; Rothman, 1978). Regardless of the 
terminology employed, one conclusion is clear. Cor- 
porate America does not enjoy an exalted status 
that protects it from suspicion and public scrutiny. 
Rather, as Lipset and Schneider (1983a:380) show, 
the public has come to associate “bigness and 
badness”’ and, we suggest, to see corporations as ap- 
propriate targets for criminal sanctions. 
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Immunity to Sanctions 

If some scholars have located the inability to 
deter corporations in the moral neutrality of the 
public, many others have instead attributed the im- 
potence of the criminal law to the immense power 
exercised by corporations. This thesis has taken 
various forms. As mentioned, Stone (1975) has 
argued that current criminal sanctions are ineffec- 
tive because they do not induce the organizational 
change needed to ensure compliance with existing 
laws. Radicals move this analysis to a broader level 
and observe that the collusion between the state and 
business interests in a capitalist society precludes 
both the formulation and application of laws that 
would limit the public’s victimization at the expense 
of reducing corporate profits. In this context, 
thoughts of deterrence are difficult to sustain. Thus, 
Balkan, et al. (1980:175), have noted that ‘‘some 
suggest that stronger criminal justice sanctions 
should be applied, as businessmen are sensitive to 
the loss of status and income. All these proposed 
solutions fail to consider the power wielded by cor- 
porations and the close relationship between 
business and government agencies designed to 
regulate it.’’ Indeed, it is apparent that ‘‘changes in 
the political economy will have to precede a reduc- 
tion in corporate and business crime” (1980:185). 
Echoing this theme, Quinney (1979:200) has posited 
that “only fundamental change in the political 
ecomony will make possible a solution to corporate 
crime.” . 

Although concurring that corporations are 
substantially immune to existing controls, other 
authors are more sanguine about the possibility of 
achieving a measure of law and order in the upper- 
world by invoking new sanctioning strategies. The 
Harvard Law Review (1979:1368), for instance, has 
argued that ‘corporations will not be deterred by 
the threat of prosecution as long as corporate fines 
remain small’ (cf. Ermann and Lundman, 
1982:233-235; Lauderdale, et al., 1978:150). While 
this may not be accomplished through the criminal 


law, they believe that “larger fines, enforced. 


through civil procedures, should better serve to 
deter proscribed conduct” (1979:1375). Another 
variant here is the position that sanctions will only 
be effective if they are directed against individual 
executives. The punishment meted out to corpora- 
tions is either dwarfed by company profits or passed 
on to consumers or stockholders. Meanwhile, 
unscrupulous executives remain unscathed and are 
left free to use illegal means once again to ac- 
cumulate corporate profits and commensurate 
career advancement.Coleman (1975) has captured 
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the sentiments of many in the field in remarking 
that ‘‘a better policy’’ than attacking the corporate 
entity itself ‘‘would be to punish the guilty in- — 
dividuals within the corporation, especially if the of- 
fense involves a jail sentence.” Similarly, Geis 
(1972:390) has concluded that corporate sanctions 
lose their effect ‘‘unless one or more of the in- 
dividual officers is al4o proceeded against . rm 
Corporate crimes simply are not regarded in the 
same manner as traditional crimes, despite the harm 
they create, and they will not be so regarded until 
the criminals who commit them are dealt with in the 
same manner as traditional offenders.”’ 

In short, there is a significant consensus in the 
field that corporations are unaffected by attempts 
to use the current criminal law to deter their wrong- 
doing. Radicals, as noted above, have portrayed cor- 
porations as invincible to control efforts undertaken 
within the boundaries of the existing political 
economy. Authors like Stone see reform beginning 
only ‘“‘where the law ends.’’ And others see deter- 
rence as a possibility only if penalties are substan- 
tially escalated and/or directed toward individual 


executives. Although all these observations contain 


important elements of truth, they are also shaped by 
ideology and conjecture. To an extent this is a 
necessary circumstance, since systematic empirical 
data on the control of corporations are still sparse. 
Nonetheless, available evidence suggests that cor- 
porate entities may be far less invincible against ex- 
isting criminal sanctions than commentators have 
often led us to believe. 

Support for our position is drawn most heavily 
from Fisse and Braithwaite’s (1983) detailed study 
of 17 instances of corporate misconduct. Two 
criteria were used in the selection of cases: The cor- 
poration was transnational (the smallest ranking 
number 268 on the Fortune 500), and the violation 
received substantial publicity. Further, nearly all of 
the cases involved some attempt to criminally sanc- 
tion the corporate entity (e.g., grand jury hearing, 
plea bargain, trial). At the very least, civil suits were 
filed or an administrative inquiry was undertaken. 

Notably, Fisse and Braithwaite (1983:233) 
discovered that in all 17 cases, the action taken 
against the corporation and the subsequent publici- 
ty produced corporate reforms that promised to 
“reduce the probability of a recurrence of the of- 
fense or wrongdoing alleged (and often other kinds 
of offenses as well).’’ Admittedly, these cases all 
received considerable media exposure, and the 
amount of deterrence was neither systematically 
measured nor anticipated to be equally strong 
across all corporations. Nonetheless, the corpora- 
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tions in the sample were the kind of business giants 
that commentators have portrayed as being im- 
mune to any existing sanctions, and particularly to 
those that merely imposed financial penaltzs. And 
in a number of instances, the companies were in fact 
successful in defeating attempts to sanction them 
and not significantly damaged by any sort of finan- 
cial loss (either from the fine imposed or from loss of 
sales). Despite these facts, the corporations 
uniformly took steps to minimize future legal dif- 
ficulties. These included disciplining middle 
managers who participated in the scandal, rewriting 
company policies, tightening internal controls, im- 
proving communication channels with top manage- 
ment, and trying to introduce a “climate of control” 
into the organization (Fisse and Braithwaite, 
1983:233-235). 

But why would corporate giants be prompted to 
implement the type of organizational reforms that 
authors like Stone (1975) have suggested if profits 
were not seriously jeopardized? The key to this puz- 
zle, Fisse and Braithwaite discovered, is that ex- 
ecutives are markedly influenced by the disruption 
to their lives and the tarnishing of their reputations 
which occur when attempts are made to sanction 
their corporation. From extensive interviews with 
executives involved in the cases, they learned that 
“it was non-financial impacts that executives in all 
of the companies reported as the factors which tru- 
ly hurt and which made them want to avoid a recur- 
rence even if it cost a great deal of money to try to 
guarantee this.”” Thus, “at the level of subjective 
management perceptions, financial impacts were 
not a strong deterrent, while non-financial im- 
pacts—loss of corporate and individual prestige, 
decline in morale, distraction from getting on with 
the job, and humiliation in the witness box—were 
acutely felt’’ (1983:243; cf. Braithwaite and Geis, 
1982:303). 

Again, these nonfinancial impacts wore experienc- 
ed in cases in which the corporation and not the ex- 
ecutive was sanctioned and even in cases in which 
corporations were not convicted. By offering these 
insights, Fisse and Braithwaite have reminded us 
that corporate giants are run by people and that 
publicized attacks, regardless of their outcome, im- 
pose strains on management that are not always 
easily dismissed. For many executives, then, ‘the 
process is the punishment”’ (Feely, 1979), and this is 
sufficently discomforting to move them to avoid 
future difficulties. 

Most commentators have missed this point. While 
they have realized that an individual prosecution 
can inflict a range of disabilities on an executive and 


scare others straight, they have implicitly assumed 
that sanctions directed at corporate entities leave 
executives personally unaffected. In a very real 
sense, this is a manifestation of the reluctance of 
criminologists to study the range of people who 
manage corporations. While recent years have pro- 
duced a burgeoning literature on corporate crime 
and its control, relatively little of this research has 
sought to interview or survey executives to see how 
they view and negotiate the ethically questionable 
situations they encounter. Instead, implicit in much 
of this literature is an oversocialized conception of 
the corporate manager—the image that the 
criminogenic conditions of organizaional life turn 
even the most moral among us into profit-seeking 
sociopaths. 

Perhaps we overstate our case. Regardless, the 
few studies which are available support the conclu- 
sion that no easy caricature of business executives 
is possible. For instance, Brenner and Molander’s 
(1977) survey of 1,227 readers of the Harvard 
Business Review revealed widespread recognition 
of the legitimacy of the goal of corporate social 
responsibility. ‘“Those critics who continue to 
characterize the American business executive as a 
power-hungry, profit-bound individualist, indif- 
ferent to the needs of society,” they concluded, 
“‘should be put on notice that they are now dealing 
with a straw man of their own making”’ (1977:68-69). 
To be sure, this broad ideology may bend in the face 
of job pressures to maximize profits. Yet it would be 
wrong to believe that it exercises no constraint 
whatsoever. Notions of social responsibility raise 
questions of ethics, make rationalizing deviance 
more difficult, encourage ‘‘whistle-blowing,” and 
potentially heighten sensitivity to sanctions. 

At the very least, current attention to corporate 
morality furnishes a conducive context for reform. 
Clinard’s (1983) research on 64 retired middle 
managers from Fortune 500 companies is instruc- 
tive here. In his interviews, Clinard found that the 
former executives felt that the top management of a 
company is crucial in “‘setting the corporate ethical 
tone.”’ Legal violations were seen to be likely where 
there was “an aggressive ‘go—go’ type of top 
management, especially the chief executive officer 
seeking to achieve power and prestige rapidly, both 
for himself and the corporation” (1983:157). This 
finding is important in two respects. First, it sug- 
gests that most middle managers are aware of 
ethical issues and feel discomforted at being 
pressured to violate legal standards. Phrased dif- 
ferently, they would prefer to work in an environ- 
ment where lawlessness is not encouraged and thus 
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would not resist reforms aimed at eliminating il- 
legalities. Second, it indicates that attempts to 
deter corporations will be effective if they succeed in 
influencing the executive elite which “sets the moral 
tone” for the organization. The nonfinancial im- 


pacts of sanctions illuminated by Fisse and 


Braithwaite (1983) are especially relevant since they 
tax the energy of the aggressive executive and thus 
help to restructure career interests in favor of 
greater legal compliance. 

Thus, our analysis suggests that criminal sanc- 
tions directed against the corporate entity do make 
a difference. In offering this conclusion, we are not 
unmindful of the organizational and broader struc- 
tural conditions that nourish corporate criminality. 
Nor are we positing that the criminal law is without 
limits and capable of effecting a complete solution 
to the corporate crime problem. However, this in- 
sight is important to the extent that it indicates 
that the most pragmatic policy for dealing with this 
problem is not to create new laws with more 
stringent sanctions or to try exclusively to under- 
take the difficult task of establishing the criminal 
culpability of individual executives (Fisse, 1984); in- 
stead, it is to realize the potential of existing cor 
porate sanctions to effect meaningful change. As 
Fisse and Braithwaite (1983:244) have aptly con- 
cluded, “‘this all means that there is a lot to be said 
for keeping after corporations.” At the very least, 
the discussion above calls for a reconsideration of 
any simplistic notion that corporations are invinci- 
ble creatures, and in turn calls for an examination of 
the conditions under which sanctions may have 
deterrent effects of both a specific and general 
nature. 


Conclusion 

Prevailing interest in corporate crime cannot be 
understood apart from the context which encourag- 
ed its growth. Criminological concern with 
lawlessness in the upperworld was intermittent un- 
- til the crises of recent decades exposed scholars to 
the realities of social conflict, state power, and cor- 
ruption in high places. The outgrowth of this ex- 
perience was that a large segment of the current 
generation of criminologists grew convinced that 
corporations were powerful and fully capable of 
disregarding legal prohibitions and victimizing 
citizens in the pursuit of profit. 

Much good has come of the spread of the belief 
that crime exists not only in urban streets but also 
in corporate suites. Sustained academic writing has 
helped to raise the consciousness of fellow 
criminologists, the public, and criminal justice of- 


ficals regarding the prevalent and often violent 
nature of corporate deviance (Cullen, et al., 1984; 
Schudson, et al., 1984). Yet it appears that the same 
circumstances that nourished academic interest in 
and personal concern about corporate crime have 
placed blinders on many scholars as well. Belief in 
the immense economic power and commensurate 
political influence of big business has given 
legitimacy to the corresponding maxim that cor- 
porations are now beyond the reach of the law. 

On a policy level, the ideology of the invincible 
corportate criminal has unfortunate results. Stone 
(1975:248) is correct in arguing that ‘“‘the public lit- 
tle cares to be reminded, over and over, that it is be- 
ing victimized by impersonal forces, without being 
told what it can do about it.’’ Even worse, we 
suspect, is to be told not only that ‘“‘nothing now 
works” but also that the only way to make a dif- 
ference is to undertake the grand task of changing 
the political economy or, at the very least, of 
transforming the very structure of corporate con- 
trol. A more realistic and encouraging agenda is not 
to diminish hopes by concentrating solely on the 
real constraints that exist, but rather to show, as 
Fisse and Braithwaite (1983) have done, the 
possibilities of meaningfully attacking corporate 
crime within present arrangements. David 
Greenberg (1981:489) understood this when he 
observed that larger movements are built through 
“participation in concrete struggles, struggles that 
win real, though necessarily partial victories. After 
all, people join movements that show some possibili- 
ty of improving their lives. What would be the point 
of joining a movement that only loses?”’ 
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Racism, Sexism, and Ageism 


in the Prison Community 


By Ann Goertinc, Pu.D 
Associite Professor of — Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green 


T HAS BEEN observed that the prison isa 

microcosm of the larger world which it serves; 

that is, it is seen to epitomize general society in 
terms of social structure and social interaction. In 
his now classic work, The Prison Community, Clem- 
mer (1966) notes the existence of numerous parallels 
between the prison world and the nonpenal com- 
munity in the United States. He writes, “In a sense 
the prison culture reflects the American culture, for 
it is a culture within it’’ (Clemmer, 1966:298). 
Similarly, Fox observes that, ‘The same civil rights 
issues, religious issues, and other social issues ap- 
pear in prison as appear in the city. The prison 
reflects the society it serves’ (cited in Reasons, 
1974:7). In its analysis of the 1971 Attica rebellion, 
the New York State Special Commission on Attica 
(1972:82) states that, “While it is a microcosm 
reflecting the forces and emotions of the larger 
society,the prison actually magnifies and intensifies 
these forces, because it is so enclosed.’ 
Michalowski’s (1985:240) analogy between the 
prison structure in this country and the structure of 
free society in terms of class divisions, organiza- 
tional conflict, sexual subjugation and racial con- 
flict is consistent with that of the Commission. He 
states: 

Prisons in America exist as a kind of distorted mirror im- 
age of American Society. Like the mirrors in a carnival fun- 
house, prisons exaggerate and expand some of the 
characteristics of the society they reflect. Yet, like fun-house 
mirrors, what they show is based in the very real object they 
are reflecting. The parallel between free society and prisons 
exists at both the organizational and the social level. 

In her study of conjugal association practices in 
prisons of American nations, this writer (Goetting, 
1984a) adds a cross cultural dimension to this 
perspective. Of the Guatemalan prison setting she 
states: 

Prison life can be reflective of life as it exists in the general 
population. The beliefs and values held dear by society can 
be recognized in a variety of ways, including the manner in 
which they deal with their institutionalized and dependent 


Editor‘s Note: This article is based on a paper presented at the 
1985 annual meeting of the American Society of Criminology, 
San Diego. 
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members. The importance of family ties in Guatemala is evi- 
dent by the familistic policies and practices that prevail 
behind prison walls. The facilities for children including 
playground and schoolhouse, the prevalence of family in- 
dustry and the provisions for intimacy all reflect a climate 
and tone suggesting that family life is the natural mode of 
human existence, not to be disturbed by government rule. 

- ‘This article probes the parallel between prison 
society and the larger free community in this coun- 
try in terms of minority relations. Three distinct 
minorities' are investigated: a racial, a gender, and 
an age minority. Specifically, blacks, women, and 
the elderly are examined as categorical objects of 
systematic discrimination by means of both formal 
and informal prison practices. Since each of these 
minorities is unique with its own history, and is 
perpetuated as a minority by its own ideology, they 
are analyzed separately. 

Racism 

Black Americans constitute the largest minority 
group in the United States, representing approx- 
imately 11.8 percent of the total population (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1983). Their introduction 
in the early 17th century into the economy and 
social structure in general as slaves, a depicted form 
of inhumanity, set the stage for the subsequent 
discriminatory behavior which has characterized 
black-white relations in this country ever since. In 
recent decades the United States’ legal structure 
has rid itself of the last remaining explicit 
manifestations of racism in the law (Reasons, 
1974:4), but that has not ended discrimination 
toward blacks. Informal and often subtle forms per- 
sist. The end result for blacks is residentially 
segregated neighborhoods, low average income, 
high unemployment, high childhood mortality, 
short life expectancy, and the like. While most 
whites believe that civil rights acts and such 
measures as affirmative action programs have 


! For purposes of this article, blacks, women, and elderly citizens are considered to 
constitute minority groups. It should be noted that there is lack of consensus on the 
appropriateness of such classification regarding women and the elderly. Some view 
them as minorities, while others claim that they fail to meet all criteria for such 
classification; one writer (Barron, 1953) avoids the debate by employing the concept 
“quasi-minority” to women and the elderly. 
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brought much progress toward the elimination of 
racism in the United States, the fact is that blacks 
are actually losing ground in the economy relative to 
whites. In 1969, the black median income was 60 
percent that of whites; 10 years later, in 1979, it had 
shrunk to 57 percent of white income (Roberts, 
1981:300). 

Over the last three decades, social scientists and 
liberal journalists have repeatedly addressed the 
possibility of racial discrimination in the United 
States criminal justice system, including the 
prisons. The first and perhaps most persuasive 
point in support of that argument is the strong na- 
tionwide and ever-broadening overrepresentation of 
blacks in prison (Christianson,1981). Analysis of 
prison data for December 31, 1981, reveals that 
blacks constituted an estimated 45.6 percent of the 
total Federal and state prison population (U.S. 
Department of Justice) while representing approx- 
imately 11.8 percent of the total United States 
population (United States Department of Com- 
merce, 1983). Though data are contradictory and 
therefore inconclusive (Carroll and Mondrick, 
1976:93-94; Pope and McNeely, 1981:17-19),this 
overrepresentation of blacks in prison commonly is 
interpreted as a clear manifestation of racism in the 
criminal justice system (Boyd, 1976; Chrisman, 
1971; Christianson, 1981; French, 1971; Owens and 
Bell, 1977; Reasons, 1974). One observer even views 
the state prison as having emerged as a replacement 
for slavery, in order to control newly freed blacks 
(Christianson, 1981:373). From a rational perspec- 
tive, the gross overrepresentation of incarcerated 
blacks means one of three things: (1) blacks more 
commonly commit serious crimes than do whites, (2) 
discretion allowed policemen, prosecutors, judges, 
and parole boards in handling most criminal cases 
leads to racial discrimination, or (3) a combination of 
these two factors explains this racial discrepancy. 
Research conducted by Hindelang (1978) and more 
recently by Petersilia (1983) concludes the last of 
these three possibilities. Results from both studies 
suggest that there are some racial differences in 
criminal behavior and in the way offenders are 
treated. 

While the racial composition of the prison 
population is clearly of interest to scholars and 
practitioners concerned with discrimination against 
blacks in the prison setting, the main concern of this 
analysis is with possible systematic discriminatory 
practices on the part of the institutional structure 
toward incarcerated blacks. 

The most conspicuous indication that prisons may 
be characterized by racial discrimination is their 


history of racial segregation (Jacobs, 1983: Ch.3-4). 
Consider as an example the New York prison 
system. The New York State Special Commission on 
Attica (1972:80, cited in Jacobs, 1983:64) reports 
that Attica had been administered in a segregated 
basis until the mid-1960’s: ‘“There were black and 
white sports teams, different barbers for blacks and 
whites, and separate ice buckets for blacks and 
whites on July 4.’’ In the late 1950’s, in conjunction 
with the more general civil rights movement, blacks 
began to protest such segregation and the perceived 
discrimination associated with it. Between 1963 and 
1974 various courts declared racially segregated 
penal facilities to be unconstitutional in Alabama, 
Arkansas, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, and Nebraska. These 
court decisions on the legality of racially conscious 
policies of assigning prisoners to particular institu- 
tions, housing units, cells, and jobs have almost in- 
variably held that the 14th amendment requires 
“complete desegregation” in prisons for the same 
reasons that Brown v. Board of Education (19654) re- 
quires it in schools. As a result of this legislation, 
formal measures of segregation have all but disap- 
peared. Persisting, however, may be informal and 
more subtle forms of segregation and, more impor- 
tantly, of discrimination in various areas of ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking and prison activity. 
One area of relevance here which has received 
some research attention is the training and work in- 
volvement of black and white inmates. Goetting and 
Howsen (1983a) conducted a recent nationwide com- 
parison of black and white prisoners, and found that 
a higher proportion of whites reported having work 
assignments, and a higher proportion of whites 
reportedly spent most of each normal weekday on 
work assignment. At the same time, however, a 
higher proportion of blacks reported spending most 
of each normal weekday participating in classes or 
training which suggests that the establishment 
places a greater economic investment in blacks than 
in whites. Furthermore, when considering the blacks 
and whites who did have work assignments, there 
were not significant differences in the average 
number of hours of work assigned per week or in the 
proportion who were paid for their work. 
Important questions regarding type of training 
program and work assignment, and of amount of 
pay for work activities become apparent here. 
Perhaps blacks are placed in different and possibly 
less desirable training programs than are their white 
counterparts. And perhaps racism influences type of 
work assignment and pay rate, as was documented 
to be the case in the Attica, New York, facility prior 
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to its 1971 rebellion (New York State Special Com- 
mission on Attica, 1972:39,40,50,80,128). Unfor- 
tunately, these questions cannot be resolved 
satisfactorily with existing data. The Goetting and 
Howsen (1983a) study sheds some, albeit little, light 
on the possibility of racial discrimination in type of 
work assignment. Of those in their sample of black 
inmates with work assignments, the following pro- 
portions performed the following duties: 13.96 per- 
cent ‘‘food preparation or related duties’’; 15.25 per- 
cent “general janitorial duties’; 12.11 percent, ‘‘far- 
ming/forestry”; 10.64 percent, “grounds or road 
maintenance”; 8.06 percent, “maintenance or 
Jone 6.58 percent, ‘‘goods production’’; 4.98 per- 
cent, “laundry’’; 1.48 percent, “‘hospital, infirmary, 
or other medical services’; and 21.94 percent, 
“other prison services (library, stockroom, store, of- 
fice help, etc.).’’ The distributions of type of work ac- 
tivity across these nine categories of duties differed 
significantly for blacks and whites. Higher propor- 
tions of black inmates were assigned duties in the 
areas of food preparation, general janitorial and 
‘farming/forestry, while lower proportions were 
assigned work in maintenance and repair and in 
“other prison services.” The two racial categories 
reported similar proportions working in the remain- 
ing four categories of duties. While there can be no 
certainty on the matter, it is possible that the lower 
proportion of blacks in ‘‘other prison services” 
represents a lower proportion in higher status posi- 
tions such as those associated with library and of- 
fice work. 

The overall results of the Goetting and Howsen 
(1983a) study remain inconclusive in terms of the 
possibility of racial discrimination in the allocation 
of training and work involvement in the prison set- 
ting. Petersilia (1983; 68-9), on the other hand, from 
the survey of prisoners in three states concludes a 
clear absense of such racial discrimination. She 
states: 


Although we saw some racial differences in program par- 
ticipation and work assignment, most of these differences 
were not statistically significant and did not imply 
discrimination on the part of prison staff or guards. If 
prisoners want to participate in programs or want to work, 
the survey indicates that they usually can. When they can- 
not, the reason seems to be that the programs (e.g., drug 
rehabilitation) or jobs are not available. There are some pro- 
vocative patterns in Texas, but even there, black inmates did 
not say that their failure to participate in, for example, educa- 
tion programs resulted primarily from staff discouragement. 
All in all, corrections in our sample states evidence no signifi- 
cant racial differences in allocating treatment sevices to in- 
mates. 


Prisoner misconduct represents another potential 
source of racial discrimination in the prison setting. 


Since the predominantly white guard population 
(National Minority Advisory Council on Criminal 
Justice, 1982:296-9) is afforded much discretion in 
rule enforcement (Poole and Regoli, 1980:932), black 
discrimination easily could manifest itself there. 
Research in the reporting of misconduct shows mix- 
ed results. Several studies report no significant dif- 
ference in the rate of disciplinary writeups received 


- by black and white inmates (Boyd, 1976; Ellis et al., 


1974; Jaman, 1972; Johnson, 1966; Petersilia, et al., 
1980; White, 1980; Wolfgang, 1961); others report 
higher rates for blacks than for whites (Carroll, 
1974; Coe, 1961; Flanagan, 1983; Goetting and 
Howsen, 1983a; Myers and Levy, 1978; Petersilia, 
et al., 1980; Ramirez, 1983); and one (Petersilia, et 
al., 1980) reports a higher rate for whites than 
blacks. Two recent studies conducted by Poole and 
Regoli (1980; 1983) shed light on this issue of racial 
discrimination in the reporting of disciplinary in- 
fractions. Using data from a medium-security state 
prison (1980) and from a minimum-security coed 
Federal prison (1983), they found that while black 
and white inmates reported equal frequences in rule 
breaking activity, blacks were more likely to be of- 
ficially reported for rule infractions. These data 
clearly suggest systematic discrimination against 
blacks in the official reporting of misconduct. 

Racism may also characterize sanctioning 
responses to misconduct. Numerous descriptive ac- 
counts emphasize discrimination against blacks in 
punitive response to misconduct. Wright 
(1973:109-10), for example, quotes a black and white 
San Quentin inmate on the subject: 

Two months ago a white guy in the blue room 
(where prison clothing is handed out) was found with a 
balloon of stuff (a balloon filled with heroin). He was just 
suspended for 2 days and then was back on the job without 
any punishment. A brother was found with a kit without any 
stuff. He was fired from his job and sent to the hole. Things 


always come down heavier on the brothers . . . (Account 
of a black prisoner.) 


The black prisoners are definitely hit harder than the white 
prisoners for the same offense. A guard will give a white 
prisoner a warning for something but will send a black 
prisoner to the hole for the same offense. It happens all the 
time. (Account of a white prisoner.) 

While it is assumed by some that black prisoners 
suffer discrimination at the hands of white parole 
boards (Bailey, 1973; National Minority Advisory 
Council on Criminal Justice, 1982:308), information 
on this subject is mixed and therefore inconclusive. 
On the one hand, Brown (1975) found that being 
black decreased an inmate’s chances for parole, and 
that most of the difference in parole outcome for 
blacks and whites could not be explained by the 
nonracial control variables employed. On the other 
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hand, Carroll and Mondrick (1976) and Elion and 
Megargee (1979) discovered racial bias in parole 
decisionmaking criteria, but not in parole decision- 
making outcome. 
Much has been written about racism in informal 
_ prison interaction, specifically regarding inmate- 
_ guard and inmate-peer relationships. It has been 
observed that discrimination is likely to be most 
widespread in those areas of the criminal justice 
system which are least accessible to public scrutiny 
(Carroll and Mondrick, 1976:106; Ramirez, 1983). 
Informal relationships represent behavior of negligi- 
ble visibility and accountability. Reports of racism 
in the form of informal interaction include reference 
to beatings, murders, slurs, harassment, and other 
forms of violent and dehumanizing behavior 
(Reasons, 1974:7). Typical accounts of prison life in- 
dicate that petty harassment of black inmates by 
white guards is the rule. Such harassment has been 
documented as having played a major role in 
precipitating the Attica rebellion (New York State 
Special Commission on Attica, (1972:80-82). One 
San Quentin inmate relates such a situation: 
Harassment on hair length is really a big thing now. It 
comes down every day. There are movies on the weekends. 
The guards let white guys go in if their hair is longer than the 
regulation, but if a brother’s hair is too long, he is not let in. 
His I.D. card is taken and he has to get his hair cut. It is cons- 
tant petty harassment (Account of a black prisoner in his ear- 


ly twenties; this observation was confirmed on two separate 

occasions by a white prisoner) (Wright, 1973:108). 

It has been further suggested that racial 
discrimination is systematically encouraged in 
inmate-peer interaction by prison guards as a 
divisive tactic, thus preventing the emergence of 
prison unity. According to Wright (1973:106-7), 
blacks and whites are pitted against one another as 
a method of inmate control. 

Racism among prison inmates cannot be blamed 
totally on administrative manipulation. In other 
ways the institution environment is conducive to 
racial discrimination and abuse in peer interaction. 
Michalowski (1985:241) explains: 

The racial tensions which exist in American society 
generally are . . magnified in American prisons . . .. 
' There are several reasons for this. First the bitterness and 
frustration on imprisonment itself finds a ready outlet in 
racial hostility and race-related violence. Racial prejudices 
learned by both blacks and whites in free society can become 
magnified in prison as individuals and groups struggle for 
scarce resources, and perhaps even more importantly, strug- 
gle to maintain some sense of personal identity in an environ- 
ment whose very structure tends to weaken or destroy identi- 
ty. For whites the maintenance of race-superiority over 
blacks becomes a type of last avenue to express 
dominance . . . ina society which tends to link personal 
worth with superiority over others. Second, the racial mix in 

American prisons itself tends to breed racial conflict by its 


variation from the norm in free society. Blacks find 
themselves to be a statistically larger proportion of prison 
population than in free society, and this becomes an avenue 
for power seldom experienced on the outside. Whites, by con- 
trast, used to their numerical superiority must confront a 
weakened numerical position in prison. . .. With their 
superiority threatened by the prevalence of blacks, white in- 
mates may respond by attempting to rigidify the lines of 
racial segregation. The effect is to create a climate of racial 
conflict which can eventually absorb all inmates. 


In addition to the both formal and informal arenas 
of potential and real discrimination described up to 
this point are more covert, latent, and even 
unintended sources of racial inequality in the United 
States prison systems. A recent study conducted by 
the National Minority Advisory Council on Criminal 
Justice (1982) emphasizes the insensitivity of cor- 
rectional systems to the cultures of the various 
racial minorities. From the point of view of the 
Council such insensitivity is best illustrated by ex- 
perience of inmates who identify with the Black 
Muslims. Numerous examples of restrictions and 
abuses associated with the practice of this par- 
ticular religion are cited (p. 294). Also noted are the 
low proportions of racial minority staff members in- 
cluding not only security personnel, but also 
librarians, physicians, nurses, psychologists, social 
workers, vocational counselors, teachers, and voca- 
tional technicians (p. 300). It is assumed that white 
prison personnel have racial attitudes similar to 
those demonstrated by whites in the larger society, 
and that these attitudes are expressed in some way 
to the disadvantage of the often predominantly 
racial minority inmate population. Another con- 
sideration expressed by the Council concerns racial 
bias in classification criteria. Classification depends 
heavily on standardized tests, which are known to 
disfavor racial minorities. The issue of discrimina- 
tion through standardized testing has been raised 
and discussed in numerous other contexts; not the 
least important of these is the courts, which have 
ruled against such procedures. Still, critical deci- 
sions regarding the lives of minority inmates are 
made on the basis of these instruments (pp. 310-11). 


Sexism 


Although they slightly outnumber men in this 
country, women may be regarded as a minority 
group (Robertson, 1981:283; Sacks, 1978). As Myr- 
dal so eloquently illustrates in his classic treatise on 
black suppression in the United States, women and 
blacks demonstrate important parallels in the 
historical development of their position vis-a-vis the 
established social order. While there has always 
been a tremendous difference both in actual status 
of these two groups and in the sentiment associated 
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with their respective positions, both are veterans of 
the formal and legal grips as slaves of an early pater- 
nalistic order. In fact, in the 17th century the legal 
status of Negro servants was borrowed from that of 
women and children, who were at that time under 
the patria potestas (Hacker, 1951). 

The main difference in status between women and 
blacks in this country stems from the influence of 
marriage as a social elevator for women. Despite the 
economic, sexual, and prestige gains which have 
been afforded to blacks by the white male, women 
always have been of greater importance to these 
men because women have shared their marriages 
and have born their children (Hacker,1951). Blacks 
continue to suffer far greater discrimination than do 
women, though women, like blacks, are objects of an 
ever-broadening economic gap between themselves 
and the majority group. In general, the jobs that in- 
formally have been reserved for women are those 
which have not rendered competition with, but 
rather have represented aid to the work of men: 
secretaries, sales clerks, airline attendants, nurses, 
social workers, telephone operators. The median in- 
come of women is lower than that of men, even for 
people holding similar qualifications in the same oc- 
cupations. The average earnings of women are less 
than three-fifths those of men, a share that reflects a 
steady widening of the gap: In 1955 the average 
female worker earned 63.9 percent of the income of 
the average male worker; in 1970, 59.4 percent, and 
in 1979, 59.0 percent (Robertson, 1981:325-6). 

While protective attitudes toward blacks have 
faded into abeyance over the years, women have re- 
mained objects of strong paternalistic sentiment 
and oppression in the United States. Discriminatory 
practices toward women as a result of such pater- 
nalism are clearly reflected in the country’s penal 
systems. 

The most apparent form of differential treatment 
afforded women in corrections is reflected in the 
dual prison system based on sex. With the excep- 
tion of those relatively few individuals who are in- 
carcerated in coed prisons (‘‘Co-ed Institutuions,”’ 
1982), the 4.4. percent of the total state and Federal 
prison inmate population that constitutes women 
(U.S. Department of Justice, 1982:3) is segregated 
from the male prison population. In most respects, 
each state and the Federal Government operate two 
separate prison systems for adults—one for men, 
the other for women. This organizational structure 


? For detailed accounts, elaborations, and specific examples of the forms of differen- 
tial treatment by sex described by Arditi and associates (1973), see Adler (1975), Fa- 
bian (1979), Gabel (1982), Gibson (1976), Glick and Neto (1977), Haft (1974), Lehtinen 
(1977), Potter (1978), Singer (1973), and U.S. General Accounting Office (1980). 


based on segregation of the sexes was introduced in 
1861 when, due to the efforts of feminists who 
fought to have developed special accommodations 
for incarcerated women, the Detroit House of Cor- 
rections was opened with a women’s wing that was 
designated as the first reformatory program for 
women in the United States (Sarri, 1981:21). Later 
in 1873 Indiana produced the first separate prison 
for women (Price, 1977:106). Other states and the 
Federal Prison System followed suit. 

Though this dual prison system was designed to 
accommodate what were perceived to be different 
security and rehabilitative problems and needs 
associated with men and women, it has not been en- 
tirely advantageous to women inmates. Arditi and 
associates (1973), through use of state and Federal 
prison data, provided a thorough analysis of the 
dual prison system as a source of differential treat- 
ment toward men and women. They view this 
segregation by sex as being conducive to differential 
treatment, first, as a result of the numerical 
disparities of incarcerated men and women, and se- 
cond, because such segregation tends to encourage 
sexually stereotyped policy, programs, and condi- 
tions. A summary of their analysis follows.* 

Consider first the numerical disparities of in- 
carcerated men and women as a source of differen- 
tial treatment. Since so relatively few women are im- 
prisoned, and since neither the states nor the 
Federal Government have established optimal 
population levels for their penal institutions, 
prisons for men tend to have substantially greater 
populations than those which house women. This, 
coupled with the fact that women’s prisons are 
necessarily fewer and therefore more widely 
separated, is seen to generate three treatment dif- 
ferentials between men and women inmates: 

(1) Remoteness.—Because institutions for women 
are necessarily fewer and therefore more widely 
separated than are men’s prisons, and because prox- 
imity to home is often considered in the residential 
assignment of male inmates, women are often plac- 
ed further from their communities, families, friends, 
and attorneys than are their male counterparts. 
This may result in greater difficulties in maintain- 
ing important personal and professional relation- 
ships, and may cause reluctance on the part of the 
women to participate in a work- or study-release pro- 
gram, knowing that she will be unable to continue 
when she returns home after release. 

(2) Heterogeneity.—Prisons for men typically are 
“‘classified,”’ with certain institutions designated to 
accommodate particular categories of inmates. By 
contrast, the state’s typically single prison for 
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women’ must be responsible for the entire range of 
incarcerated women. As a result, the inmate popula- 
tion of the institution for women is necessarily more 
diverse in terms of offense, sentence, and age than 
are the populations at corresponding prisons for 
men. This heterogeneity affects many aspects of in- 
stitutional life, including prison programs, security 
arrangements and administrative policies. Where 
the population is homogeneous, programs can be 
tailored to the requirements of the particular 
residents. But where the population is diverse, com- 
promises are adopted, especially when resources are 
limited. This results in prison systems for women 
which tend to be less responsive to individual needs. 

(3) Institutional Services.—Some differences in 
source and quality of institutional services seeming- 
ly result from the population size variations be 
tween prisons for men and for women. Arditi and 
associates (1973) supply two examples: medical and 
religious services. In general, institutions for men 
are more likely to have complete hospital and dental 
facilities and to have a full-time medical and dental 
staff than are institutions for women. Because 
prisons for women are typically too small to support 
their own medical and dental facilities and staff, 
women are more likely to be transported into the 
community for medical and dental care. It should be 
noted that in some cases, women are taken to the 
nearest institution for men for such treatment. 
Again, because prisons for men are larger, they are 
more likely to be able to support full-time chaplains, 
and occasionally even denominational variety in 
available clergy. By contrast, part-time and visiting 
chaplains typically provide the sole source of formal 
religious services available to incarcerated women. 
This may place women at a significant disadvan- 
tage, since chaplains can be an important source of 
counseling and personal support. It is again noted 
that those prisons for women which are near a 
prison for men often share the resources of that 
larger institution. 

In addition to numerical disparities in in- 
carcerated men and women, another source of dif- 
ferential treatment toward men and women inmates 


due to the dual nature of our systems is the tenden- 


cy of segregation by sex to encourage sexually 
stereotyped living conditions. Segregation can 
reduce pressure for standardized treatment, allow- 
ing preconceived notions of sexual differences to 
more heavily influence the development and enforce- 
ment of prison policy, programs and conditions. Ar- 


5 As of December 1, 1983, 30 states have 1 prison for women, 14 have 2, 3 have 3, 1 
has none, 1 has 4, and 1 has 6 (Hunzeker, 1983). 


diti and associates (1973) outline five sources of dif- 
ferential treatment by sex in the prison setting 
which result from the tendency of segregation by 
sex to encourage sexually stereotyped living condi- 
tions. They include differential treatment 
associated with differences in physical environment, 
recreational facilities, institutional staff, educa- 
tional and vocational programs, and industrial pro- 
grams. Brief descriptions of each follow. 

(1) Physical Environment — The architecture and 
security arrangements of prisons for women sug- 
gest greater emphasis on rehabilitation and less con- 
cern with custody than those of men’s prisons. 
While gun towers, double fences, and concrete walls 
are characteristic of institutions for men, institu- 
tions for women are typically of the campus or cot- 
tage type, with dormitory, vocational training, and 
dining buildings grouped around a central yard. Per- 
sonal quarters for women reflect societal judgment 
in that they require more privacy and individuality 
but less security relative to one another and to the 
outside world. Women commonly are assigned 
private rooms, and toilet and shower facilities are 
usually partitioned. Men, on the other hand, are 
typically housed in multibed barracks and/or open 
multitiered cellblocks with communal toilet and 
shower facilities. Prison rules often reflect the same 
stereotypes. In many institutions, women but not 
men, are allowed to select their own bedspreads, fur- 
niture covers, and curtains. Furthermore, men are 
more commonly required to wear standard uniforms 
than are women. 

(2) Recreational Facilities.—Men usually have a 
considerable advantage in terms of prison recrea- 
tional facilities. Because it is believed that women 
“just don’t need the sort of physical exertion that 
men do,’’ institutions for women seldom have play- 
ing fields, and are apt to have less variety in recrea- 
tional programs. One advantage which women enjoy 
in some states is being allowed to make more trips 
outside the prison for movies, bowling, swimming, 
and athletic events than their male counterparts. 
This advantage accrues to women at least partly 
because they are perceived to be less dangerous and 
escape-prone than men. 

The observation of Arditi and associates (1973) 
that women are offered fewer opportunities for 


athletic recreational activities on prison grounds ~ 


than their male counterparts is indirectly supported 
by Goetting and Howsen (1983b). In their nation- 
wide comparison of incarcerated men and women, 
they found that women spent significantly fewer 
hours in an average week outdoors walking, exercis- 
ing, playing sports, and so forth than did their male 
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counterparts (a mean of 13.27 hours compared with 
a mean of 18.45 hours). Futhermore, frequency of 
participation in specific recreational activities dif- 
fered significantly for the two sex categories. When 
compared with men, the women inmates reported 
greater frequency in watching television, but less 
frequency in reading, using the prison storeor com- 
missary, sports participation and movie attendance, 
and similar frequency in playing cords or par- 
ticipating in games. 

(3) Institutional Staff.—The staff at. institutions 
for men and women differ in terms of both staff/in- 
mate ratio and nature of staff/inmate relationship. 
There tend to be more staff members, including 
treatment personnel, per inmate in prisons for 
women. While this situation is commonly viewed as 
advantageous to women, some women complain 
that the more numerous staff infringe on their 
privacy. This numerical differential, while un- 
doubtedly significant, cannot fully account for the 
difference in nature of the staff/inmate relationships 
that characterize prisons for men and women. Such 
relationships at institutions for women are frequent- 
ly described as ‘“‘mother-daughter’’ whereas the 
staff in prisons for men usually are more 
authoritarian. An additional factor affecting 
staff/inmate relationships is the sexual integration 
of staff. Institutions for women traditionally have 
been characterized by some staff integration, with 
male correctional officers assigned for security 
reasons. Because male prisoners often are believed 
to be too dangerous to be placed in the hands of 
female officers, institutions for men reflect much 
less sexual integration of staff members. While it is 
believed by many that the institutional atmosphere 
is more ‘‘natural’’ and therefore that it is superior 
when members of both sexes are present as correc- 
tional staff, it should be noted that some women 
have found cause to complain about the presence of 
male staff members (“Women Prisoners Sue to 
Keep Out the Men Guards,’’1977). 

(4) Educational and Vocational Programs.—Dif- 
ferences in the availability of educational and voca- 
tional programs to incarcerated men and women 
stem from factors of both scale and sexual 
stereotyping. Academic education for women is 
generally narrower in scope; that is, it includes 
fewer graded levels and less variety in subject mat- 
ter. Also, substantial differences are found in prison 
teaching staffs; institutions for women tend to have 
fewer teachers, but higher teacher/inmate ratios. 
Thus, while the larger number of men in a particular 
institution permits specialization by both grade 
level and subject matter, the higher teacher/inmate 


ratio in prison for women may permit more in- 
dividual attention. The influence of sexual 
stereotypes creates a much. greater disparity in 
vocational training than in academic education. 
With the exception of a few isolated cases (Potter, 
1979), types of programs offered at institutions for 
men and women are very different. First, men are 
usually given programs on mechanical skills and 
physical labor, while women are offered training in 
clerical skills and personal services. Second, prisons 
for men, even when compared with prisons for 
women of equal size, consistently offer a far greater 
variety of vocational programs. In his observation 
of vocational programs for incarcerated women, 
Price (1977) observes that such limited and 
stereotyped-induced programing does little to 
prepare women for rewarding positions in the labor 
market, and in that way discourages financial in- 
dependence. He states: ‘The inadequacy of current 
vocational training programs is one of the most 
serious problems in women’s institutions, which 
should be encouraging autonomy rather than 
dependency” (Price, 1977:105). 

(5) Industrial Programs.— Although institutions 
for both men and women typically have some in- 
dustry, men again enjoy a considerable advantage 
in both number and variety. While these differences 
are partially a function of scale, they also clearly 
reflect various stereotype-induced and paternalistic 
judgments: that participation in industrial pro- 
grams is inconsistent with the rehabilitative func- 
tion of women’s prisons; that women should not be 
used as part of a state-created work force; and that 
women should not be subject to the form of punish- 
ment embodied in certain prison industries. In addi- 
tion to differences in number and variety of in- 
dustrial programs available to men and women, 
prisons show differences in types of such programs. 
Like recreational and vocational programs, the 
types of industrial programs available to inmates 
are products of sex role stereotyping; men and 
women are assigned work responsibilities ap 
propriate to their respective traditional sex roles. 

Data from the Goetting and Howsen (1983b) 
study are consistent with those collected by Arditi 
and associates (1973) in that they reflect important 
differences in work activities between incarcerated 
men and women. Goetting and Howsen (1983b) 
found that a higher proportion of women reported 
having work assignments than did their male 
counterparts (75.85 percent compared with 66.65 
percent), but that the men with work assignments 
reported working more hours per week (a mean of 
35.19 compared with a mean of 28.94). This lighter 
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workload for women may by an expression of protec- 
tive or paternalistic sentiment. There was not a 
significant difference, however, in the proportions of 
men and women who were paid for their services. 
But since no information on amount of pay was 
reported, the question of possible pay discrimina- 
tion is left unresolved. Goetting and Howsen 
(1983b) also found that the distribution of types of 
work assignment across nine categories of duties 
differed significantly for men and women. Higher 
proportions of women were assigned work in the 
areas of food preparation, general janitorial, goods 
production, laundry, medical services, and ‘‘other 
prison services (library, stockroom, store, office 
help, etc.),” while higher proportions of men were 
assigned work in areas of grounds or road 
maintenance, maintenance or repair, and farm- 
ing/forestry. 

An addendum to the concern of Arditi and 
associates (1973) for discrimination against in- 
carcerated women in terms of industrial and work 
programs is the related problem of such discrimina- 
tion as it applies to work release programs. Work 
release opportunities which allow the inmate to be 
gainfully employed in the community while residing 
in a prison setting, have been widely hailed for their 
rehabilitation potential, yet are systematically 
denied to women (Krause, 1974). ' 

It should be noted in conclusion of this section on 
sexism in the prison setting, that inequities on sex 
are more prevalent in state institutions than in 


Federal and local correctional systems. The Federal: 


Prison System has taken action to equalize oppor- 
tunities for men and women by operating ‘‘co-ed”’ 
facilities (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1980:7). 
Similarly, local jails typically house both sexes. 


Ageism 

The term “ageism” was coined in 1969 (Butler, 
1969) as a parallel to racism, and refers to 
discrimination against persons on the basis of 
chronological age, ultimately depriving them of 
power and influence. Two forms of ageism which 
have received research attention are discrimination 
against the very young and discrimination against 
the old. It is the latter form with which we are con- 
cerned here. While nearly everyone would agree that 
being old in the United States means being placed in 
a generally undesirable position, there is seemingly 
less consensus on the issue of whether or not these 
elderly constitute a true minority group (Barron, 
1953; Barrow and Smith, 1979: 12-13; Levin and 
Levin, 1980: Robertson, 1981: Sagarin, 1971; Streib, 
1965). But regardless of the classificatory concerns 


and semantics involved, it is clear that our elderly 
citizens, like blacks and women, are categorically 
subjected to differential treatment of negative con- 
sequence to them, and that such discrimination is 
justified by a widespread ideology based on 
negative stereotypes (Levin and Levin, 1980). Cur- 
tain (1972:193) states: 

People who manage to survive to old age know that the pre- 
sent system is destroying them. They experience discrimina- 
tion, intolerance and isolation based on the sad fact that they 
are old. Their oppression stems from an irreversible biological 
condition, as surely as the black person faces oppression 


because of color and women experience oppression based on 
sex. 


While it is the characteristic of many components 
of human interaction, discrimination against the 
elderly is most visible in our employment practices, 
in our practices of mandatory retirement, and in the 
inadequacies found in our Social Security Program. 
Research indicates that for both sexes in various job 
categories ageism is a clear factor in the laying off 
and firing of workers. Futhermore, once out of work, 
older people are likely to remain unemployed much 
longer than are their younger counterparts. When 
working they are likely to be passed over for promo- 
tion (Barrow and Smith, 1979: 168-172). Currently 
most employers in the United States require retire- 
ment at age 70. While recent legislation has boosted 
that minumun age of mandatory retirement from 65 
years, the very existence of a legally sanctioned 
mandatory retirement age represents age 
discrimination—a judgment based on age rather 
than ability. Opponents to the practice of man- 
datory retirement argue that such policy strips skill- 
ed and competent older Americans of a dignity 
associated with labor force participation in a society 
where personal worth is determined by economic 
self-sufficiency and achievement. Mandatory retire- 
ment forces many older people who prefer to con- 
tinue working to instead depend upon the Social 
Security pension program for financial support. 
While that system is better than no program at all, 
it is far from totally responsive to the financial 
needs of the elderly. Several serious biases in Social 
Security place a burden on certain categories of 
older Americans. First, some categories of workers 
are not eligible for benefits. Second, for those 
workers who are eligible, there are wide disparities 
in benefits received based on income during working 
years, sex, and marital status. Thirty percent of the 
elderly who depend almost exclusively on Social 
Security benefits have incomes below the poverty 
line; mostly they are people who were relatively poor 
during their productive years or who are widows 
(Eitzen, 1983; 190). 
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Our society has not alweys stereotyped and 
- mistreated its older members. Two hundred years 


ago aged Americans commanded respect, power and | 


privilege. Under Puritanism, old age was regarded 
as a sign of election and as an honor bestowed by 
God, and early Americans emulated their parents 
and grandparents in hair style and dress (Fisher, 
1977). The emergence of certain ideals in this coun- 
try, including equality, liberty, and individualism, 
coupled with the onset of industrialization and its 
associated shifting job opportunities and recurring 
recessions and depressions that create competition 
for available jobs, stimulated a major reversal in the 
status of elderly Americans (Levin and Levin, 
1980:88-93). While another, though minor, reversal 
may occur once this country has completed its cur- 
rent period of rapid modernization (Palmore and 
Manton,1974), today older citizens are viewed as a 
surplus population living off the production of the 
young, whose wisdom represents another age that is 
irrelevant now. 

Available information suggests that one compo- 
nent of the age status hierarchy in the prison com- 
munity, that formed among inmates as peers, is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the age status hierarchy 
found in the larger society. While some contrary 
evidence indicates that elderly inmates may 
sometimes become victims of violence (Aday and 
Webster, 1979: Krajick, 1979), it is generally believ- 
ed that in terms of peer relationships, the in- 
carcerated elderly are accorded prestige and 
deference. Wiltz (1973) contrasts the social status of 
noninstitutionalized and the incarcerated senior 
citizen, attributing the extreme divergence in 
prestige to their different social settings. In ‘‘free’”’ 
society, the elderly are rendered useless because 
retirement devalues them economically and socially. 
Additionally, their knowledge and views have 
become obsolete in this quickly changing society. 
The incarcerated elderly, on the other hand, do not 
face a shift from an active work role to a status void 
of specific roles. Instead, they undergo a career pro- 
cess consisting of a series of role changes com- 
parable to their functional abilities at different 
stages in the life span. As the inmate ages and as his 
abilities change, so do his work role. Not only does 
the incarcerated senior citizen maintain a work role, 
he commands a respectable income. In addition to 
his salary, he receives a monthly Social Securty pay- 
ment, which places him at an economic advantage in 
relation to other inmates. In the prison setting, it is 
the younger inmate who typically is economically 
underprivileged. Additionally, older inmates are 
respected by their younger counterparts because of 
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their accumulated wisdom regarding the workings 
of prison life which allows them to manipulate the 
system to their advantage. McCleery’s (1961) place- 
ment of the elderly in the prison social structure is 
somewhat consistent with that of Wiltz. He 
describes the inmate hierarchy as one based partial- 
ly on seniority, with recently admitted prisoners oc- 
cupying the lowest place, and “‘old cons” with long 
experience in prison ways initiating norms and occu- 
pying leadership roles. He expains that the lack of 
formal preparation for ‘‘life in the yard” is con- 
ducive to the maintenance of an informal social 
structure controlled by experienced men. McCleery 
(1961:165) states: 

The social order which emerged in response to inmate needs 
and the deprivations of custodial control exhibited a status 
hierarchy closely related to seniority, although the demands 
of leadership were more than seniority alone could fill. 
Custodial practice made admission to the prison a harsh, 
demoralizing experience, but it included no positive prepara- 
tion for life in the yard. The absence of official orientation or 
published regulations, the secrecy and arbitrariness of 
discipline, the shocking unfamiliarity of prison life and the 
demands imposed by regimentation combined to make the 
new inmate helplessly dependent on experienced men. Old in- 
mates know the limits of official tolerance in a system which, 
of necessity, prohibited more than it punished, and they 
could share on their own terms the physical goods and adap- 
tive myths which made prison life tolerable. This control over 
the rites and tests of initiation gave senior inmates the power 
to assign men a subordinate status and hold them their until 
they accepted the norms of inmate culture. 

While the inmate peer network may assign 
prestige to its elderly members, these older 
prisoners hold no such position of esteem in their 
relationship to the formal institutional structure. In 
the prison setting, the problem for the elderly is not 
so much one of differential treatment, however, as it 
is one of negligence. As a result of the normal aging 
process, many older people have special needs and 
interests. Because a mere 2.3 percent of the total 
prison population is 55 years of age or older (Goet- 
ting, 1984b), and also because the elderly in general _ 
are not highly valued in this society, few prisons 
provide special accommodations to older residents 
(Goetting, 1983). 

Negligence toward the elderly becomes evident 
with the nature of recreational and educa- 
tional/vocational programs which clearly cater to 
the predominantly young inmate population. They 
typically are not conducive to participation by elder- 
ly inmates. Recreational programs (for men) em- 
phasize strenuous and. competitive sports, and 
educational and vocational training emphasize 
future employment. Most older prisoners have left 
the education system decades ago, and have no 
desire to resume their studies. Those who do show 
an interest in educational programs are often 
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discouraged by prison officials who believe that the 
limited openings should be offered to younger men 
and women who would more likely benefit occupa- 
tionally from them. The same situation holds true 
for vocational training programs; they are of little 
interest or value to the elderly because chances are 
slim that an older ex-convict will find work available 
to him in the community (Weigand and Burger, 
1979). In consideration of all of this, it is no surprise 
that a recent nationwide comparison of elderly in- 
mates and their younger counterparts found that 
when asked how they spend most of each normal 
weekday, the young out-proportioned the old on the 
response ‘‘classes or training’’ (Goetting, 1984b). 
An area of possible outright discrimination 
against the elderly inmate on the part of the institu- 
tional structure, one reflecting a consistency with 
ageism found in the outside community, is employ- 
ment practices. In the study cited directly above, 
Goetting (1984b) found that a significantly smaller 
proportion of the older than the younger prisoners 
was assigned job responsibilities, and that the older 
inmates were significantly less likely to be paid for 
their work. This is of special concern, especially in 
light of the fact that available information on the 
subject suggests that older prisoners are more likely 
than the young to have trades and skills, and to 
display positive attitude and greater maturity and 
stability in their approach to work (Wooden and 
Parker, 1980:11; 1982:1974-5). There are alternate 
explanations, however, for this apparent incongrui- 
ty. Since work assignments with their associated 
pay scales are typically based on the security status 
of the inmate,and since, as indicated in the Goetting 
(1984b) study by current offense of inmate, a 
significantly higher proportion of older prisoners is 
violent, the elderly may be disproportionately 
rendered ineligible for work or pay based on security 
considerations. Also, elderly inmates are more likely 
to be physically disabled, which could preclude them 
from certain work assignments, especially those 
which offer pay. While security and medical status 
may affect employment status of elderly prison in- 
mates, and may therefore at least contribute to 
employment disparity based on age, blatant 
discrimination remains a distinct possibility. 


Conclusions 
It has become apparent from this analysis that 
the racism, sexism, and ageism so clearly 
characteristic of contempory American society are 
reflected in its prison structure. Until recently, 
blacks in the prison setting, like those in the larger 
society, were systematically segregated from 


whites. Though the segregation was not sc extreme 
as it is today for incarcerated men and women who 
are typically housed in entirely different residential 
structures, it meant separate recreational and work 
activities and separate facilities such as dining ac- 
commodations. Today racial segregation in prison is 
no longer an important issue, but the discrimination 
perceived to have accompanied it and to have per- 
sisted into the present remains a source of an- 
tagonism. Such discrimination is seemingly the 
most severe at the lowest levels of formality where 
visibility and accountability are low. Resentment 
and hatred toward black inmates by white guards 
and prisoners are verified by numerous observers of 
both racial categories. 

Though women, like blacks, are objects of dif- 
ferential treatment in the prison setting, discrimina- 
tion toward them, consistent with that toward their 
sisters on the outside, is based on a unique history, 
ideology, and set of sentiments. Women are set 
apart from men at least partly as a result of pater- 
nalistic attitudes toward them. In the prison situa- 
tion such paternalism has resulted in a formalized 
dual system based on sex. While many components 
of the special treatment afforded incarcerated 
women do, in fact, protect them from harshness, 
others operate to deprive them of effective and op- 
timally productive programs. 

Like racism and sexism, ageism is extended to the 
prison setting. The source of this ageism appears to 
be apathy rather than hatred, as is the case with 
blacks, or paternalism, as is the case with women. 
While older prisoners seemingly enjoy an elevated 
prestige in the inmate peer community, the more 
formal organizational structure typically affords lit- 
tle, if any, special recognition or treatment on their 
behalf. Negligence regarding the particular needs 
and interests of the elderly becomes evident with 
the nature of recreational and educational/voca- 
tional programs, which clearly accommodate the 
predominantly young inmate population. In addi- 
tion to this neglect, which persists as the most com- 
mon form of ageism in prison, is some suggestion of 
outright discrimination in terms of employment op- 
portunity and pay. 

The racism, sexism, and ageism described in these 
pages have definite policy implications. The current 
emphasis on prisoners’ legal rights is conducive to a 
surge of litigation on the part of these three 
categories of incarcerated minorities. For blacks, 
such legal activity would simply represent a con- 
tinuation of their established pattern of protesting 
segregation and discrimination which began in the 
late 1950’s as an extension of the black civil rights 
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movement. Their primary vehicle of protest re 
garding discrimination has been the Black Muslim 
movement. In hundreds of lawsuits the Muslims 
have protested censorship, disciplinary practices 
and religious discrimination. Though they have won 
most of the opportunities for religious worship en- 
joyed by members of conventional religions, full 
equality has yet to be achieved (Jacobs, 1983:65-66). 
Incarcerated women have only within the last 
decade exerted noticeable legal activity. Several 
suits have been brought by women demanding 
equality in the types of facilities and other oppor- 
tunities provided to men, and courts are frequently 

i in favor of these women (Fabian, 
1979:45-51; “Legal Issues,” 1983:2-3; Potter, 
1979:47; Sarri, 1981:25-26; U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1980:8-12). At this point in time no known 
litigation has been brought by elderly inmates 
claiming discrimination. But it is being suggested 
here that older prisoners may pursue the tactic 
employed by their black and female counterparts, 
seeking legal avenues to oppose their perceived 
discrimination. However, legal activities initiated 
by elderly inmates might not be limited to 
discrimination suits. Numerous law suits have been 
filed against departments of corrections by inmates 
and civil rights groups for claims involving a wide 
range of negligence. Among them are inadequate 
health care, failing to protect an inmate from 
assault, and unsanitary living conditions (League of 
Women Voters of Ohio, 1974). Prison ad- 
ministrators need to be concerned with any special 
unfulfilled needs of older prisoners which might be 
interpreted as neglect. In particular, health, friend- 
ship, and security needs should be recognized 
(Ham,1976). 

In response to perceived discrimination against 
elderly and black inmates, recommendations have 
been offered to segregate these minorities in a man- 
ner similar to the men/women dual prison system. 
Regarding the older resident, such isolation is seen 
to provide optimal opportunity for forming peer net- 
works, and also to reduce vulnerability to violence 
(Bintz, 1974: 88-89; Bergman and Amir, 1973; Fuller 
and Orsagh, 1979: 11; McCarthy, 1980, 119: Moore 
and Phillips, 1979:15). Additionally, it would allow 
accommodation of the unique physical needs of the 
elderly. By virtue o1 age alone, people require special 
diet, exercise and recreational programs. Further- 
more, due to the progressive deterioration of sight, 
hearing, memory, and reflexes, and also to a general 
slowing of movement and sometimes of mental 
responsiveness, older inmates could profit by being 
segregated in quarters with staff members who are 


familiar with the physical components of the aging 
process and who have the patience to deal with them 
(Baier, 1961). In a similar vein, Jacobs (1983: Ch. 4) 
recommends the reconsideration of racial segrega- 
tion in prison as a means of alleviating racial ten- 
sion. He argues that the races prefer segregated liv- 
ing accommodations, and that by law they have a 
right to such “privacy.” 

While there surely is validity in these arguments 
favoring segregation for the sake of protection, 
there clearly would be serious impediments to its ef- 
fective implementation. And those problems are the 
exact problems which women are experiencing and 
have begun to articulate through legal means. 
Segregation can reduce pressure for standardized 
treatment, allowing stereotyping and, in the case of 
the elderly, small numbers to influence institutional 
policy. And as has been shown to be the case with 
women, such influence is not always to the advan- 
tage of the minority group. In other words, segrega- 
tion is conducive to discrimination. 

The question of appropriateness of segregation of 
adult prisons by race and age, and of providing 
special policies and treatment for the elderly poses a 
true dilemma to those professionals who are con- 
cerned with the well-being of prisoners as well as to 
those interested in prison policy and administration. 
While human needs must be accommodated, it is im- 
portant that care be taken to avoid the discrimina- 
tion that can contaminate a dual prison system. 
While it may be a fine line that separates special 
need satisfaction and discrimination, it is incum- 
bent upon corrections administrators to discover 
that line, and to create and implement policy ac- 
cordingly. 

Perhaps our best conceptual approach to the con- 
sideration of minorities in prison is to their con- 
sideration in society at large. If problems of 
minorities in this country were ever to be alleviated, 
problems of their representives in prison and in 
other institutions, for that matter, would follow 
suit. 
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Sentence Planning for Long-Term Inmates 


By Timotny J. FLANAGAN, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Criminal Justice, State University of New York at Albany 


ONG-TERM incarceration is a ‘growth in- 
I i dustry” in America. In fact, long-term 
prisoners may be the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the United States prisoner population dur- 
ing this decade. This growth can be attributed to: (1) 
public demand for longer prison terms for serious of- 
fenders; (2) enhanced law enforcement and prosecu- 
tion efforts focused on career criminals; (3) changing 
judicial attitudes in sentencing, and (4) legislative 
revision of sentencing codes to require longer, more 
determinate, and in some cases mandatory terms. 
-For example, mandatory sentencing legislation 
has reduced or eliminated judicial discretion over 
the ‘‘in/out’’ decision for a variety of offenses. The 
Bureau of Justice Statistics reported that as of 
January 1983, 43 states had mandatory imprison- 
ment legislation for specific violent categories. Man- 
datory prison terms for ‘‘habitual offenders” 
(variously defined) were in place in 30 states. 
Twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia 
had enacted mandatory imprisonment laws for drug 
law violators, and 37 jurisdictions had enacted 
firearms laws that incorporate mandatory imprison- 
ment provisions for certain offenses.' In addition, in 
several jurisdictions where determinate sentencing 
structure has been adopted, provisions that explicit- 
ly recognize aggravating factors such as an exten- 
sive criminal record or weapon use during the com- 
mission of the crime increase sentence lengths when 
these factors are present. 

Sophisticated projection models are not necessary 
to suggest that the ‘‘downstream effects’ of much 
of this legislation will be an increase in the number 
and proportion of long-term inmates in the 
Americar prisoner population. Not only is the ab- 
solute and proportional size of the long-term 
prisoner p»pulation likely to increase, but the com- 
position of the long-term group may change as well. 
In the past, for example, the lifer population in most 
state prisons included a large proportion of 
homicide offenders, many of whom had few prior 
contacts with the correctional system. Today, 
however, and increasingly in the future, the long- 
term inmate group is more diverse on a number of 


Editor’s Note: This article is based on a paper presented at the 
47th Annual Meeting of the Middle Atlantic States Correctional 
Association, Farmington, Connecticut, May 7, 1985. 
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important characteristics, including offense, prior 
record, criminal sophistication, age, and others. Cor- 
rectional administrators perceive this new cohort of 
long-term inmates to be younger, more violent and 
more volatile in prison than their predecessors.’ 


Managing Long-term Prisoner Populations 

Are correctional agencies prepared to manage in- 
mate populations that include an increasing share of 
long-term inmates? The answer to this question ap- 
pears to be negative on several counts. First, the 
correctional ‘‘experience” in most state prison 
systems was designed with rapid turnover of short- 
term inmates in mind. For example, vocational and 
educational programs in prisons are designed to cy- 
cle inmates through in periods of 12 to 36 months. 
Except for sequential secondary and postsecondary 
educational programs, few efforts are planned to in- 
volve inmates in a sustained effort of learning and 
growth over many years. Hypothetically, a long- 
term inmate could select from these training pro- 
grams cafeteria-style, and emerge from the sentence 
an odd sort of ‘‘Renaissance Man’ with certificates 
in plumbing, computer programing, small engine 
repairs, and an A.S. degree in sociology. 

In addition to the historical legacy of correctional 
programing, administrators face several contem- 
porary obstacles to designing relevant programs for 
long-termers. First, the present body of knowledge 
about institutional experience of long-term 
prisoners provides little insight into which pro 
grams are relevant for this group, or how a lengthy 
but meaningful prison career can be organized. Se- 
cond, pressure to reap the greatest possible return 
on agency efforts argues for focusing program 
resources on short-term inmates. Short-termers pre- 
sent the most immediate need (and also the most im- 
mediate danger -of appearing in the recidivism 
statistics by which many agencies are judged). 
Third, long-term inmates’ serious crimes and/or ex- 
tensive prior records make them the least inviting 
group in which to invest resources and attempt in- 
novative efforts.* Fourth, the immediate demands of 


. U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Setting Prison Terms. 
Washington, D.C., August 1983. 

? Correctional Services Group, Inc., The Long-Term Inmate Phenomenon: A Na- 
tional Perspective. Draft Final Report. Kansas City, Mo: Correctional Services Group, 
1985. 

® Timothy Flanagan, “Correctioral Policy and the Long-term Prisoner”, Crime and 
Delinquency, January 1982, pp. 82-95. 
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managing crowded prisons may paralyze official 
thinking and relegate program development for 
long-term inmates and other “special category 
prisoners” to the back burner. 

The combined influence of these obstacles helps to 
explain why little has been attempted in terms of in- 
novative programs for long-term offenders, but the 
increasing size of this inmate group suggests that 
the problem cannot be ignored much longer.‘ To 
. shape a prison system that is responsive and rele- 
vant to the needs of long-term inmates (in the con- 
text of security levels that are appropriate to the 
risk presented by these offenders) will require ad- 
ministrators to begin thinking, planning and testing 
new approaches, ideas and programs. 


A New Perspective 

This planning and development must proceed on 
three interdependent levels. First, correctional ad- 
ministrators must adopt a rational perspective 
toward long-term prisoners, one which 
simultaneously recognizes the differences between 
the experience of long-term incarceration and 
shorter term incarceration, but which is also cogni- 
zant of the diversity of the long-term inmate group.° 
This perspective requires administrators to consider 
that long-term confinement may entail problems 
and needs that are different from those presented by 
shorter-term incarceration.* Thus, the potential and 
consequences of new policies, programs, construc- 
tion plans, and other developments must be assess- 
ed for long-term inmates and others independently. 
Efforts that appear to be relevant and appropriate 
for shorter-term prisoners may be inappropriate or 
even dysfunctional for the management of long- 
term inmates. 

This statement does not imply, however, that 
there are singular prescriptions for managing the 


mates in U.S. state correctional systems. See Correctional Services Group, note 2. 
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“long-term inmate group.” The second element of 
the perspective requires that the diversity within 
the long-term group also be considered. An example 
of correctional thinking that ignores this element of 
the perspective is the continuing debate over con- 
centration of long-term prisoners in single facilities 
versus dispersal of this group throughout a multi- 
facility correctional system.’ It is clear that the con- 
centration model would have merit for some long- 
term prisoners (depending on the nature of the facili- 
ty) but that it would be contraindicated for others. 
Toch’s research, for example, suggested that socio- 
environmental features favored by long-term 
prisoners are distinguishable from those which are 
prized by shorter-term inmates.* To ignore these dif- 
ferences is analogous to prescribing a single 
therapeutic regimen to all patients, regardless of 
symptoms. 

Another feature of a reasonable perspective 
toward managment of long-term inmates is the con- 
cept of time-bounding. For short-term prisoners, the 
correctional experience can be conceived as a series 
of discrete programs which provide the inmate with 
skills, experience and learning directed toward 
release. Sound correctional practice in the case of 
short-term inmates focuses on the relevance and 
utility of “release preparation’’ programs, and 
sentence planning for these inmates essentially con- 
sists of ‘‘release planning.”’ For long-term inmates, 
however, this model may be largely irrelevant. The 
notion that a job training program in which the 
prisoner enrolls during the second year of a 25-year 
minimum sentence will be relevant to the job 
market a quarter-century in the future is obviously 
questionable. The concept of “‘release planning”’ at 
this point in the term may be similarly questionable. 
The Council of Europe’s Committee on Crime Pro- 
blems has observed that: 

A term of five, ten or more years of imprisonment cannot 
reasonably be planned from the outset only as a transition to 
future life in freedom. There must also be provision of more 
immediate aims which the prisoner can achieve, involving 
some adjustment to the inevitable conditions of prison life 
and meaningful use of the prisoner’s abilities.° 

Similarly, Toch has observed that: 

Freedom for the long-term inmate is decades away and is 
thus not a meaningful behavioral goal, and life without goals 
is an exercise in eventlessness and monotony. The challenge 
is that of building highlights into imprisonment, things to 
aim for and achieve and to take pride in when achieved.'® 

Sentence planning for long-term inmates must 
emphasize prison-relevance of work, training and 
educational experiences offered to these inmates, at 
least during the majority of the prisoner’s confine- 
ment. This does not mean that release preparation 
should not be considered, and a release focus will ob- 
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* See Lawrence Bennett, “Some Suggested Programs for Long-term Inmates,” in S. 
Rizkalle, R. Levy and R. Zauberman (eds.), Long-Term Imprisonment: An Interna- 
tional Seminar. Montreal: University of Montreal, 1977, Pp. 413-434. Also, a recently 
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, * See Barry Richards, ‘The Experience of Long-term Imprisonment,” British Jour 
nal of Criminology, April 1978, pp. 162-169; Timothy Flanagan, “The Pains of Long- 
term Imprisonment: A Comparison of British and American Perspectives,” British 
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viously become more relevant as release nears. 
However, to focus on release preparation during the 
early period of the term is tantamount to preaching 
retirement planning to students in high school. 


Guiding Principles 

The second stage of the planning process involves 
the formulation of principles to guide the develop- 
ment of programs for long-term prisoners. Over- 
arching goals for the management of long-term in- 
mates must be defined, and objectives to guide pro- 
gram development must be articulated. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere that since removal from society is 
the principal sanction that falls most heavily on 
long-term prisoners, reduction of the ‘“‘secondary 
sanctions’’ inherent in imprisonment should be the 
superordinate goal in managing long-term offender 
populations.’ This approach has been characterized 
by Cohen and Taylor as the pursuit of ““humane con- 
tainment’”’ under conditions of maximum security." 
This may sound like a “minimal” goal for the 
management of long-term offender populations, but 
a great investment on the part of correctional of- 
ficials will be required if the goal is to be more than a 
convenient slogan. 

Several objectives in pursuit of this goal have 
been offered. The Home Office Advisory Council on 
the Penal System considered the objectives to be 
sought in designing a “regime” for long-term 
prisoners. These objectives included maintenance of 
self-respect, preservation of opportunities for choice 
and variety in the environment, a degree of move- 
ment and the ability to change environmental 
stimuli, and opportunities for the inmate “‘to earn 
for himself improvements in the conditions of his ex- 
istence.’’* Similar principles were embodied in the 
report of the Council of Europe’s Committee on 
Crime Problems, Treatment of Long-term 
Prisoners."* Bennett contends that the principal ob- 
jective of programing for long-term prisoners should 
be to foster involvement in constructive endeavors, 
and to develop commitment among long-term 
prisoners to prosocial activities and relationships.'* 


11 “Secondary sanctions” refers to conditions of confinement that are usually 
associated with life in prison. These features of the prison, which Sykes referred to as 
the ‘pains of imprisonment,” are generally regarded as a necessary element of im- 
prisonment. As suggested here, they need not be. See Gresham Sykes. Society of Cap- 
tives. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 

12 Stanley Cohen and Laurie Taylor, Psychological Survival: The Experience of 
Long-Term Imprisonment (Second Edition). New York: Penguin Books, 1981. 

18 Home Office, Advisory Council on the Penal System, p. 28. 

14 See note 9, supra. 

18 See note 4, supra. 

16 Hans Toch, “The Long-Term Inmate as a Long-Term Problem,” in S. Rizkalla, R. 
Levy, and R. Zauberman (eds.), Long-Term Imprisonment: An International Seminar. 
Montreal: University of Montreal, 1977, pp. 283-292. 

17 Mark Williams, “Commentary,” in S. Rizkalla, R. Levy and R. Zauberman (eds.), 
Long-Term Imprisonment: An International Seminar. Montreal: University of Mon- 
treal, 1977, pp. 435-442. 


Toch has argued that programing for long-term in- 
mates should focus on four objectives: accurate and 
beneficial placement of inmates (in facilities and pro- 
grams that help such prisoners to cope); making the 
prison permeable so that positive extra-prison rela- 
tionships can be maintained and nurtured; helping 
the inmate’s ego fashion successful coping 
strategies; and providing options which enable long- 
term inmates to build effective prison careers.’* I 
have argued that a relevant management strategy 
for long-term inmates, including its programs and 
policies, should be guided by three basic objectives. 
First, maximization of choice is important to foster 
not only the ‘“‘illusion of control” (which is a basic 
human need) but also to allow real opportunities for 
inmates to design their futures and chart their 
development. This objective must, of course, be read 
in the context of resource availability and the securi- 
ty constraints which inhere to these offenders, but 
these constraints should be regarded as outside 
boundaries rather than as excuses for inaction. Se- 
cond, the concept of a meaningful life in prison 
should guide program development for long-term in- 
mates. ‘“‘Meaning”’ refers to the opportunity to con- 
tribute positively to one’s environment and to 
others, to make linear progress toward realistic and 
important goals, and to engage in activities that 
foster a sense of personal worth. The third objective 
of program development for long-termers is to sus- 
tain a measure of permeability of prison walls. That 
is, efforts must be made to reduce the social isola- 
tion of long-term inmates from family and friends as 
well as other positive role models in the free com- 
munity (to the extent that this is possible within the 
constraints of security). 


A Brief Catalog of Attempts 

It is difficult to move from pious principles about 
the management of long-term prisoners to concrete 
examples that illustrate those principles. First, as 
noted earlier, little in the way of innovative or im- 
aginative programing has been attempted with 
long-term inmates, so tailor-made examples of 
generalizable programs are hard to find. Second, 
suggesting ways to build meaningful careers for per- 
sons who will spend most of their adult lives behind 
bars spawns feelings of impotence in even the most 
dedicated reformer.'’ Nevertheless, we can learn 
from the few attempts that have been made. 

Bennett observed that the oldest prison programs 
for long-term inmates are the ‘‘Lifer’s Clubs” and 
similar organizations that have existed in many 
prisons for years. ‘‘These groups or organizations 
attempt to-serve a variety of functions all related to 
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ameliorating the debilitating effects of long-term 
deprivation of normal social stimulation.”’"* The 
scope, impact and importance of these groups has 
varied widely, and has depended on the composition 
of the membership, the support of key staff, and the 
nature of the activities in which the organizations 


engage. 

Related to these organizations are the ‘prison 
preventers” groups, often involving long-term in- 
mates, whose goals are to communicate to persons 
outside the walls (usually youth) the risks and costs 
of criminality. Bennett notes that maintenance of 
both of these types of organizations requires open- 
ness and flexibility on the part of staff. 

Some long-term prisoners groups have adopted a 
broader ‘“‘community service’ orientation. The 
“community” may be either the institutional 
population or the broader community outside of 
prison. Palmer described the work of the LifeServers 
organization operating at the Warkworth Institu- 
tion in Canada since 1976. The group’s constitution 
describes the focus of the organization: ‘“‘It shall be 
the goal of the LifeServers to initiate, develop and 
maintain community programs or projects which 
will serve to contribute to the mutual benefit of the 
LifeServers, our own community and the communi- 
ty at large.’”’* This community service orientation is 
also part of the charter of the Long-Termers Pro- 
gram at the Utah State Prison.” A strong public 
service focus also characterizes a number of pro- 
grams in which long-termers are engaged within the 
Connecticut Department of Corrections. 

Beyond involvement in these specialized ac- 
tivities, itis imperative that programs for long-term 
prisoners be developed within the ‘“‘mainstream”’ of 
institutional life. It is in this context that many 
observers have seen real opportunities for long-term 
prisoners to engage in sustained, growth-potential 
involvement. For example, the “prison career”’ 
model of education programs described by Toch, 
Flanagan, and Palmer goes far beyond the inmate- 
as-student conception of these programs. Instead, 
this mode! views education as a long-term process in 
which considerable resources are invested in the 
education of prisoners, but where these investments 
are returned to the correctional agency through the 
involvement of inmates as tutors, teacher’s aides, 


® Bennett, “Some Suggested Programs for Long-term Inmates,” supra, note 4, 
p. 416. 

1 William R.T. Palmer, “Programming for Long-term Inmates: A New 
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*° Utah State Prison, Longtermers (pamphlet). Draper, Utah, no date. 

2! Williams, “Commentary,” p. 441. 

™ Home Office, Report of the Control Review Committee, p. 11. 


and eventually as instructional staff. The involve- 
ment of long-term offenders in prison industry can 
also be structured so well-trained and experienced 
inmate-trainees graduate to positions of respon- 
sibility, share their experience and training with 
other inmates, and provide a valuable service to the 
prison. Bennett had provided examples of more im- 
aginative roles that long-term inmates can assume, 
and many of his examples share the community ser- 
vice focus that characterizes much of the thinking in 
this area. 

The catalog of previous efforts is not long, and 
much of the writing on programing for long-term in- 
mates is suggestive rather than descriptive of suc- 
cessful efforts. This is both a strength and a limita- 
tion. For while the anxious administrator may 
desire a catalog of proven programs from which to 
choose, and such a catalog might provide a useful 
reference point for program development, the dearth 
of ‘‘proven remedies”’ in this area encourages exact- 
ly the sort of experimental, imaginative thinking 
that this problem requires. 


Responsibility and Authority for Sentence Planning 


Planning constructive prison terms for long-term 
inmates involves developing an answer (or group of 
answers) to what Williams calls ‘the most basic 
question’’: ‘‘What should these people be doing for 
these long periods of time?’ To provide the 
broadest possible set of alternatives to address this 
question, the correctional agency must consider 
where to locate responsibility and authority for this 
task. In multifacility correctional systems, program 
opportunities and housing alternatives for long- 
term inmates will span more than one facility. 
Therefore, should responsibility for sentence plan- 
ning for long-term prisoners be located within the 
central office of the agency, or should this task be 
distributed to program officials in specific institu- 
tions? A task force within the British penal system 
recently considered this issue. The Control Review 
Committee described sentence planning in these 
terms: 


We propose that an individual career plan should be drawn 
up for each prisoner at the start of his sentence. The pian 
would be discussed with the prisoner and would take account 
of his personal circumstances and needs; it would suggest the 
likely shape of his sentence including when he might be ex- 

to be re-classified, the sort of establishments he 
should be transferred to at different stages of his sentence 
and for how long, and kinds of vocational training, education 
or other programs from which he might benefit. In time it 
might be possible to draw up more detailed career plans than 
this. But the important point is that a plan of any sort, 
however basic, would be preferable to the eit arbitrary 
and unintelligible prison experience . . . 


Since the decision about appropriate facility 
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placement constrains subsequent program, security 
and work assignment decisions, the British task 
force concluded that rational sentence planning for 
long-term offenders could only be achieved if ad- 
ministrative responsibility for planning was cen- 
tralized. The task force noted that ‘“‘We do not think 
that sentence planning could sensibly go ahead on 
any other basis.’”** This approach calls for the 
establishment of ‘Sentencing Planning Units” 
within reception facilities. The role of these units is 
much broader than the current view of reception 
units. Operating in conjunction with central office 
staff, the Sentence Planning Units would serve as 
the coordinative link between the long-term inmate 
and the resources of the entire correctional system. 

If a long-term prisoner presented serious control 
problems that made him unacceptable in a par- 
ticular prison or program, the Control Review Com- 
mittee’s proposal would send the inmate back to the 
Sentence Planning Unit for reassessment: 

In some cases the reassessment period may reveal that 
prisoner’s disruptive behavior was a response to a particular 
problem; after receiving help in the sentence planning units 
such prisoners might well be transferred back to the same or 
another long-term prison. In other cases, however, a prisoner 
may be identified as presenting control problems which can- 
not be dealt with in normal prison conditions and we propose 
that a number of small units should be established to cater 
for prisoners in this group.” 

The concept of a coordinative link between the 
long-term prisoner and the entire correctional 
system was also endorsed in a recent report of the 
Long-term Offender Task Force of the Arizona 
Department of Corrections. The Arizona task force 
suggested the creation of staff positions titled 
‘‘long-term offender program manager’ to serve as 
a focal point for sentence planning and programing 
for long-term prisoners. This proposal envisions the 
formulation of contracts between the long-term in- 
mate and the agency. These contracts would specify 
short and long-range goals, and would contractually 
bind the agency to rewards (including reduced 
custody status, participation in prerelease pro- 
grams, and others) for achievement of these goals.” 

Centralization of decisionmaking authority will be 
resisted by many correctional administrators. Ob- 
jections will range from perceptions of unwarranted 
central office intrusion in the daily management of 
facilities, to the position that staff who are 
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“closest” to the prisoner at any point in the 
sentence are best equipped to judge the inmate’s 
progress and needs. These objections may have 
merit, but the fact remains that in correctional 
systems where inmates move from facility to facili- 
ty during the course of the term, rational sentence 
planning for long-term inmates requires coordina- 
tion of the inmate’s progress throughout the term. 
Moreover, these Sentence Planning Units represent 
a resource not only for inmates, but also for the in- 
stitutional officials in the prisons where long- 
termers will be housed. 


Problems and Prospects 


Planning and executing constructive sentences 
for long-term prisoners will tax the resources and 
imagination of the entire correctional agency. Cen- 
tralized coordination of planning may introduce con- 
flict between facility staff and personnel of the 
Sentence Planning Units. Other prisoner subgroups, 
including violence-prone prisoners, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, the drug-dependent, the 
retarded, and others demand specialized attention 
as well. Why should an agency with this menu of 
problems and demands focus resources and staff 
talent on long-term prisoners? This question is par- 
ticularly ironic given the perception among correc- 
tional staff that long-term inmates tend to be 
among the most quiescent and least troublesome of 
inmates.” Shouldn’t squeakier wheels be greased 
before an agency makes a commitment to long- 
termers? 

The answer to this dilemma lies in appreciation of 
the unique circumstances of the long-term prisoner. 
These are the inmates who have the most time to 
fill, the least hope, and who are most in néed of credi- 
ble incentives in order to cope. The direction of 
public policy in terms of recent sentencing legisla- 
tion is toward the reduction of hope. Natural life 
terms and minimum sentences of 25, 30 or more 
years illustrate this direction. 

It is correctional staff, however, who must live 
with the consequences of these policies. These conse- 
quences can be profoundly negative, not only for in- 
mates but also for prison staff and the correctional 
agency. Thus while it may seem cheaper to operate 
prisons ‘“‘in which inmates unobtrusively and very 
gradually waste away’ the true costs of this 
nonstrategy may be enormous. Conversely, when 
long-term prisoners are viewed not only as an 
economic drain but as a potential resource, the 
marginal costs of imaginative and sustained pro- 
graming for these inmates declines. As the Arizona 
Department of Corrections’ Long-term Offender 
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Task Force recently observed: ‘“The use of long-term 
offenders in the institution is a logical and 
reasonable step in providing benefits for both the in- 
stitution and the offender.’’* The subsequent im- 
provement in institutional climate, inmate-staff 
relations, and other less easily measured dimensions 
cannot be discounted. As Toch has observed, 
“prisons must promote constructive change 
especially in long-term inmates because prisons 
benefit from such impact themselves.”’” 


Postscript: A Note on Program Elements 

As noted earlier, garnering support from correc- 
tional administrators, budget personnel, legislators 
and the public for innovative programing for long- 
term inmates is a difficult task. While the needs of 
these inmates for such can be easily 
documented, the label of “‘least deserving” also 
characterizes these serious offenders. Several 
elements found in a number of operating programs 
may help to generate support (or at least temper op- 
position) to the development of programs for long- 
term inmates. 

First, a public service focus may be critical to 
engendering public and political support for pro- 
gram efforts for long-term inmates. Involvement of 
long-term inmates in nonprofit, nonpartisan ‘‘wor- 
thy”’ causes will highlight the contributory nature 
of these efforts. 

Second, the presence of an external advisory 
board or group serves several important purposes. 
First, it helps to legitimize the program in the eyes 
of prison staff, administrators, and others. Second, 
these groups may have important benefits for in- 
mate participants, in terms of permeability of the 
prison walls, new stimuli, and contact with real- 
world role models, issues, and problems. 

Third, innovative programing efforts require staff 
linkages that are sympathetic/supportive in nature. 
Staff members selected to work with long-term in- 
mates in specialized programs should be recruited 
on a voluntary basis, and should indicate a clear in- 
terest in working with long-term inmates. In many 
such programs the supportive role of the staff 
member is apparent, but it is also clear that staff do 
not direct program activities in authoritarian ways. 
This appreach enhances the inmates’ sense of 
ownership of the effort, particularly in the case of 
inmate-initiated community service projects. 
However, the unobtrusive but supportive staff 
porture may be difficult to maintain in the face of 


%* Arizona Department of Corrections, p. 80. 
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constantly changing staff. Given this issue, a degree 
of permanence of staff assignment to long-term in- 
mate programs is important. 

Fourth, many innovative long-term inmate pro- 
grams involve a small, self-selected group of in- 
mates. There are a number of benefits to keeping 
such programs small and to allowing member selec- 
tivity. These include fostering of group cohesion 
(both within the group and between the group and 
staff members), reducing the problems associated 
with large inmate groups, and continuity of pro- 
gram participants over time. 

Fifth, programs for long-term inmates will have a 
better chance to succeed if they present minimal 
costs to the state. Minimization of costs can be 
achieved through cost recovery (if products or ser- 
vices are sold), or if the program’s efforts are very 
labor-intensive. Costs can also be contained by 
donations of time and/or materials from extra- 
prison resources. In any event, modest investments 
by the agency can be balanced by the ‘‘experimen- 
tal’’ or innovative nature of the program, and by the 
public service element. 

Sixth, it is critical that programs for long-term in- 
mates not be competitive with the private sector. 
Given the undesirable nature of these offenders in 
the public eye, and the abuses of profitable inmate 
enterprises that periodically come to light, this is 
likely to be an important and highly sensitive aspect 
of programing for long-term offenders. 

Seventh, institution-based programs often benefit 
in many concrete ways from a regular liaison person 
with the outside, either in the form of a volunteer or 
paid staff member. These people help mobilize com- 
munity involvement and support, help cut red tape, 
and provide opportunities to solve ‘‘little”’ problems 
that are endemic to the institution such as purchas- 
ing materials, mailing correspondence, conducting 
library research, gathering information, and others. 

Finally, many small, selective programs for long- 
term prisoners provide what Toch calls a ‘“‘sanc- 
tuary’’ for long-term prisoners. Program activities 
take place in an environment that provides a 
definable “‘place” for inmates to go each day. This | 
environment is important as it allows lower social 
density than other areas of the prison, promotes 
group identity, allows closer and more natural in- 
teraction with staff members, and represents a 
respite from “‘general population.”’ This aspect of 
programing for long-term inmates may be difficult 
to achieve in crowded prisons, but flexibility and a 
time-sharing approach to these ‘‘sanctuary”’ areas 
may alleviate these space problems. 
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Profiles 1 in Terror: The Serial Murderer 


By Ronatp M. Houmes, Ep.D., anp James E. DeBurcer, Pu.D. 
University of Louisville 


galvanized public attention to the work of 
law enforcement personnel. In past decades, 
when the situational context of most homicides en- 
sured or at least enhanced the probability of rapid 
solution, law enforcement personnel were lauded for 
their investigative skills. In recent years, however, 
both the public and those in law enforcement have 
expressed frustration and concern regarding the 
growing number of unsolved murders in this Nation. 
Since 1960, the solution rate for homicides has 
declined from over 90 percent to approximately 76 
percent in 1983 (Newsweek, 1984). This dramatic 
decline in the solution rate coincides with a period of 
increasingly sophisticated technology and an in- 
crease in the number of police officers per capita. 
Given the increased technology available for scien- 
tific investigation of these violent crimes, a fair con- 
clusion is that the decrease in the solution rate can 
be attributed more reasonably to the character of 
many contemporary homicides than to the ability of 
the investigators. While about 20 percent of all 
homicides today have no apparent motive, in 1966 
only 6 percent of all homicides were motiveless. 
Many of the currently unsolved homicides are 
believed to have been perpetrated by serial murders. 
Serial murder, the focus of this article, is not a 
totally new kind of criminal behavior. Generally, 
however, this crime represents the emergence of a 
form of homicide which is very different from 
murders commonly investigated in earlier times. 
Stranger-perpetrated, this form of murder often 
reflects neither passion nor premeditation stem- 
ming from motives of personal gain. More frequent- 
ly, it tends to reflect nonrational or irrational 
motives or goals and its victims stand in a deper- 
sonalized relation to the perpetrator. One alarming 
aspect of contemporary serial murder is the extent 
to which its perpetrators believe that violence 
against human beings is a normal and acceptable 
means of implementing their goals or motives. 
While the major purpose here is to describe a 
systematic typology of serial murders, an initial 
comment will be made on the significance of 
violence in the everyday social context as a possible 
contributory factor in the emergence of this form of 
violent crime. 


H OMICIDE is a crime which has historically 


Social-Cultural Context of Violence 


There is growing evidence to support the view 
that social and cultural factors in postindustrial 
American society tend to enhance the probability of 
interpersonal causes and perpetration of criminal 
violence. And it also seems likely that serial murder 
represents an advanced form if not an ultimate ex- 
tension of violence; for here is a form of homicide 
which by rational standards is pointless and unac- 
companied by remorse or a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the perpetrator. Studies by Wolfgang 
and his associates on the subculture of violence 
(Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1982; Wolfgang and 
Weiner, 1982). have clearly demonstrated the ways 
in which personal and contextual factors may in- 
teract to produce violent criminal behavior. It is dif- 
ficult to establish the specific mechanisms by which 
a culture of violence may be translated into specific 
criminal acts such as serial murder. But it seems 
likely that the basic processes of socialization which 
affect individual behavior from childhood through 
adulthood are saturated with a potential for violence 
in interpersonal relations. 

Both in terms of contemporary life in America and 
in terms of this society’s European roots, there is a 
fertile cultural seedbed of violent examples for 
behavior. Currently, violence as a “‘normal’’ or ap- 
propriate response in many situations has explicit 
or implied approval in many facets of our American 
culture. This may stem largely from the recurrent, 
extensive, and essentially ‘‘pointless’’ violence that 
is commonly portrayed in mass media. There is a 
sensitivity-dulling exposure to it that reaches all 
age groups and pervades the waking hours of both 
children and adults. Television depicts violence in 
movies and in videos; rock stars, in their entertain- 
ment acts make use of hammers, swords, clubs, etc. 
One study of childrens’ TV programs by a Senate 
Committee found 16 violent incidents per broadcast 
hour. Such material connotes at least passive accep- 
tance of violence. The news media provide further 
real-life examples of recourse to violence in politics, 
racial and ethnic relations, labor relations, and the 
American family. The role of TV as an influence on 
personal acceptance of violence and as a precursor of 
violent behavior is still being researched and 
debated: 
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Historical and sociological study of American life 
has provided many examples of violence throughout 
our history. From very early days in this society, a 
passive acceptance of violence has existed. Our fron- 
tier was characterized by a poor system of law en- 
forcement, little assurance that a judge would arrive 
in time for a hearing or trial, and a generally weak 
and uneven judicial system. In some areas, these 
conditions paved the way for initiation of a vigilante 
system. Vigilantism was a unique and often violent 
response to the conditions of frontier America. 


Often, vigilante leaders were social conservatives at- 


tempting to maintain what they perceived as 
necessary social order. Their victims, unfortunately, 
included a wide range of easily identified 
people—Blacks, Catholics, and others whose chief 
offense lay in their unacceptable or unwelcome 
status. Even in contemporary America, political 
ideology of the powerful tends to legitimize the use 
of violence to protect the interests of the powerful. 
Our cultural norm which grants some acceptance to 
this use of violence probably stems largely from the 
frontier ideology. 

Widespread individual acceptance of the perpetra- 
tion of violence appears to be more predominant in 
the South and the West; however, it is suggested 
that there is a general increase in acceptance of 
violence throughout the Nation. Many urban 
minorities are arming themselves for protection 
against new urban predators who seek to take their 
property or take their lives. The person growing up 
in American society tends to learn subtle lessons 
about violence which reinforce the positive aspects 
of interpersonal violence in certain situations. 

Many people believe that violence is justifiable 
under certain circumstances; witness, for example 
the growing acceptance of executions during the 
past decade. While many are repulsed by the idea of 
taking the life of another person under any cir- 
cumstances, others would justify this action in case 
of self-defense or other valid circumstances. In 
terms of criminal behavior, research clearly in- 
dicates that some have no reluctance whatever in 
resorting to violence in the course of crimes which 
are essentially property-related. Toward the polar 
end of the continuum of violence acceptance are 
those who see little or no intrinsic wrong in the 
murder of another human being. For example, serial 
killer Gerald Stano remarked that the killing of his 
victims was no different than stepping on a 
cockroach. 

Aside from the contemporary social context and 
its possible contribution to violence, there exists a 
history of violence which includes commentary on 


an extreme form of violence—serial murder. A 
speaker recently introduced an address on this topic 
by saying that ‘Serial murder is a product of the 
1970’s.”’ But this is not accurate. The notoriety of 
the contemporary serial murderer has been widely 
covered by the printed media and also by television. 
Thus, a general impression exists that this type of 
homicidal predator has emerged only in the last few 
years. But this perception is not supported by a 
careful examination of literature on the topic, 
despite the fact that the names of contemporary 
serial murderers roll off the lips of criminal justice 
students like a litany of unholy saints—Gacy, 
Williams, Bundy, Lucas, Toole, Berkowitz, and 
others. 

But historical study reveals other criminals who 
lived in much earlier times and committed atrocities 
of such magnitude that their names are not likely 
ever to be forgotten by serious students of homicide 
(Time, 1979; Science Digest; U.S. News). Gilles De 
Rais, a 15th century nobleman and confidant of 
Joan of Arc, is Known to have tortured, raped, and 
killed more than 800 children. The gratification he 
received from his sadistic actions and necrophilia 
derived more from mutilation of the children than 
from traditional sexual relations. In the latter part 
of the 19th century, a man know as the “ogre of 
Hanover’’—whose real name was Fritz Haarman, 
sodomized and murdered scores of young boys. 
Haarman reportedly obtained sexual pleasure by 
ripping out the throats of his young unfortunate vic- 
tims (Holmes, 1983). But probably the most famous 
serial killer in all history was Jack the Ripper who 
lived in late 19th century England. His predilection 
for London prostitutes made his name a household 
word. According to learned estimates, however, his 
victims numbered not more than seven. The crimes 
of Jack the Ripper pale in comparison with the serial 
murders committed by contemporary killers such as 
Bundy, Lucas, and Toole. 


Serial Killers: Geographically Stable and Transient 


It should be apparent that there is a difference 
between mass murderers and serial murderers. 
Mass murderers kill a number of people in one place 
at one time. This type of killer usually exhibits a 
momentary frenzy and kills in his frenzy. He pro- 
bably will not kill again. The serial killer murders a 
number of people over a long period of time. 

There is a need to first identify serial killers in 
terms of their degree of spatial mobility. Two major 
forms can be noted. The geographically stable killer 
is one who typically lives in a particular area and 
kills his victims within the general region of his 
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residence. John Wayne Gacy, for example, lived in 
Chicago. He was a well-known personality, a self- 
employed businessman, and an entertainer of 
children. Suspected of killing 33 young men and 
boys, he not only murdered his victims in or near his 
home, but buried them in such places as his crawl 
space in his home, in his attic, between his walls, 
under his patio and driveway, and other such unlike- 
ly places. Albert Fish, a resident of New York and 
self-confessed lust killer and cannibal of more than 
200 young boys and girls, also was a geographically 
stable serial killer. One of the most famous recent 
serial killers is Wayne Williams. He was convicted 
of only two killings. However, his probable involve- 
ment in more than 30 killings of young black males 
in Atlanta qualifies him for classification as a 
geographically stable, serial killer. 

This type of homicidal predator is often employed 
in his own community, well-known and well- 
respected. His killings may occur over several years 
before his apprehension. The senselessness of his 
acts is a puzzle to law enforcement personnel since 
the usual motives for murder——spurned love, 
money, or revenge——are missing. An additional 
source of great frustration is the lack of physical 
evidence usually accompanying homicide in these 
kinds of cases. The serial murderer kills for more ex- 
otic reasons—and these are reasons that are not im- 
mediately evident to the investigating officer. Very 
frequently, the motive is sexual in nature and the 
predator may slaughter a selected group of victims. 

The other type who presents a different set of pro- 
blems to law enforcement is the geographically tran- 
sient serial killer. This type of serial murderer 
travels continually throughout his killing career. 
Typically he kills in one police jurisdiction and 
shrewdly moves on to another. Consider Ted Bundy. 
Ted, a handsome former law student from 
Washington State, is suspected of killing more than 
a score of women in Washington, Utah, and Col- 
orado. He eventually was apprehended and sentenc- 
ed for the kidnapping of Carol DaRonch in Murray, 
Utah. Later taken to trial for the killing of Caryn 
Campbell, he escaped. His trail led to Chicago, East 
Lansing, Louisville, and, finally, to the campus of 
Florida State University in Tallahassee. Less than 2 
weeks after his arrival, Bundy brutally attacked 
Lisa Levy, Margaret Bowman, Karen Chandler, and 
Kathy Kleiner at the Chi Omega Sorority House. 
Two blocks away, he broke into the home of Cheryl 
Thomas and assaulted her. Lisa and Margaret died 
as a result of this crime. Two weeks later, Ted killed 
his last victim, 12-year-old Kimberly Leach. When 
Don Patchen, supervisor of the Homicide and 


Assault Unit of Tallahassee Police Department in- 
terviewed Bundy regarding 36 cases of unsolved 
murder victims, Ted calmly told the veteran police 
officer that he could add one digit to that number. 
Patchen believes that Bundy has murdered more 
than 300 young women throughout the United 
States; many of these victims were from the great 
northwest. When Bundy was queried regarding the 
number of states in which he has killed, he admitted 
that his “entity” had killed in six different states 
(Michaud, Anyesworth, 1983; Patchen, 1984). 

At this time, there is little known about Henry 
Lee Lucas. But it can safely be said that his victims 
may number in the hundreds. At least 142 of his 
crimes have been verified. At times he has claimed 
responsibility for 365 killings and has led police of- 
ficers to many grave sites. 


Typology of Serial Murders 


As is true of any specific type of human behavior, 
different people may have the same basic motiva- 
tion but behave differently. This variation in 
behavior may stem from many factors. Social and 
behavior scientists have developed a wide range of 
models for describing behavioral! models. These 
models will not be reviewed here since our focus is 
on a specific type of a typical behavior——serial 
murder. Below a typology is described which 
categorizes the major types of serial murderers. 
Within each type the motives which seem to 
predominate will be examined. In each type it will be 
apparent that the motives function to provide for 
the serial killer a personal justification for the 
violence he commits. 

Visionary Type 

Most serial murders would not be considered 
psychotic. They are in touch with reality but have 
no feelings for others. By contrast the “visionary 
type’”’ is impelled to murder because he has heard 
voices or has seen visions which demand that he kill 
a certain person or a category of persons. For some 
the voice or vision that is perceived may be that of a 
demon; for others it may be from God. Consider the 
case of Harvey Carignan; he was convicted of killing 
six women. But it is believed he killed many, many 
more. All of these victims fell prey to Carignan 
because God told him to do it. He perceived the 
women as “‘bad’’ people and himself as God’s instru- 
ment to do away with evil in the world. Another il- 
lustrative case is one in which a young male 
decapitated a 76-year-old woman and stabbed her 
lifeless body over 200 times. Within the next two 
weeks he assaulted three other elderly women, each 
time stabbing them in the neck and chest area. 
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Upon apprehension, he related that he was possess- 
ed by a red demon who demanded this action and 
that he could find comfort only through killing. 

Both killers heard voices that were only in their 
heads. Both operated because of a vision. One was 
god-mandated, the other was demon-mandated. 
These two subtypes give different justification for 
their actions even though the end product is the 
same, a homicide. The perpetration of violence is 
legitimized by the vision the serial killer ‘‘experienc- 
ed.” There is little doubt about the mental state of 
this type of serial killer. At times he is clearly out of 
touch with reality. He hears voices and sees visions. 
In psychiatric terms, this type of serial killer could 
- be termed psychotic. A shrewd defense attorney 
could certainly make the case of an “‘insanity’’ plea. 
Mission-Oriented Type 

The serial killer who has a mission to fulfill is one 
who consciously has a goal in his life to eliminate a 
certain identifiable group of people. He does not 
hear voices or see visions. However, he may decide 
on his own that it is his role to rid the world of a 
group of people who are ‘‘undesirable”’ or unworthy 
to live with other human beings. Recently, there was 
a case of four young women who were similarly 
murdered. All four victims frequented local night 
spots. One was a known prostitute, and the others 
had alleged reputations for casual sexual en- 
counters. Their dress style appeared to advertise 
their personal availability and their willingness to 
participate in sex for money. The murderer of these 
women had a personal mission, a mission to rid his 
community of prostitutes. During the interrogation 
of the killer, not only was he aware of his killings but 
he verbalized a sense of pride because of rendering 
the community such a great service. 

The mission-oriented serial murderer is not 
psychotic; he does not hear voices or see visions. He 
has a self-imposed duty to rid the world of an unwor- 
thy group of people. The victim group may be pro- 
stitutes, young women, Catholics, or any other 
group he defines as unworthy to live with decent 
people. He may be either an organized nonsocial or a 
disorganized asocial type (Hazelwood and Douglas, 
1980; 2). He lives in the real world and interacts with 
it on a daily basis. Typically when this type of killer 
is arrested, his neighbors cannot believe that he is 
the person responsible for the deaths of so many 
people. Take the case of the above geographically 
stable, serial killer from Louisville. Neighbors 
described him.as a nice young man who cared for the 
people in the neighborhood and was a social worker 
in a group home for convicted felons. No one had 
suspected him of murdering young women in his 


community. 
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Hedonistic Type 

Physical evidence accompanying murders com- 
mitted by the hedonistic type tend to be most strik- 
ing and bizarre. Consider these examples. 

The nude body of a young woman was discovered 
in an alley; her body had been mutilated, both 
breasts had been removed, and her vaginal vault 
had been crudely excised. In another case, in the 
summer of 1984, a street wino was found dead in a 
walkway in an urban area. The cause of death was 
internal bleeding. He was nude, and a crutch was 
found inserted seventeen inches into his rectum. As 
yet, no one has been arrested in either of these cases. 

Interview records with the hedonistic type reflect 
a perverted means of thrill-seeking. A young male 
presently awaiting sentencing in a multiple killing 
of young boys, described, with a gleam in his eyes, 
the great pleasure he received in killing the young 
men. He said that he felt a rush of excitation when 
he put the knife into the ribs of the young boys. Kill- 
ing for him was a thrill, it was ‘‘pure’’ enjoyment. 
This is typical of the hedonistic serial murderer. 

As difficult as it must be for most people to 
realize, there are some people who can kill simply for 
the thrill of it. These people kill not because of a goal 
in their life to rid the community of undesirables; 
neither do they kill because they hear voices or see 
visions. They kill because they enjoy it. They kill 
because the thrill becomes an end in itself. The lust 
murderer can be viewed as a subcategory of the 
hedonistic type because of the sexual enjoyment ex- 
perienced in the homicidal act (Hazelwood and 
Douglas, 1980;3). Anthropophagy, dismemberment, 
necrophilia, or other forms of sexual aberration are 
prevalent in this form of serial killing. Often this 
type of serial killer is typically intelligent; less in- 
telligent ones tend to be street smart. Apprehension 
of the hedonistic type is very difficult especially if 
he is geographically transient. His method of kill- 
ing, while sadistic and immeasurably pleasurable to 
him, makes investigation difficult for the law en- 
forcement professional. He may be able to escape 
detection for years. 

Power/Control-Oriented Type 

The Power/Control-Oriented Type receives 
gratification from the complete control of the vic- 
tim. Ted Bundy obviously experienced some great 
pleasure from exerting power and control in the kill- 
ing of his victims. While one description of the kill- 
ing of Kimberly Leach reports Bundy’s sexual 
pleasure connected with the act, the fundamental 
source of pleasure is not sexual, it is the killer’s abili- 
ty to control and exert power over his helpless vic- 
tim (Michaud and Aynesworth, 1980). In another 
case where there are indications of power-oriented 
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behavior, the Red Demon Killer experienced orgasm 
while stabbing his victim (picquerism). Holding the 
power of life or death over a victim is symbolically 
the ultimate control that one person can exert over 
another. 

By exerting complete control over the life of his 
victim, the murderer experiences pleasure and ex- 
citement, not from the sexual excitation or the rape, 
but from his belief that he does indeed have the 
power to do whatever he wishes to do to another 
human being who is completely helpless and within 
his total control. This type of serial murderer is not 
psychotic; he does live in the world and is aware of 
the rules and regulations that he is expected to 
abide by. He chooses, however, to ignore them. He 
lives by his own code and typically fits the patterns 
of a psychopathic or sociopathic type of personality. 
His behavior indicates a character disorder, not a 
break from reality. While the power/control-oriented 
type and the hedonistic type are probably both 
psychopathic, they differ in that killing for the 
hedonist is simply pleasurable. The hedonist 
receives sexual gratification in the process of killing 
another person and may experience orgasm from 
knifing the victim (picquerism) or having sex with 
the corpse (necrophilia). The pleasure derived from 
the killing by the power/control-oriented type 
derives from his capture and control of his victim, 
rendering his victim powerless and helpless, while 
forcing the captive to obey his every command. The 
power/control-oriented type experiences a self- 
inflated sense of importance and power. 


Serial Killer: General Characteristics 


While it may be beneficial to cast serial murderers 
into various categories depending on their motives, 
it is just as necessary to indicate some of the general 
characteristics of the offender. These should be seen 
as characteristics, not causes of behavior. A fun- 
damental difference exists between the two words; 
“characteristics” describe only what appear to be 
common variables whereas ‘‘causes’’ explain why 
certain behaviors occur. Rule (1984), an expert on 
serial murder, argues that it is impossible to speak 
in absolute terms when one is dealing with an aber- 
rant personality. The majority of serial killers ap- 
pear to share certain characteristics. First of all, 
most are white and are in the age group of 25 to 34 
years of age. They are intelligent or at least ‘‘street 
smart.’’ They are charming and charismatic; and 
many of them are psychopathic. Many such as Ed- 
mund Kemper are “police groupies’’ and are 
fascinated by police work. Kemper frequently 
associated with off-duty police officers and ques- 
tioned them about the progress which was being 


made on unsolved murders which he had committed. 
Serial killers often focus on one type of victim. Bun- 
dy selected young women, all with dark long hair 
parted in the middle. Williams chose young black 
males. It appears that the victim group shares two 
basic features: They are vulnerable and easy to con- 
trol. Often the serial murderer will use a ruse to gain 
access to their victims. Bundy, for example, fre- 
quently used a cast to simulate a broken arm to 
solicit sympathy and aid. 

It is also interesting to note that serial killers ap- 
pear to be highly mobile. Many will travel almost 
constantly, e.g., geographically transient type. They 
appear to be ‘“‘night people.” They appear to select, 
to stalk, and to kill their victims when most people 
are not as alert or aware of their personal 
vulnerability. They kill with ‘‘hands-on’” weapons 
such as knives, hands, fists; they have yoann con- 
tact with their victims. In the beginning, their kill- 
ings are elaborately planned. Toward the end of 
their killing careers, the plans disintegrate. They kill 
more in a “‘panic’’ and some kill more than one per- 
son at a time. Witness again the case of Bundy. He 
savagely attacked five women in the space of less 
than 2 hours; five were brutally beaten, and two kill- 
ed. Normally, the serial killer waits, stalks, kills, 
waits, stalks, kills (Rule, 1980). Toward the end of 
his murderous career, there is little time between the 
waits and the kills. 

Many of the known serial murderers were born 
out of wedlock. As children many were physically, 
sexually, or emotionally abused. These killers tend 
to abuse alcohol or drugs, and often this abuse ex- 
acerbated their sadistic fantasies. For example, 
their interest in media would lie more in the area of 
sadistic porn or other depictions of violence. Many 
are intimately involved with women who have no 
knowledge of their partner’s homicidal activities. 
Sexual relationships with these women are often 
characterized by binding and other forms of sadistic 
behavior. 


Serial Killers: A Problem for the 
Criminal Justice System 


The apprehension of serial killers by professionals 
in criminal justice appears to occur almost by acci- 
dent. Due largely to the senselessness of their 
crimes, their mobility and intelligence, they may go 
on for years without being apprehended. Their kill- 
ings are not of the “smoking gun” variety. One 
criminologist estimated that the number of serial 
murderers has tripled over the past two decades and 
that the overall murder rate has more than doubled. 
Currently it is estimated that about 5,000 people 
each year are victims of serial killers. Contrary to 
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the FBI’s estimate of 30 serial killers roaming 
throughout the United States, this same 
criminologist believes that there are over 100. In a 
personal interview on death row in Florida, Ted 
Bundy suggested that the number is much higher. 
(Rule, 1984; Newsweek, 1984; Bundy, 1985) 
Regardless of the number of serial murderers, the 
number of victims is significant. While other crimes 
such as robbery clearly affect more people, there 
should be no confusion when one speaks of the quali- 
ty of an act versus the quantity of an act. In view of 
the mission of criminal justice, there can be no stan- 
dard which uses numbers solely as a yardstick for 
action. The consideration of violence in the cultural 
context and comments here on the general 
characteristics of serial killers are intended solely to 
shed light on contemporary types of serial killers. 
But one compelling fact is apparent: There has ap- 
peared in contemporary times a class of homicidal 
predators who pose a clear and present danger to 
more than 5,000 Americans yearly. Certainly this is 
evidence enough that the criminal justice system 
must take notice and develop a plan of action. 
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Computers Can Help 


By Sytvia G. 
Education Administrator, U.S. Bureau of Prisons 


VISIT to the exhibitors area of any con- 
A ference, where educators gather, is rather like 
a living history lesson in changing education 
technology. Vendor booths used to display printed 
workbooks and answer sheets, audio-visual cassette 
tapes, slides, and, of course, 16mm. sound moving 
pictures. The scene has changed radically. The 
workbooks and audio-visual tapes are still very 
much in evidence but computers increasingly com- 
mand attention. Computor-assisted instruction, it 
seems, is making a strong entry into correctional 
education. Vocational, high school equivalency, 
career assessment, job search, and life skill course 
materials are now available for use on a wide variety 
of computers. The variety of course (software) and 
machines (hardware) available is dazzling, as are 
some of the prices quoted for purchase or lease, or 
lease with a buy-out option to purchase. Correc- 
tional administrators need to pause and think 
carefully before moving toward this exciting new 
educational option. The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has been on a long journey with computer-assisted 
instruction. Decisionmakers may benefit from 
knowing about this interesting experience and why 
Federal correctional administrators view computer- 
assisted instruction with both enthusiasm and cau- 
tion. 


A Little History 

The first attempt at computer-assisted instruc- 
tion (CAI) in the Federal Bureau of Prisons was 
tried approximately 15 years ago at several Federal 
correctional institutions (FCI). The equipment con- 
sisted of a terminal, which resembled a typewriter, 
and a printer. The terminal was activated by a 
telephone line connected to a nearby university- 
based main frame computer. When the terminals 
worked, and they often didn’t, the process produced 
loud clanging noises and it was difficult to do 
anything else in the same room. There were no video 
screens and the printouts were on rolls of paper of 
considerably less than the present “‘letter’’ quality. 
Courseware was limited to some basic mathematics 
and language-arts drill and practice materials. The 
telephone line connection cost approximately $1,000 
per month and the hardware leased for $2,000 to 
$3,000 per year, per terminal. ‘Down time’’ was a 
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constant problem and, therefore, effective schedul- 
ing of students was almost impossible. It was no 
surprise when FCI’s at Ashland, Kentucky; Milan, 
Michigan; and others soon discontinued these cost- 
ly and noisy early experiments. 


The Allen Teaching Machine 


Another effort which began during the 1970’s in- 
volved a machine, relatively simple by today’s stan- 
dards, and courseware developed by a teacher at the 
Federal prison in Lompoc, California. Known as the 
Allen Teaching Machine, named after the teacher, 
Byron Allen, it required students to push buttons to 
select the correct answers to questions on a display 
board mounted in front of them. Lights came on to 
indicate correct answers, and moving on to the next 
series of questions depended on pushing the correct 
answer button. Prototypes were assembled and 
distributed to selected Federal prisons on an ex- 
perimental basis. An interesting feature of this 
system was a required group process. The answer 
console accommodated five students, and progress 
through the program required the correct answer 
from all. Courseware was developed nationally, and 
also locally, by both teachers and students, after 
brief training sessions. These machines, like the 
first generation of computer terminals, suffered 
serious mechanical difficulties, not least of which 
were blown fuses and similar disasters associated 
with old electrical systems not geared to the new 
equipment. This second pioneering effort was aban- 
doned because of high costs, lack of courseware, and 
technical problems. An informal wait-and-see policy 
was adopted after these pioneering ventures. 

From time to time, between the early 1970’s and 
the beginning of the 1980’s, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons education staff traveled to Job Corps 
Centers, state prisons, and local school systems 
where professional journal or newspaper articles, or 
just rumor, suggested that a new machine-based in- 
structional system was in use. Nothing in place dur- 
ing this period encouraged Bureau educators to 
move into computer-assisted instruction again. 
Some of the new hardware was vastly improved but 
prices continued to be prohibitive. The courseware 
was strictly linear in design and seemed at par with 
less costly workbooks. Many of the computer-based 
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programs in prisons and Job Corps Centers during 
the 1970’s were supported by special Federal fund- 
ing and could not have been funded, at least by 
prisons, out of normal operating budgets. Continued 
high costs and inappropriate software reinforced the 
Bureau’s holding pattern with respect to the emerg- 
ing computer technology and courseware. There 
were, however, other developments in audio-visual 
hardware and software which offered correctional 
and other educators instructional assistance. Video 
cassette recorders (VCR) and players moved 
relatively quickly into Federal prison classrooms 
during the 1970’s. Early black and white monitors 
were soon replaced with color ones, and early Dick 
and Jane courseware was replaced with literacy and 
high school equivalency materials pioneered, in 
part, by the Kentucky Public Television System and 
commercially vendored by Cambridge and other 
publishers. Vocational and life skill courses soon 
became available in the VCR form from many 
sources. This was pretty much the situation when a 
new CAI option surfaced. 


Personal Electronic Transactor (PET) 


The Supervisor of Education, at FCI Milan, 
Michigan, requested funds from the Central Office 
of the Bureau to purchase three Commodore Per- 
sonal Electronic Transactors to provide instruction 
in BASIC programmer language to inmates, and to 
develop and to use programs for other courses of- 
fered in Milan’s education department. Plans includ- 
ed involving the students in the development of the 
instructional materials. The transactors, commonly 
called PET’s, had a video display unit and a 
keyboard, and were cassette driven. In the jargon of 
the computer world they had 32K bytes. This means 
that their storage capacity was 32 thousand units; a 
unit being either a letter of the alphabet, a space be- 
tween words, a punctuation mark, etc. Portions of 
the supervisor’s memo which described plans for the 
program are particularly noteworthy in view of the 
current state of the art. In a memo dated November 
7, 1977, the supervisor wrote: 


The Commodore Personal Electronic Transactor (PET) 
represents a manufacturing and marketing revolution within 
the computer industry. Here we have an inexpensive, highly 
portable, stand-alone computer which eliminates the need for 
telephone equipment and a central computer. The cost at 
$795 is less than an electronic typewriter. Contrast this to a 
leased educational terminal ... costing $1,600 per month in 
rentals. . 

A machine of this type can be used not only for delivery of 
educational materials, butalso . . . canbe pro q 
and thus also used to train computer programmers. The 
theory of operation of these microcomputers is identical to 
that of the largest computers in existence. . . . 


The printer attachment was not yet available and 
had to wait further developments. 


1981 Survey 


In 1981, while the Bureau was moving cautiously 
on all education related computer fronts, a private 
researcher, Antonia Stone, received a small private 
foundation grant “‘... to discover, through library — 
research and telephone contact, what, if any, repor- 
tage of computer use in corrections education ex- 
isted, and which facilities had existing programs.” 
Stone met with key Bureau education ad- 
ministrators and personally visited a variety of 
Federal prisons. Her report recorded a limited use of 
personal computers and the growing pains which 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons experienced during 
its early experimentation with CAI. At the time of 
her report, only a few Federal correctional institu- 
tions were using personal computers for education 
purposes. In an incredibly short time after her 
report, Bureau educators began to examine new 
CAI systems which, unlike their predecessors, seem- 
ed not only affordable, but ‘‘user-friendly.” 


An Integrated Computer System 

In the Federal system, a major change in direction 
began in late 1982 when the Western Regional 
Education Administrator for the Bureau, and the 
Supervisor of Education at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Pleasanton, identified a system of 
computer-assisted instruction which they thought 
was sufficiently developed and cost-effective to war- 
rent the Bureau’s attention, at least on a pilot basis. 
A demonstration of the new equipment and soft- 
ware was arranged at a meeting of supervisors of 
education in the Western Region and the Computer 
Curriculum Corporation (CCC) was invited to show 
what its integrated curriculum assisted instruc- 
tional system had to offer. The demonstration was 
particularly impressive since all of the courseware 
was contained in a minicomputer housed in a box, 
about the size of a small trunk, which could be ac- 
cessed by 97 terminals. The terminals consisted 
primarily of a keyboard and a video screen which, at 
the time of the demonstration in 1982, provided a 
black and white image. The system was visual only, 
but a digital speech adapter provided one audio- 
visual module for English as a Second Language. 
The system included one or more printers. 

The most attractive part of the package was 
courseware, which ranged from adult basic literacy 
(beginning at approximately the fourth grade level), 
through high school equivalency. Additionally, the 
courseware, two thousand hours of instruction in 
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all, included career development, job search and 
retention, and life/coping skill instruction. The 
system provided immediate feedback of student per- 
formance and progress to both the student and the 
instructor. 

Between the time of the first CAI experiments at 
. Ashland, Milan, and other Federal prisons, and the 
CCC demonstration in California, correctional 
systems had become wary of live telephone connec- 
tions between computers in prisons and the outside 
world. The CCC integrated minicomputer system 
was a totally self-contained, stand-alone system 
which met the security requirments of a correctional 
setting. It provided no linkages beyond the inhouse 
minicomputer to which all terminals were con- 
nected. The only telephone line required was one 
which could be used to call an 800 number when help 
was needed because of computer performance. 


Courseware Is the Critical Variable 


Over the years, each time Bureau staff became 
aware of a computer-assisted instructional system, 
a subject matter expert was dispatched to the site 
involved to evaluate the courseware. Early on, it 
was decided that one good way to gauge courseware 
effectiveness was to evaluate the adult basic educa- 
tion (ABE) module. The Bureau’s ABE specialist in 
the Washington, D.C., Central Office personally 
evaluated a variety of programs at various CAI 
sites which involved different hardware and 
courseware systems. She interviewed the instruc- 
tors as well as personally worked with the pro- 
grams, It was not until the CCC courseware surfac- 
ed that Bureau education staff felt they had found 
materials which met the Bureau’s standards of ef- 
fectiveness. In addition, the supervisors of educa- 
tion who participated in the demonstration in 
California had the opportunity to sit at terminals 
and access courseware, at random. The consensus 
was that hardware and software offered by CCC, and 
preliminary rental/purchase prices quoted, sug- 
gested that it was time for the Bureau to once again 
get involved in computer assisted instruction. A re- 
quest for CAI proposals went out to vendors in late 
1982 and, after a review of proposals by a committee 
of Bureau educators, the Computer Curriculum Cor- 
poration system was initiated, on a demonstration 
basis, in three Federal prisons: Petersburg, Virginia; 
Morgantown, West Virginia; and Englewood, Col- 
orado. At the time, these three institutions were 
designated as Youth Corrections Act (YCA) institu- 
tions and their primary programs were educational. 
Subsequently, this CCC system was extended to 
five additional institutions: Ray Brook, New York; 


Lexington, Kentucky; Leavenworth, Kansas; El 
Reno, Oklahoma; and Pleasanton, California. 


Personal Computers 

Parallel with this introduction of integrated com- 
puter assisted instructional systems, many Federal 
prisons bought additional personal computers and 
compatible software. There was no attempt to stan- 
dardize the personal computers or the software pur- 
chased. The prevailing viewpoint was that the 
freedom to choose the most cost-effective hardware 
and software, on a competitive basis at the local in- 
stitution level, would provide diversification and ex- 
perimentation to the point where the best and the 
most effective systems would emerge. Experience, 
not fiat, would indicate whether or not a move 
toward standardization was desirable, and which 
hardware and software would represent that stan- 
dard. At the time of the writing of this article, it is 
estimated that there are in excess of 300 personal 
computers in use in Federal correctional institution 
education departments. Brands in use include: IBM, 
TRS-80, Epson, Apple, Commodore, Heath/Zenith, 
and many others whose names may not be as 
familiar. 


The New Systems 


The computer-assisted instruction world is mov- 
ing very fast. The black and white video screen is 
now available in color. The newest systems are 
audio-visual and some have replaced the keyboard 
with a simple touch system or the use of bar-codes 
and bar-code readers which automaticaliy move the 
courseware forward and backward. Systems exist 
which permit the student to activate a zoom 
mechanism to more closely view a complicated piece 
of vocational training equipment. Courseware for an 
increasing number of vocational training programs 
is available, and some systems now even claim 
that they have tackled the most difficult part of the 
literacy continuum: grades 0-3. The development of 
an audio, as well as a visual, capability has helped in 
this most difficult instructional area. Some com- 
panies will tailor-make a curriculum specifically 
designed for a particular instructional or training 
need. However, these programs can usually be used 
only on that company’s brand of terminal. In any 
case, where once educators were faced with one or 
two limited, expensive systems, they are now con- 
fronted with a feast of choices. It was easier to say 
“no” to the early systems than to select among the 
diverse and excellent systems now available. 
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Electronic Technician Training 

Still another program at the Federal Prison Camp, 
Leavenworth, involves a computer-based electronic 
technician training program provided by Control 
Data Corporation. This course, which provides 450 
hours of basic electronic and related instruction, is 
designed to provide entry level skills for electronic 
technicians. In addition, Control Data’s program in- 
cludes job readiness and job counseling modules. 
The program has been in place for approximately 1 
year and early reports are favorable. 

Another company, National Education Corpora- 
tion—Intext, offers a computer-based electronics 
course which uses a bar-code technology. Part of 
this system is being pilot tested at FCI Tallahassee. 


Computer Literacy 

If computers are to be used for a wide variety of 
purposes not only in prisons but in the world in 
general, and it seems pretty certain that they will, 
individual computer literacy will become increasing- 
ly important. The Federal Bureau of Prisons now of- 
fers computer literacy training in many institutions. 
These programs, which are very popular, and which 
are available commercially, include the following 
critical elements: (1) how computers work; (2) pro- 
gramming computers; (3) using computers to solve 
human problems; and (4) the social impact and 
history of computers. 


Do Computers Really Help? 
One of the obvious questions asked of educators 
who work with computer-assisted instruction is: Do 
computers really help? The answer, of course, is: It 


To state the obvious, learning takes place in many 
ways and under many different circumstances. The 
Federal Bureau of Prisons has not attempted to 
measure whether or not the computer reduces the 
time it takes individual students to achieve higher 
grade levels or to master specific skills. There has 
been some informal record keeping which suggests 
that it does not. However, most instructors agree 
that the computer provides, in a nonjudgmental and 
infinitely patient manner, the drill and practice 
students need, in a way no live instructor can. Addi- 
tionally, immediate scoring and feedback is provid- 
ed so that the student, as well as the instructor, can 
measure whether or not learning has taken place. 

Computers also seem to meet the needs of the 
learner who, for whatever individual reason, cannot 
move at the average pace of a particular class. The 
computer’s pace depends on the individual learner, 
who can take as much or as little time as is required 


to master the skill of a particular lesson. The com- 
puter also makes allowance for the student who may 
not be available at the time a class is scheduled, or 
who may not be as comfortable as others in a 
classroom situation and who prefers to interact with 
the information presented on an individual basis. 
Preliminary observations from the teachers involv- 
ed in computer-assisted environments in Federal 
prisons indicate: 


(1) Students with poor reading skills tend to be 
the most reluctant to participate in CAI. 

(2) Some students will work harder on the com- 
puter than they will for a teacher. 

(3) The computer can only serve as a supplement 
to effective teaching; while it saves teacher 
time it also takes time for the teacher to 
manage the program. 

(4) The concern that the computers would prove 
to be a fad and interest would soon wane has 
not been the case, generally. Most students 
get ‘“‘hooked”’ after a few days of success. 

(5) The computers offer variety to the students. 
They are motivational. 

These comments were randomly selected to res- 
pond to some of the concerns that have been ex- 
pressed at meetings with educators and others who 
are exposed to computer-assisted instructional op- 
tions. 

In a correctional setting the computer goes one 
step further and provides an instructional option for 
the student who must be isolated for security or 
discipline purposes. The personal computer, unique- 
ly, can bring to that student the same educational 
options provided to the general population at ter- 
minals located in the main education areas. 

In summary, the computers are providing one 
more instructional option to the instructor who, as 
always, has the difficult job of motivating a student 
to learn, sustaining interest, and above all, deter- 
mining whether or not learning has taken place. 


The Future 

In 1983 Federal Prison Industries, a government- 
owned corporation which operates under the cor- 
porate name UNICOR and which provides employ- 
ment to Federal prisoners, made available $3 million 
to Federal prisons to develop experimental occupa- 
tional training programs. Many of the programs in- 
itiated, involved computer-related jobs: computer- 
assisted drafting, computer sciences, and numerical- 
ly controlled machine operations. During the course 
of funding these new training programs concern 
developed regarding whether or not future job 
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markets could absorb the numbers of inmates and 
free world students being trained. In addition, con- 
cern was expressed about the security of computers 
being used for training purposes in prisons. In the 
Fall of 1984, a computer work group was appointed 
to address these and related issues. This group had 
its first meeting in October 1984 and it’s report was 
released later that year. Key recommendations 
relate to a Bureau policy on computer security, 
scope and sequence of vocational training in com- 
puter related occupations and computer course stan- 
dards. These recommendations will be implemented 
throughout the Federal prison system during the 
coming year. 

If anything has been learned from the Bureau’s 
experience with computer-assisted instruction it is 
to move slowly and judiciously and not to select any 
single system at this time. It would likewise be a 
mistake to wait until the technology has completed 
its development, because, of course, that will never 
happen. It seems reasonable to select a system 
which is cost-effective and which does not require a 
commitment which cannot be terminated or 
redirected, readily, after 3 or 5 years. Three to 5 
years seems to be the length of time needed to test a 
particular system’s capability in terms of the re- 
quirements of different situations and the relative 
cost-effectiveness of the hardware, software, and 
maintenance costs. 

Incidentally, maintenance costs and annual cur- 
riculum rental fees are a serious consideration in any 


computer-selection process. If not careful, the 
education administrator can be burdened with costs 
which require a disproportionate share of available 
operating budgets. These, and any other recurring 
costs, need to be weighed carefully before moving 
toward available CAI options. 

It seems almost certain that future education 
delivery systems will include some multimedia 
device, probably audio-visual computers. Correc- 
tional educators are concerned that these devices 
not substitute for the classroom teacher who is a 
critical element in the instructional process. The 
challenge will be to use the machine to assist in, and 
not to take over, the instructional process. For, in 
the final analysis, education consists of much more 
than the mastery of facts or techniques. The inter- 
change of ideas and viewpoints invested with emo- 
tional content, and how these interchanges are con- 
ducted, are the essential ingredients of education, 
wherever it takes place. 
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FCI Fort Worth Substance Abuse 
Evaluation: A Pilot Study* 


By Jerome Masti, Px.D., Karen L. Nessitt, STEVEN GLICK, JACLYN TILBROOK, AND BARBARA COLDWELL 
Research Department, South Central Region, Federal Prison Service 


Fort Worth is a Security Level I institution. 
Its goals for the inmate population, over and 
above incapacitation, are primarily education and 
drug treatment programing. Treatment is provided 
by three substance abuse units: the STAR Unit for 
male substance abusers, the WIN Unit, for female 
substance abusers, and the FREEDOM Unit, for 
male alcohol abusers. Inmates are assigned to units 
based on either a documented history of drug abuse 
or a recommendation by the sentencing judge. An 
inmate must actively participate in the program in 
order to remain in the unit. All inmates have the op- 
tion of withdrawing from the program after 90 
days. If they choose to withdraw, they are usually 
transferred to a general unit at another institution. 
Substance Abuse Managers at FCI Fort Worth 
and elsewhere continue to express the belief that the 
single most important goal is to help inmates over- 
come their addiction through cognitive restructur- 
ing of their basic beliefs and attitudes toward drugs. 
The managers’ view is that a drug treatment pro- 
gram should be designed to develop new behaviors 
by encouraging healthy attitudes. Thus, in order to 
develop appropriate helping procedures, it is impor- 
tant to change the belief systems the addict has 
evolved with respect to drugs and the addictive pro- 
cess (Steinfeld, Rice, and Mabli, 1974). 
Historically, drug abuse programs within the 
prison system have been evaluated through incident 
reports and inmates’ behavior during incarceration. 
Given the heavy structure and close surveillance in 
most prisons, this approach to evaluation is ques- 
tionable as a valid predictor of drug usage after in- 
carceration where, even on parole, external con- 
straints are frequently minimal. The internal con- 
trols of drug abusers must be buttressed to effect 
true and lasting change. It follows, then, that a 
more effective predictor of enduring change might 
be a measure of attitude change during the process 
of drug abuse programing with the anticipation that 
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*The opinions expressed in this article are those of the authors 
and not necessarily those of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


a modification of attitudes toward drugs would 
decrease the chances of substance abuse following 
release. 

The STAR Unit’s philosophy for drug rehabilita- 
tion is holistic and covers four main areas of life: 
physical, mental, spiritual, and social. As in most 
units in the Bureau of Prisons, group counseling is 
the primary rehabilitative technique. The counsel- 
ing is aimed at cognitive restructuring of inmates’ 
attitudes about drug usage and covers topics such 
as stress management, narcotics anonymous, self- 
awareness, and relaxation therapy. The program 
consists of three phases: phase I is orientation, and 
requires 40 hours of programing; phase II is inten- 
sive programing, requiring 100 hours; and phase III 
is prerelease, requiring 40 hours of programing. In- 
mates are required to attend 180 hours in a variety 
of programs. 

We wished to examine whether this rehabilitative 
technique would effectively teach new behaviors 
(i.e, good work habits, regular participation in 
counseling sessions, and staying ‘off drugs). But 
since many “cons”’ can play the game, we wondered 
whether the inmate would carry those new 
behaviors into the free world. In keeping with the 
view that the critical need is to change life-long 
values and attitudes as well as behaviors, we felt it 
was important to explore preexisting attitudes and 
the related life styles that led to drug abuse. 

While many research designs focus only on 
behaviors, we devised a multimodal research plan 
including both behavorial indices and attitude 
measures in order to properly assess whether the 
program’s stated objectives were being achieved. In 
order to assess institutional behavior, drug at- 
titudes, and personality characteristics of the ad- 
dict, we focused on the following areas: 


(1) Attitudes toward drugs generally and in 
specific situations, as manifested by risk 
levels associated with taking drugs and the 
changes which occur during treatment. 

(2) Adjustment to incarceration, as indicated by 
changes in mood levels and disciplinary in- 
fractions. 
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(3) The relationship of risk in both criminal and 
drug-related areas to progress in the pro- 
gram. 


It is our view that both drug abuse and criminal 
behavior represent high degrees of risk-taking, and 
the inmate’s willingness to accept these risks would 
be interesting to track during the course of his in- 
volvement in the program. Along these same lines it 
would be informative to determine whether this 
risk propensity was limited to the drug-alcohol area 
or extended to criminal or indeed legitimate (e.g., 
vocational) situations. Thus we planned to deter- 
mine the degree to which the inmate would accept 
risk in a variety of life situations. 

The Choice Dilemmas scale is designed to measure 
risk-taking and has been used extensively in the 
research in this area (Kogan and Wallach, 1964). 
Good evidence exists that this instrument reflects 
not only concrete instances of risk-taking decisions 
but is a key to the cultural values underlying those 
decisions (Brown, 1965). A convergent line of 
reasoning is that criminally oriented people are 
more likely to be sensation seekers (Zuckerman, 
Bone, Neary, Mangelsdorff and Brustman, 1972), 
and it is through these sorts of activities that they 
come into conflict with the law. One can readily see 
how the extreme sensation seeker might gravitate 
either toward substance abuse or a criminal lifestyle 
involving high levels of excitement. In this respect, 
substance abusers may be viewed as being more 
likely to seek greater risk-taking in their lives than 
nonsubstance abusers. While risk-taking and 
sensation-seeking behaviors are difficult to modify, 
this line of reasoning argues that a proper evalua- 
tion of a drug abuse program would do well to incor- 
porate measures of these variables, since they may 
be closely tied to actual postrelease outcomes. 

The emotional liability of substance abusers has 
received little attention in the evaluation of institu- 
tional programs. One emerging view of the addictive 
process is that for at least a subset of addicts, the 
abused substance is their attempt at self-medication 
for emotional problems. This hypothesis would 
predict greater affective problems or variability in a 
substance abuse population and a lessening of these 
problems and variability as an inmate learns to 
cope. In order to measure emotional ups and downs, 
we needed an instrument that was readily ad- 
ministered, assessed a variety of affective areas, and 
was sensitive to variability over relatively short 
periods of time. The Profile of Moods States (POMS) 
readily fit these criteria. The POMS consists of 
. several subscales which tap areas such as tension, 


depression, and anger. The inmate who shows initial 
deficits (i.e., more depression, higher levels of anger, 
etc.) would be expected to show improvement from 
intake to release. 

A specific dimension receiving little attention in 
program evaluations of this nature is the distinction 
between primary and secondary substance abuse. 
The MacAndrew Scale was chosen to provide for 
this distinction since it could possibly enable the 
researchers to identify differential addictions in the 
prison setting. Some work in this area has already 
been done by Burke and Marcus (1977) in private 
treatment centers. 

It is claimed that primary alcoholism cannot real- 
ly be traced to any specific event in the life of the 
alcoholic, whereas secondary alcoholics begin drink- 
ing following some identifiable event which trig- 
gered ‘neurotic drinking.’ If successful in the 
prison setting, the MacAndrew Scale would be a 
useful tool for sustance abuse units within the 
prison system in adopting differential treatment 
strategies for the primary alcoholic versus the 
secondary alcoholic. 


Overview of Method 


We chose to assess the aforementioned areas by 
administering paper and pencil questionnaires (pre- 
and post-) as well as by collecting behavioral data. 
The pretest was administered within the first month 
of incarceration, and the posttest was given after 6 
months of programing, since with even a haif- 
hearted effort, an inmate would complete the pro- 
gram within 6 months. The first questionnaire, the 
Attitude Scale, attempted to assess inmates’ 
perceptions concerning the risks others take when 
using drugs. The second questionnaire, the Risk 
Scale, was designed to indirectly gauge the inmate’s 
own risk-taking level in a variety of contexts. The 
Profile of Mood States was administered to measure 
inmates’ adjustment to incarceration in the affec- 
tive realm. The fourth questionnaire, the MacAn- 
drew Alcoholism Scale, was used to distinguish 
primary from secondary addiction. 


Subjects 

Subjects were 113 male FCI Fort Worth STAR 
Unit residents. The mean age was 33.4 years. They 
were sentenced for a wide variety of offenses with 50 
percent being incarcerated for drug-related crimes. 
The drugs most often used were heroin (38 percent), 
cocaine (20 percent), and marijuana (16 percent). 
Over 50 percent had histories of polydrug abuse. 
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Instruments 


Attitude Scale 

The Attitude Scale is taken from Monitoring the 
Future: A Continuing Study of the Lifestyle and 
Values of Youth (Johnston, Bachman, and 
O’Malley, 1982). This scale asks about attitudes 
towards seven distinct drugs: marijuana, LSD, co- 
caine, heroin, amphetamines, barbiturates, and 
alcohol. It inquires about the judged harmfulness of 
drug usage ranging from ‘once or twice” to 
“‘regularly,”’ and the responses range from ‘‘no risk”’ 
to “great risk.” The scale has been administered an- 
nually since 1975 to high school seniors across the 
country to detect general changes in attitudes 
toward the perceived harmfulness of drugs. 
Risk Scale 

The Risk Scale utilized was taken from the Choice 
Dilemmas instrument originally developed by 
Kogan and Wallach (1964). It is a semiprojective 
technique which is readily administered as an in- 
dividual or group test and yields numerical scores. 
We used five of the original questions dealing with 
everyday behavior (e.g., making a career change) 
and wrote five new questions about drug-related 
behavior (e.g., delivering a package containing 
drugs). These questions were designed to measure 
level of risk-taking by presenting a problem having 
two alternatives. As in the original items, the sub- 
ject is asked to advise the protagonist in the pro- 
blem on a course of action. He may advise either a 
conservative or a risky course of action. If the sub- 
ject chooses any risk at all, he or she must decide on 
an acceptable probability level. These probabilities 
are represented as ‘“‘chances in ten,’”’ so a 1 in 10 
choice would represent the highest risk alternative 
with the most conservative choice being 10 in 10. 
While the conservative alternative is less desirable, 
it is virtually certain to be successful. And, although 
the risky course of action is less than certain, its out- 
come, if successful, is considerably more appealing 
than that of the conservative alternative. Because 
the subject is asked merely to advise a protagonist 


_and not express risk levels for himself, we felt the 


questionnaire tended to avoid the defensiveness 
most drug abusers show in testing (especially law 
enforcement) situations. 


Mood Scale - 


The Profile of Mood States (POMS) is widely used 
in treatment centers to measure emotional moods 
during treatment. The POMS measures mood levels 
in six areas: tension, depression, anger, vigor, 


fatigue, and confusion (McNair, Lorr and Drop- 
pleman, 1971). This test is designed to measure 
‘Right Now”’ moods and was selected to measure an 
inmate’s mood levels at initial incarceration and to 
remeasure moods after 6 months of drug treatment 
programing. 


Mac Scale 


The Mac Scale is a 49-item extract from the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). 
Since the MMPI is routinely given to all inmates 
entering the system, its use in this study was ex- 
tremely economical with respect to data collection. 
We felt this subscale would be a useful tool in identi- 
fying those with alcohol and drug abuse 
characteristics. 

The MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale is purported to 
be effective in identifying differential addictions in 
private treatment centers. Most of the validation 
work on MacAndrew’s Alcoholism Scale has been to 
determine its range of utility. The scale appears to 
measure enduring qualities of alcoholic per- 
sonalities. Prealcoholics score significantly higher 
on the MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale than do their 
nonalcoholic peers, and even after treatment their 
Mac scores remain high (Rohan, Tatro and Rotman, 
1969). Therefore, a high Mac score may not reflect 
current alcohol abuse; instead, it may reflect a 
history of alcoholism which may no longer be a pro- 
blem, or it may predict future alcoholism. It is 
designed to measure current and enduring qualities 
of the alcoholic personality (Butcher and Owen, 
1972). 


Procedure 

Data Collection began in August 1983. During the 
period ending January 1984, pretests were ad- 
ministered weekly to all new inmates entering the 
first phase of the STAR Unit (N=113). Posttesting 
was carried out approximately 6 months after the 
pretest. Posttests commenced in February 1984 and 
ended in July 1984 (N=47). Demographic informa- 
tion such as age, offense, social status, and length 
and type of drug usage was also collected on each in- 
mate. Inmates were called out to a room on their 
home unit in small groups (of 4-10) and ad- 
ministered the questionnaires by student interns. 


Results 
One hundred thirteen subjects filled out question- 
naires and had demographic information collected 
on them. The pretest scores for the scales are 
presented in tables 1 and 2. 
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TaBLe 1. Summary of Pretest Scores 


Variable N Mean S. D. 
Risk Scale 110 7.29 1.57 
Mac Scale 85 27.96 4.28 
POMS 
Tension 106 9.57 ; 6.45 
Depression 109 13.59 10.80 
Anger 110 9.11 8.51 
Vigor 106 17.34 6.85 
Fatigue 107 6.14 5.67 
Confusion 107 6.37 5.25 


The Risk Scale pretest mean of 7.2 indicates a 
preliminary conservative risk-taking level. The ex- 
pectation is that moderate risk-taking is culturally 
valued on the standard items which do not exhibit a 
high degree of risk-taking. We felt that the initial 
scores would be considerably higher on the criminal- 
drug-related items indicating a greater risk-taking 
attitude and would decrease as a result of the 
substance abuse programing. The standard risk 
items yielded a riskier mean (3.30) than did the drug 
items (3.97) which contradicts our previous thought. 
It appears that upon entrance into the program, the 
subjects associate less risk with drug-related ac- 
tivities as compared to other everyday activities. 
Once the program has been completed, it is our 
thought that the subjects would tend to associate a 
greater risk-taking attitude than before toward 
drug-related activities. 

The MAC Scale pretest mean score was 27.96. The 
recommended cutoff score is 24 or greater to effec- 
tively identify alcoholics for diagnostic and treat- 
ment purposes. This particular test posed a problem 
in that some of the inmates omitted questions deal- 
ing with policemen, females, and religion (N=85). 

Initial results on the POMS show that inmate 
response on the negative moods (i.e., tense, unhap- 
py, angry, etc.) were considerably more positive 
than normative data. They were also considerably 
higher on the positive moods (i.e., relaxed, cheerful, 
active, etc.). For example, the norm for the ten- 


TaBLe 2. Summary of Pretest Scores for the Attitude Scale 


Variable N % Responding ‘‘Great”’ 
Attitude Scale* 
Marijuana 113 32.74 % 
Heroin 111 77.47 % 
Cocaine 113 54.86 % 
LSD 113 69.91 % 
Amphetamines 113 60.17 % 
Barbiturates 113 56.63 % 


*Percentage responding “great risk” to regular use. 


sion scale is 18, while our drug abuse inmates 
averaged about half that with a 9.6. The norm on the 
depression scale is 22, and inmates scored well 
below the average with 13.6. Conversely, on the 
vigor scale, which includes positive moods, the in- 
mates responded with an average of 17 while the 
norm is 11. The validity of the inmates’ responses is 
questioned here since these averages are so far from 
the norm. It may be that the subjects answered 
these questions in a way they thought would be 
desired by the research. 

The Attitude Scale pretest results indicate that 
inmates perceive drug taking as less harmful than 
does the average high school senior. Table 3 com- 
pares the 1981 norms for high school seniors 
(Johnston, Bachman and O‘Malley, 1982), with the 
substance abuse subjects in terms of “‘great risk’ 
responses for regular use of marijuana, heroin, co- 
caine, LSD, amphetamines, and barbiturates. As ex- 
pected, this indicates that on admission, our sub- 
jects have a preliminary attitude that regular use of 
drugs is not perceived as a great risk. | 


TaBLeE 3. High School Seniors and Substance Abusers 
Responding “Great Risk" to Regular Use of Drugs 


Seniors (%) Substance Abusers (%) 
Marijuana 57.6 32.7 
Heroin 87.5 17.4 
Cocaine 72.3 54.8 
LSD 83.5 69.9 
Amphetamines 66.1 60.1 
Barbiturates 69.9 56.6 
Posttest 


Forty-seven subjects have completed 6 months of 
programing and been posttested (table 4). Factors 
such as short sentence length, transfers, and paroles 
account for the low completion rate. 

The posttest results on the Risk Scale revealed a 
slight tendency toward greater risk-taking, but it is 
not statistically significant (p.<.32). The POMS 
depression levels seemed to have improved (— 2.71), 
as did fatigue (— 1.27), while positive moods remain- 
ed high (vigor +1.40). With the Attitude Scale we 
expected the percentages of ‘‘great risk’’ responses 
to go up after 6 months of programing, but most 
tended to actually decrease, especially in the 
‘“‘regular’’ use of cocaine, LSD, and amphetamines. 
A significant departure from this trend is the 
perception of greater dangerousness of bar- 
biturates. 
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TaBLe 4. Summary of Pre- and Posttest Scores 


For Subjects Completing Both 
Pretests Posttests 
Variable N Mean S. D. N Mean S. D. Mean Diff. T P 
Risk Scale 44 7.13 1.67 44 6.80 1.88 -.33 114.26 
Mac Scale 15 27.47 4.85 15 27.73 4.91 .26 -.14 .89 
POMS 
Tension 40 9.18 7.03 40 9.00 7.27 -.18 Pe iy | .86 
Depression 42 13.26 11.40 42 10.55 10.61 -2.71 1.83 .07 
Anger 38 8.26 8.51 38 8.11 9.71 -.15 .08 .93 
Vigor 42 17.17 7.27 42 18.57 6.44 1.40 -1.41 16 
Fatigue 33 6.69 5.56 33 5.42 6.12 -1.27 1.09 .28 
Confusion 41 7.07 5.74 41 6.27 5.63 -.80 
Attitude* 47 
Marijuana 42.55% 40.42% -2.13 
Heroin 71.73% 72.34% 61 
Cocaine 59.57% 53.19% -6.38 
LSD 65.95% 59.57% -6.38 
Amphetamines 65.95% 57.44% -8.51 
Barbiturates 48.93% 53.19% 4.26 


*Percentage of responses of “great risk” with regular use. 


Discussion 

This pilot study attempted a unique evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a substance abuse unit’s pro- 
graming. Rather than measuring only institutional 
or free-world behavior, we attempted to assess 
cognitive and attitudinal changes that occur during 
programing. 

The preliminary test results on both the POMS 
and Risk Scale were less problematic than expected. 
The risk scores were quite conservative (7.29) and 
the POMS scores were high for positive moods and 
low for negative moods. These positive mood levels 
may reflect an inmate’s temporary positive frame of 
mind while being drug-free. On the other hand, one 
might suspect that inmates may be responding to 
both tests in what they perceive as the socially 
desirable direction. Inmates who are new to the in- 
stitution may be wary due to their recent experience 
with law enforcement officials and, therefore, res- 
pond to the questions in a different manner. Also, 
rather than being asked to volunteer for the testing, 
iumates were involuntarily called out from work du- 
ty and then asked to volunteer for testing in return 
for 2 hours of programing credit. Most inmates took 
the tests with reluctance. 3 

As mentioned earlier, we used the semiprojective 
Choice Dilemmas partly in order to avoid the social 
desirability problem. However, the Choice Dilem- 
mas questions were improperly administered. The 


instructions to the inmates inadvertently asked 
them to rate their own level of risk-taking rather 
than asking them to give advice to a hypothetical 
protagonist. This may have led to a greater propen- 
sity on their part to answer in socially desirable 
ways. 


Recommendations 


At the outset we had hoped to overcome some of 
the limitations of previous research by including 
measures beyond the usual urinalysis and incident 
report data. We were fully aware of the pitfalls of 
self-report measures but hoped that through a varie- 
ty of techniques we could avoid major problems in 
this area. Several factors intervened. First, in the 
semiprojective risk instrument (the original Choice 
Dilemmas), the items were incorrectly changed to 
read in the first person, thus asking our subjects to 
answer for themselves rather than for an unknown 
abstract protagonist. Thus, the whole thrust of our 
attempt to avoid social desirability was thwarted. 
Secondly, a variety of nonpaid student interns were 
used to administer the tests, some of whom had 
good rapport with the inmates, others did not. In 
some cases, these interns did not properly explain 
the purpose of the tests or did not otherwise enlist 
the support of the inmates. Since the testing pro- 
cedures were not voluntary and the inmates had no 
reason to trust the interns, socially desirable (and, 
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when possible, missing) answers were the inevitable 
outcome. Along the way we discovered that the op- 
tional number for each testing group was 3 to 5 for 
proper supervision and rapport development. 

Given the previous difficulties, we recommend 
that future unit evaluations employ paper and pen- 
cil tests only in conjunction with other methods 
and under carefully controlled conditions (i.e., volun- 
tary participation and assurances of anonymity). 
We strongly recommend the use of a trusted, cor- 
dial, and self-assured (if not experienced) person to 
administer the tests. This person might be an out- 
side student intern but should have considerable 
maturity and, above all, a facility for interacting 
with an inmate population. Some ‘‘salesmanship” 
talent is essential, particularly if the procedures are 
voluntary. Above all, research assistants should not 
treat the inmates like goldfish in a bowl or even 
worse, be frightened of the inmates. One highly suc- 
cessful researcher makes it a point to close the door 
behind her when testing to emphasize her lack of 
fear. 

Consideration should be given to structuring any 
evaluation in such a way that it is an intrinsic and 
unobtrusive part of the programing. One of the in- 
itial problems we faced was operationalizing pro- 
gram-goals. As we mentioned, those unit managers 
at FCI were relatively clear about their goals, but 
we recommend interviewing unit staff for specific 
measurable goals—for instance, if a counselor holds 
regular counseling sessions concerning measure of 
the inmates’ changes in ability to cope with stress. 
One study has shown that substance abuse has been 
related to the inability to handle stress (Joe, Chas- 
tain and Simpson, 1984). If Alcoholics Anonymous 
or Narcotics Anonymous meetings deal with a 
number of objectives, such as a commitment to a 
higher being or a commitment to admitting personal 
responsiblity for problems, it seems advisable to 
measure the success of these specific goals. In the 
Fort Worth program, holistic health is stressed, and 
a new “Positive Addiction Therapy Group” has 
been developed that stresses the physical aspect of 
drug rehabilitation. A proposal is being prepared to 
systematically evaluate this particular portion of 
the unit’s program. 

Group counseling would probably be more effec- 
tive if outside contract workers, rather than FCI 
personnel, were utilized to lead the groups. Inmates 
do not feel free to express themselves to staff for 
fear that what they say might be used against them. 


Another recommendation is to utilize a different 
experimental design. First, if at all possible, provide 
a control group, or if one is not available, use either a 
pre- or posttest only group for comparison. At Fort 
Worth we have both a women’s substance abuse 
unit and a women’s general unit. The women’s 
general unit has women who have drug histories but 


who are not receiving programing and would make 
an excellent control group. 

Next, we recommend proper use of the Choice 
Dilemmas Scale. The semiprojective technique, 
when properly used, is quite effective in personality 
and attitude measurement. 

And, finally, we recommend personal interviews 
with the participants. Personal interviews will 
reveal the program as it is seen from the 
participant’s point of view. The information receiv- 
ed from these interviews may provide guidelines for 
future programing changes. If programing is 
designed both from the inmates’ point of view and a 
knowledgeable professional point of view, drug 
abuse rehabilitation will be more effective. 
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Female Correction Officers 
A Status Report 


By Peter Horne 
Assistant Professor and Coordinator, Criminal Justice Program, 
Mercer County Community College, Trenton, New Jersey 


the criminal justice system. Female 

employees are becoming more commonplace 
as they work at various jobs in the police, courts, 
and corrections systems. But of the three major 
components of the justice system, the women in the 
corrections field have probably made the slightest 
progress. There is no doubt that corrections in 
general is the least highly regarded component of 
the system, not only by the public but also by 
legislatures. Salaries in corrections tend to be low, 
training is poor, and working conditions are very 
demanding. These conditions have improved 
somewhat in recent years as legislatures have fun- 
neled more funds into corrections to handle the 
prison overcrowding situation that exists in most 
states, but the field of corrections has not achieved 
the professional status that the police and the 
courts have been accorded (Feinman, 1980: 110). 

The general public has little regard for the in- 
mates of jails and prisons. The public’s feeling was 
and still is ‘out of sight, out of mind” and “lock 
them up and throw away the key.” Nor has the 
public shown much interest or concern with the cor- 
rection officer (CO) who guards the inmates. Given 
the degree of general ignorance about corrections, it 
is not too suprising that female CO’s are the least 
known and understood of all the women employed 
by the justice system (Feinman, 1980: 39). 

This article will focus on women in correc- 
tions—the women who have made the least progress 
as workers in the criminal justice system. An 
analysis will be made of the various problems and 
issues which have kept women largely restricted to 
working in different phases of corrections except in 
all-male correctional facilities. 


Present Role of Women in Corrections 

- The most significant benchmarks in recent years 
affecting female employees in corrections occurred 
after 1969 when the Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training recommended that 
opportunities for women working in corrections ex- 
pand as much as possible. Following this, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was amended in 1972 when title 
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VII was expanded to prohibit sex discrimination by 
state and local governments, including, of course, 
discrimination in the field of corrections. This action 
was especially significant for corrections in light of 
the fact that 90 percent of the state correctional 
systems did not initiate the hiring of women in their 
adult male institutions until after this national man- 
date. 

After 1972, women moved out of their traditional 
assignments in corrections into line officer positions 
in all-male institutions. As the female CO’s started 
to compete directly with men for positions in the 
system and asked for equality of salary and oppor- 
tunity, researchers, corrections administrators, and 
court authorities started to examine the issue more 
thoroughly. 

In 1973, the National Advisory Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals also spoke to 
this issue by encouraging recruitment and hiring of 
more women for ‘‘all types of positions in correc- 
tions.” The Commission encouraged policy changes; 
lateral entry of women to administrative positions; 
development of improved staff selection; removal of 
“unreasonable” barriers to employment of women 
in corrections; and encouragement by personnel 
systems to take a more positive stance in the 
employment of women in ‘“‘a full role in correction” 
(National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, 1973: 476). In 1976, an affir- 
mative action policy statement was adopted by the 
American Correctional Association, a major na- 
tional professional organization. Even with the 
adoption of such a statement, women remain a long 
way from equality with men in the field of correc- 
tions. At this stage a look at the data concerning 
females in corrections is in order. 

Obtaining accurate and current data about the na- 
tional corrections employment picture is difficult to 
do for a number of reasons. Nevertheless, probably 
the best and most comprehensive data on females in 
corrections come to us from two studies (See Nat. 
Manpower Survey of the C.J.S., 1978: 2, 49-55; and 
Chapman and others, 1983: 19-32). Although the 
latest study only analyzes the subject based on 1979 
research, the conclusions based on those data are 
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still as valid today as they were 5 years ago. The 
following are some of the major features of the 
employment profile of women in corrections (with all 
percentages and numbers rounded off). 

(1) Women are ‘‘underrepresented”’ in corrections 
in comparison to their participation in the employed 
civilian labor force. In 1979, women constituted 42 
percent of the employed civilian work force but only 
29 percent of the corrections labor force. In actual 
numbers these percentages translate to 192,000 cor- 
rections employees of whom 56,000 are female. 

(2) Women employed in corrections tend to be con- 
centrated in clerical and support staff positions. It 
should not be surprising to find that in such a 
predominantly male field as corrections, women are 
concentrated in those occupations that are tradi- 
tionally female. The Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission survey in 1979 listed seven occupa- 
tional categories in the field of corrections. Fifty- 
five percent of all female corrections employees were 
working in the paraprofessional, clerical, and ser- 
vice/maintenance occupational categories. This is in 
sharp contrast to the only 18 percent of male correc- 
tions employees working in these areas. While the 
increased participation of women in professional 
(i.e., probation/parole officers or inmate social 
workers) and technical (i.e., computer operators) oc- 
cupations was apparent, the data indicated that 
women remained virtually excluded from the job 
category in corrections that is at the heart of the job 
and provides the greatest potential for career ad- 
vancement, namely, positions in protective services 
(i.e., correction officers) (Chapman and others, 1983: 
xiii). The protective services occupational category 
is the largest single category of the seven in the cor- 
rections survey. Forty percent or 77,000 jobs of the 
192,000 jobs in corrections are as CO’s. By 1979, 
men accounted for 87 percent of such employees, 
women only 13 percent. There are 10,000 women 
then who are classified as CO’s. This, of course, is an 
improvement over the number of female CO’s before 
1972, but still the progress has been slow and 
halting. 

(3) To the extent that women work in direct con- 
tact with clients, they work with female and juvenile 
offenders. Approximately 58 percent of all the 
women employed in corrections in 1979 were pro- 
viding supportive services, and only 42 percent were 
working in occupations that involved ‘“‘client con- 
tact.” That imbalance appears related to the fact 
that the majority of women who are administrators, 
professionals, or protective service workers are 
among the relatively small number of corrections 
employees who work with female and juvenile of- 
fenders (Chapman and others, 1983: xiii). 


Several other points need to be made concerning 
the current employment profile of women ia correc- 
tions. Statistical data on the employment of women 
in other than institutional settings are virtually 
nonexistent. For example, the most recent figures 
on the number of women in probation work come 
from a 1974 survey. At that time, based on data 
from 43 states, 18 percent of those employed in pro- 
bation were women. There are no comparable 
figures, though, for parole officers. “It seems safe to 
suggest, however, that in view of the fact that all 50 
states now allow cross-sex supervision of clients, the 
percentage of women employed in that field has in- 
a substantially” (Chapman and others, 1983: 
xiv). 

The status of women as officials and ad- 
ministrators has improved slightly over the years. 
In 1973, women constituted only 11 percent of all of- 
ficials and administrators, while by 1979 they ac- 
counted for 14.9 percent. On the other hand, the 
percentage of all women employed in corrections 
who were working in those positions declined slight- 
ly from 2 percent to 1.8 percent (Chapman and 


- others, 1983:29). So while women such as Commis- 


sioner Jacquline McMickens and Chief of Opera- 
tions Gloria Lee (both in the New York Department 
of Corrections) hold prestigious positions in correc- 
tions, they are the exceptions to the rule for women 
employed in this field. 

All the data concerning women in corrections 
point to the fact that females are underutilized. If 
women are ever to achieve equality with men in cor- 
rections, they will have to work in adult male in- 
stitutions since about 95 percent of the inmate 
population is male. This is where the bulk of the jail 
and prison jobs are and where women have to make 
their mark in order to move up the career ladder. 


Female Correction Officers in Male Prisons 

As mentioned earlier, only approximately 10,000 
CO’s are women. At least 50 percent of these 
females are working in juvenile or female corrections 
facilities. The number of female guards in men’s 
prisons varies from state to state. The California 
Department of Corrections has been a leader in 
utilizing female CO’s in opposite-sex prisons, and 
California and at least four other states, Nevada, 
Louisiana, Wyoming, and Kentucky, fill over 15 per- 
cent of such positions with women (Zimmer, 1982: 
53). There are no current and accurate data concern- 
ing this. Even if we generously assume that there 
are 5,000 female CO’s working in adult male jails 
and prisons, such information does not tell the 
whole story of how these women are utilized on the 
job. Female CO’s in male institutions are 
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underutilized. Specifically, female officers are usual- 
ly assigned to areas considered ‘‘safe’’ and given 
assignments which involve little or no direct contact 
with male inmates. These safe areas and 
assignments include, but are not limited to, observ- 
ing inmate visits; working in the wall tower; work- 
ing in the communications control room; observing 
inmate recreation; and searching female visitors and 
employees for contraband. 

The policy concerning use of female CO’s has been 
in a state of constant flux in recent years. From 
1972 to 1978, almost all the states that used women 
in male institutions used them in a restricted man- 
ner and did not allow them to work in male cell 
blocks or housing areas or in any posts that required 
them to observe inmate showers or toilets. This is 
still the policy in many states including New Jersey. 
The New Jersey Department of Corrections still 

adheres to Standard 153 which states, ‘‘Male correc- 

tion officers shall not be assigned to work in female 
housing units and female correction officers shall 
not be assigned to work in male housing units.’’ But 
as the legal picture is constantly changing, New 
Jersey may be forced to change its policy of ex- 
cluding female CO’s from work assignments in male 
housing units. On the other hand, in Nevada, women 
have been working as guards in men’s institutions, 
including maximum-security housing areas and 
segregation units, since about 1978. In the 
maximum-security prison, 14 percent of the officer 
force is female, and statewide, in all four prison 
facilities, 19.2 percent of the guards are women 
(Porter, 1980: 32). 

The ambiguity and uncertainty about where and 
how to use women in corrections stems from four 
major factors: the courts and the legal issues involv- 
ed; the corrections administrators; the male in- 
mates; and the male prison staff. The remainder of 
this section will explore to what degree these factors 
were and still are (in most states) significant 
obstacles to the full utilization of female CO’s in all- 
male prisons. 


Legal Issues 

Even more than a decade after passage of the 
1972 amendments to title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, it is still not clear how equal employ- 
ment opportunity is to operate in maximum securi- 
ty prisons. The case law remains in flux, and prison 
administrators aren’t clear about their legal obliga- 
tions. Even though title VII provided the impetus 
for the sexual integration of America’s guard force, 
it has not mandated full equality among male and 
female workers in the prisons. ‘“‘The courts have not 
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provided definitive guidelines for balancing 
women’s employment rights, administrators’ con- 
cern for prison security and inmates’ privacy 
rights” (Zimmer, 1982: 81). 

One of the strongest traditions in penology has 
been that offenders be supervised by members of 
the same sex. Since approximately 95 percent of the 
incarcerated population is male, women have had 
limited access to CO positions, which account for 
about 40 percent of employment in the corrections 
field. In view of the need to provide constant 
surveillance and the ‘‘open’’ construction of most 
male prisons, it is argued that the employment of 
women as COQ’s is both a violation of the inmate’s 
right to privacy and a threat to security (Chapman 
and others, 1983, xviii). Until recently, the response 
of many court rulings concerning the clash of in- 
mate privacy rights and/or institutional security 
with employment rights of female CO’s has been to 
restrict the opposite-sex CO’s to shifts or job 
assignments in which they will not be required to 
perform duties that invade privacy or threaten 
security. 

Another approach adopted by some courts has 
been to make gender a bona fide occupational 
qualification (BFOQ) for same-sex CO’s. While that 
solution is intended to insure both privacy rights 
and institutional security, it offers little employ- 
ment protection for opposite-sex CO’s. Two cases in 
recent years have promulgated this approach. The 
first, and so far only, case to reach the U. S. 
Supreme Court concerning female CO’s was 
Dothard v. Rawlinson (1977). The court’s decision 
upheld Alabama’s Board of Corrections ban on 
assigning women to posts that required close prox- 
imity to inmates in men’s maximum security 
prisons. This was the first decision by the Supreme 
Court, or any appellate court, upholding an 
employer’s claim that a job should be limited to 
members of one sex and that gender is a BFOQ 
(Jacobs, 1981: 59). The decision banned the use of 
female CO’s (in Alabama) in a prison where condi- 
tions were very poor and where a woman, by virtue 
of her gender, could undermine the security of the 
institution if unable to provide adequate control of 
the population. This case, of course, has had a 
dampening effect on the utilization of women in cor- 
rections. 

In another significant case, Gunther v. Iowa 
(1979), the Supreme Court, by refusing to review a 
lower-court ruling, indicated that the BFOQ could 
not be used indiscriminately. Gunther brought to 
the forefront another issue that had been raised but 
left unanswered in Dothard, the inmate’s right to 
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privacy. Both of these cases avoided making a 
definitive ruling on the privacy issue, however, Gun- 
ther stated that privacy shall not take precedence 
over a female correction officer’s right to employ- 
ment and that institutional administration will 
make the necessary scheduling adjustments for 
women to be gainfully employed within institutions 
without placing them in direct confrontation with 
an inmate’s privacy. 

Two recent court decisions emphasize the current 
trend in legal decisions concerning opposite-sex 
CO’s. The courts are still recognizing an inmate’s 
right to some privacy but they appear to be giving 
preference to employment rights of female CO’s to 
work in a more equitable manner in the field of cor- 
rections. The Seventh Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the right of female CO’s to conduct frisk 
searches of male prisoners in the case of Madyun v. 
Franzen (1983). This is another indication that soon 
the sexual identity of an individual will not be a 
legitimate reason for exclusion from work 
assignments in an institution’s housing units. This 
may force many states to revise their policies and 
permit female CO’s to work in male cell blocks and 
male CO’s to work in female housing units. In a 
similar case coming out of Pennsylvania’s max- 
imum security prison at Graterford, the State 
Bureau of Corrections is being mandated to accom- 
modate an inmate’s right to limited privacy and at 
the same time to continue to promote the equal 
employment of women in corrections (Woestendiek, 
1983: 10). 


Collectively, these Federal court decisions seem to 
indicate that corrections officials must exhaust 
other avenues of dealing with privacy and security 
questions before resorting to blanket prohibitions 
based on gender. As a result of this trend in legal 
decisions states may follow the lead of California 
and several other states and attempt to balance the 
privacy issue with equal employment issue. In 
California and elsewhere, the problems of searching 
opposite-sex inmates and supervising toilet and 
bathing facilities have been successfully met. Ex- 
cept in emergency situations, female officers do not 
skin- or strip-search male inmates, nor do male CO’s 
skin-search female inmates. Pat-down or frisk 
searches are routinely performed by opposite-sex 
CO’s, and greater use is made of hand-held metal 
detectors to uncover hidden weapons. Privacy 
panels and screening have been put in the shower 
and toilet facilities so that the upper and lower por- 
tions of the body (above the chest and below the 
knees) are exposed; windows have been fogged 
where necessary. Inmates have been issued pajamas 


to sleep in at night, and they’ve been encouraged to 
wear them. Inmates who follow the rules retain their 
privacy, and officers have encountered no insoluble 
difficulties (Becker, 1975:20,21). 


Corrections Administrators 


The reaction of male administrators to female 
CO’s working in male prisons has been mostly 
negative. While a few corrections administrators 
support the concept of opposite-sex guards, others 
are ambivalent about it, and the majority are 
negative towards it. Many high-level administrators 
feel, as does William Fauver, the Commissioner of 
the New Jersey Department of Corrections, that 
women have a place in corrections in many areas but 
not in maximum-security prisons and male housing 
areas. This attitude is echoed by his counterpart in 
New York State, Correctional Services Commis- 
sioner Thomas Coughlin III, who opposes the 
deployment of women as guards in male prisons 
even though he has been forced by the courts to 
change his policy and permit women CO’s (about 
250 of them now) to serve in the 10 most dangerous 
ew York State all-male institutions (Behrens, 
1983:25). 

In a number of states, the legal mandate to hire 
women as guards in opposite-sex facilities created 
an additional burden for administrators. First, a 
host of legal problems demanded administrative at- 
tention. Title VII requires equal employment oppor- 
tunities for women but does not explicitly require 
identical treatment of males and females on the job. 
In the first states to employ women in men’s 
prisons, administrators had little assistance or 
guidance in interpreting title VII’s requirements. 
Even today, such interpretation is not easy, con- 
sidering the lack of definitive case law on the mat- 
ter. And, perhaps most importantly, no matter what 
policy administrators developed, male guards, 
female guards, and inmates continued to file 
lawsuits. Since 1972, prison administrators all 
around the country have had to cope with these 
lawsuits while trying to develop policies that will 
reduce their occurrence (Zimmer, 1982: 266). 

Some specific policies for deploying female guards 
have led to further administrative problems. The 
guidelines used in New York for nearly 5 years, for 
example, were designed to solve problems 
associated with deploying female guards, but they 
probably created as many problems as they solved. 
Administrators at each New York prison were given 
the difficult responsibility of interpreting the 
guidelines. The result was a great deal of variation 
in the way female guards were deployed from prison 
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to prison and in the generation of complaints by 
women who felt their employment rights had been 
violated. Thus, administrators at each local prison, 
as well as the main office, found it necessary con- 
tinually to devote time and energy to the ‘female 
guard problem”’ (Zimmer, 1982:267). 

One response to the ‘‘female guard problem’’ was 
by the Federal prison system. The U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons allows women to work as CO’s in all posi- 
tions in the minimum—and 24 medium-security 
Federal correctional facilities (FCI’s), but they can- 
not work as guards in the six maximum-security 
penitentiaries, although women are employed there 
in nonsecurity positions. This policy was adopted 
after a part-time female dietician was attacked and 
murdered by a prisoner in the Atlanta penitentiary 
in November 1979. That incident also prompted the 
Bureau to organize a task force to study the ques- 
tion of women working in men’s institutions. The 
chairman, Gilbert Ingram, warden of the FCI at 
Butner, North Carolina, said the task force found 
few men or women who thought women should work 
as guards in the penitentiaries, because ‘‘that would 
endanger both the women and their fellow 
employees.”” In the smaller FCI’s there are fewer 
problems, he said. But even in those facilities, he ad- 
ded, “‘one problem we found was a reluctance in 
general on the part of women to intervene in fights 
and a reluctance among males to call on women to 
help. This led us to call for beefing up training to 
build confidence’ (Porter, 1980: 32). Currently 
about 8 percent of all CO’s are female, and at the 
FCI’s, the percentage ranges from 5 to 27 percent. 

A few male administrators favor female CO’s in 
male corrections units. Sheriff Mike Hennessey is 
commander of the San Francisco Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment which runs one of the Nation’s larger jail 
systems. Twenty-four percent of his deputies are 
female and he feels that more county jails will 
employ women deputies when they find how good 
they are at their job. He also believes that women 
have an advantage over male deputies in men’s 
prisons. “A macho prisoner can feel a sense of con- 
frontation with a macho guard. A woman officer is 
no threat to his masculinity. He may even derive 
some sense of satisfaction having a woman around, 
pretty to look at even if she is in authority” (Zauner, 
1984: 7). 

In the last few years, corrections administrators 
in most states have placed female CO’s in male 
prisons. Very few of them, however, have favored 
this change in policy or believe that the few advan- 
tages to women’s presence outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. At all levels of corrections administration 
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there is still concern that security problems 
emanating from female CO’s will inevitably occur. 


Male Inmates 


The members of the prison community who have 
reacted most favorably to the hiring of female 
guards were the inmates whom women were re- 
quired to control (Petersen, 1982: 448-452). Some 
male inmates welcome the change it brings to prison 
life. These prisoners feel that women humanize the 
atmosphere and tend to be less abusive and more 
willing to talk. The inmates also contend that their 
presence makes the artificial world of the prison 
seem more like the outside world. 

This is precisely why other inmates object to 
female guards’ presence. They do not want to be 
reminded of their sexual deprivation. Many inmates 
feel at least some frustration because they can ‘‘look 
but not touch” the female guards (Petersen, 1982: 
456). But the crux of the issue, as far as some 
prisoners are concerned, is privacy. They do not 
want to be watched by women when they are in bed, 
on the toilet, or in the shower. It has been necessary 
for inmates to make some adjustments in their own 
behavior in order to protect their privacy, and most 
have done so without any fuss. A few prisoners, 
however, continue to resent being guarded by 
women. They’ve joined male guards in claiming that 
a “prison is no place for a woman.’ In some cases 
these inmates have filed lawsuits against correc- 
tions departments and administrators claiming that 
the use of female CO’s violates their constitutional 
right to privacy. But while privacy is ostensibly the 
issue they are challenging in the courts, the real 
underlying and (usually) unvoiced issue is that they 
resent having to take orders from a female. They feel 
it’s demeaning and a denigration of their masculini- 
ty to be guarded and told what to do by a woman. So 
the opinions of male inmates depend a great deal on 
their attitudes toward women’s “proper’’ role in 
society. 

A number of inmates don’t care one way or the 
other whether there are opposite-sex guards or not. 
These inmates simply don’t care about the sex of 
their ‘‘captors.”’ As one inmate stated in a study on 
this issue, ‘‘A screw is a screw whether it’s a male or 
female” (Petersen, 1982: 448). Concerning the issue 
of a female’s strength and fitness to be a CO, only 14 
percent of inmate respondents to a survey indicated 
that most inmates would be more likely to threaten 
a female officer than a male officer. If such an 
assault were to occur, 65 percent of the respondents 
indicated they would be more likely to protect a 
female officer than a male. Several inmates, though, 
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did question the efficacy with which a female CO 
could break up a fight between two male inmates or 
exercise the necessary physical force to preserve in- 
stitutional order (Petersen, 1982: 449). 

Nevertheless, one noted researcher, Lynn Zimmer, 
suggests that this whole issue is laden with sexual 
overtones and undertones and that contacts be 
tween female CO’s and male inmates are always sex- 
bound. She commented that ‘No matter what 
policies corrections officials develop concerning the 
equality of male and female guards, male inmates do 
not treat them identically. Sex remains a ‘master 
status’ in our society; it influences the interactions 
between people of the opposite sex despite other 
statuses they might possess. Thus, although ‘guard’ 
and ‘inmate’ are powerful statuses, the interactions 
between female guards and male inmates are strong- 
ly influenced by the sex of each” (Zimmer, 1982: 
178). 

New female guards in male institutions do feel 
that they are “treated” more intensely and severely 
than male guards. Some inmates refused to obey 
orders until the women followed through with 
disciplinary action. The most negative experiences 
female guards had with inmates were of a sexual 
nature. But in spite of a longer and more intense 
testing period, most female CO’s feel that the in- 
mates were kinder, more helpful, and more accept- 
ing of their presence than were their male 
coworkers, (Zimmer, 1982: 179). 

In summary, it seems clear that female CO’s are 
received quite positively by male inmates. One of 
the primary reasons for this is that they fulfill a role 
as sex objects to the inmates and, therefore, provide 
fantasies for sexual release through masturbation. 
Another reason female CO’s are liked by inmates 
(one which is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
aforementioned) is because of their ‘‘softer” and 
more humane intervention style. 


Male CO’s 

The most resistance of female CO’s working in 
male prisons has come from their male coworkers. 
All of the current research indicates some hostility 
of male CO’s towards women officers (See research 
of Petersen, Zimmer, Chapman and others). Some of 
that initial, strong hostility of males decreases after 
the women have been employed in their facility for 
awhile. But although time does appear to lessen this 
hostility, what actually happens is that the hostility 
does not disappear entirely but just becomes less 
visible and overt. The less blatant hostility then 
manifests itself in sexual rumors about the female 
CO’s, sexual harassment, and the lack of acceptance 


of females into the established prison guard sub- 
culture. 

Before 1972, men’s prisons were all-male en- 
vironments. A few women were employed as sup- 
port personnel, but they were not allowed into the 
“heart” of the prison. The job of guarding violent 
male offenders was reserved for men whose ag- 


gressiveness, fearlessness, and physical strength 


made them ideal candidates. Female CO’s were in- 
truders into this male world. Their presence 
threatened the homogeneity of the guard force and 
the belief that masculinity was a necessary require- 
ment for the job. Male CO’s responded to these 
threats with adamant opposition to women’s 
presence—opposition that was justified (in their 
minds) by claims that their personal security and 
the security of the prisons were being compromised. 
Today, more than a decade after the first women 
were hired as CO’s for men’s prisons, male CO op- 
position remains strong. 

Although union leaders shared this basic belief in 
women’s unsuitability for the job of guarding male 
inmates, they did help women gain employment in 
men’s prisons. Their assistance was especially 
useful in some states in filing the seniority 
grievances that allowed female CO’s to transfer 
from women’s to men’s prisons. Such union actions, 
however, were not done for altruistic reasons but 
were motivated by a desire to preserve the integrity 
of the seniority system. They opposed any conces- 
sions to the firm union stance that seniority—and 
not the individual characteristics of CO’s—should 
be the basis for all assignment decisions (Zimmer, 
1982: 143). 

In spite of a lack of good, concrete quantitative 
research, it is possible to make some generalizations 
about the performance of female CO’s in male 
prisons. Based on the actual performance of female 
CO’s and the limited daia available, the “‘bottom 
line” is that women can satisfactorily perform as 
CO’s in all-male corrections facilities. 

But at the core of the whole issue of women in cor- 
rections is ‘“‘attitude.’”’ Negative male attitudes 
towards women in corrections have been the most 
significant factor in hindering the advancement of 
female CO’s. No solid proof supports this male bias 
against female CO’s, but none is needed, since males 
run the correction agencies. The general feeling was 


and still is, among the majority of male officers, that — 


‘“‘prison work is a man’s work.’’ Women are not 
physically or emotionally equipped to handle the 
man’s job of prison guard. Women should only fulfill 
certain jobs such as prison counselor, or probation 
or parole officer, or guard in female or juvenile 
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facilities, but they should not be working as CO’s in 
male prisons. However, it should be noted that all 
male CO’s do not have negative attitudes towards 
female CO’s. Male officers take both sides of the 
issue. But a substantial number of male officers 
have strongly impeded and resisted women in cor- 
rections. This resistance takes on many different 
shapes and forms, but the basic reason behind the 
resistance is that the male with a job and power feels 
threatened by the female who wants the same 
things. Therefore, he resists her attempts to acquire 
them. Aside from attitudes concerning the physical 
or emotional fitness of women to handle prison 


. duties, the sexual attitudes of a number of male of- 


ficers have also impeded female CO’s. Male 
chauvinist CO’s carry their view of women as sex 
objects over into the corrections field and thereby 
create some problems which become quite unprofes- 
sional. 

One last comment about male CO attitudes is in 
order. This concerns the officer’s attitude towards 
punishment and how he views his role in corrections. 
Most prisons operate under a masculine value 
system. Zimmer astutely mentioned this in her doc- 
toral dissertation: 


Perhaps no occupation has been so strongly sex-typed as 
that of prison guard. Guards must supervise, discipline, and, 
at times, physically control men who have willfully broken 
society’s basic norms, often by use of force and violence. The 
guards’ occupational responsibilities coincide with the tradi- 
tional male sex role that stresses dominance, 
authoritativeness, and iveness, but contradict nearly 
all aspects of the traditional female role that stresses nur- 
turance, emotional sensitivity, and nonaggression. Because 
of this strong contradiction between the stereotypic occupa- 
tional role of prison guard and the stereotypic sex role of the 
female, the hiring of women for guard jobs in men’s prisons 
represents one of the frontiers in their movement toward oc- 
cupational equality (Zimmer, 1982: 2,3). 


There are male CO’s who hold to this type of self- 
image of the ‘‘macho man” prison guard. Certainly 
Hollywood and the mass media have helped shape 
and perpetuate this macho image also. If women can 


_enter one of the most masculine of all jobs (at least 


that is the image) and perform effectively, then the 
male CO is forced to question his own self-image 
because the status attached to the role of a correc- 
tions officer will no longer automatically be that of a 
“real man.”’ Also, another thing that the presence of 
female CO’s in male prisons does is to reinforce the 
rehabilitative side of penology which many male 
CO’s reject and look down upon as not being ‘‘real 
prison work.’’ Consequently, male CO’s who hold to 
this ‘‘macho man”’ view of corrections are resisting 
the utilization of female CO’s in opposite-sex 
prisons. 


Conclusion 


In a little more than a decade, the situation for 
women in corrections has changed from one of 
almost total absence of female CO’s in men’s prisons 
to one in which their presence, albeit in small 
numbers, is the norm nationwide. Today, women 
work as guards in opposite-sex prisons in every 
state, often performing duties identical to their male 
coworkers. It has been a very difficult struggle for 
women to get these jobs, though, and it has only 
come about because women invoked the authority of 
the courts to force correctional departments to hire 
them for these positions. 

After the 1972 amendments to title VII, many 
correctional systems resisted the mandate to hire 
women, hoping that the job of CO would be ruled 
one of the few allowable exceptions. But even the 
Supreme Court’s decision that allowed gender to be 
a BFOQ exemption has not stopped women’s drive 
for equal opportunity in corrections. The courts 
have upheld women’s employment rights in most 
cases, and even those cases that have supported in- 
mate’s privacy claims have not ruled against equal 
access to guard jobs for females. Corrections ad- 
ministrators have been held responsible for design- 
ing policies that both protect inmate privacy and 
allow equal employment opportunity. Thus, after a 
decade or so of legal maneuvering, the movement of 
women into CO jobs continues even as many legal 
issues remain unsettled. 

It would be a mistake though to think that now 
women who work in male prisons don’t face any 
future problems. There are still and will continue to 
be significant obstacles placed on the path toward 
fuller utilization of women in corrections. Prisons 
are generally known as institutions especially resis- 
tant to change. The legal mandate to correctional 
agencies to hire female CO’s was ‘“‘among the most 
dramatic and all-encompassing changes forced upon 
prisons” during the 1970’s (Zimmer, 1982: 144). It 
was a change that was contrary to longstanding 
prison tradition, shared assumytions about the 
nature of a CO’s role, and stereotypic beliefs about 
the capabilities of women. Therefore, this change 
was not favored or easily accepted by most 
members of the prison community. For female CO’s 
the attitude and behavior of male guards and super- 
visors are the primary obstacles to their adjustment 
to the job. Male opposition and harassment have 
blocked women’s entrance into the prison guard 
subculture. Women, therefore, receive neither the 
on-the-job socialization nor the supportive 
psychological benefits of a subculture. Female CO’s 
do not feel integrated into their work group and 
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share little sense of camaraderie with male 
coworkers (Zimmer, 1982: 175). 

It is a sad irony that women in corrections must 
still address the issue of equality in the same profes- 
sion that had, at one time, accepted women’s in- 
novation, work, and creativity (Bergen, 1983: 36). 
Although there are some potential risks and disad- 
vantages to employing female CO’s in male prisons, 
the advantages outweigh any disadvantages and 
bear restating. In American corrections in recent 
years there has been a trend toward 
“normalization” of the prison environment in order 
to facilitate rehabilitation. Theoretically, a prisoner 
will be better prepared to adjust to society by learn- 
ing how to function in a realistic custodial environ- 
ment. Since prisoner (including predatory sex of- 
fenders) will have to learn how to live in a world 
populated by both sexes, it is important to allow 
them to interact ‘‘normally’”’ with women while in 
prison. Two prominent penologists, Norval Morris 
and Gordon Hawkins, advocate the sexual integra- 
tion of the guard force for this reason. Also, they 
argue that ‘‘women bring a softening influence to 
the prison society, assisting men to strengthen their 
inner controls through a variety of deeply entrench- 
ed processes of psychological growth” (Morris and 
Hawkins, 1970: 133). Morris and Hawkins did an- 
ticipate four possible disadvantages to hiring female 
CO’s: loss of discipline, a barrage of obscenity, sex- 
ual assault, and successful courtship. They either 
discounted the seriousness of each of these problems 
or felt that better staff training more than compen- 
sates for the initial problems (Morris and Hawkins, 
1970: 133). 

The actual experience with female CO’s in men’s 
prisons indicates that discipline has not 
deteriorated; obscenity more often comes from 
disgruntled male coworkers than from the inmates; 
and sexual assaults are not prevalent. Although 
there have been a few reports of romance between 
female CO’s and male inmates, this should not be 
viewed as a compelling reason for refusing to hire 
female CO’s. After all, homosexual liaisons between 
staff and inmates in male and female prisons have 
long plagued corrections administrators, and so the 
possibility of heterosexual relations poses no 
greater threat. Effective staff training and good ad- 
ministration can address these potential problems 
(Jacobs, 1981: 82). 

In one of the few books devoted exclusively to 
prison guards and their role in corrections, Robert 
Wicks notes several other advantages to utilizing 
female CO’s in male prisons. He feels that the role of 
the CO can be subtly changed when women are 
employed there. They are no longer just seen as en- 


forcers or guards, but as ‘‘a group of people design- 
ed to work with the inmates and guide them through 
the day’s activities’ (Wicks, 1980: 96). Also, the 
visible presence of females as officers in the institu- 
tion, rather than hidden and locked away office 
workers, shows respect and trust for the inmates. 
This message gets across to inmates, as do similar 
positive ones when the officer population is not just 
made up of one racial, social, cultural, economic, or 
intellectual class (Wicks, 1980: 96). Wicks also feels 
that women have a softening (i.e., less violent and 
extreme behavior) effect on the institution, and the 
language, appearance, and demeanor of inmates and 
staff improve in the presence of female CO’s. This 
superior effectiveness of women (as compared to 
men) in diffusing potential violence and softening 
the environment has also been noted in the 
literature concerning policewomen. If this perceived 
superiority does exist, though, it is not clear what 
causes it. ‘‘Whether it is a function of chivalrous 
behavior on the part of men (and, hence, perhaps a 
short-lived phenomenon), a different style of in- 
tervention used by women or some other subtle fac- 


tor is not known”’ (Petersen, 1982: 457). 


More than a decade of experience indicates that 
women are able to perform as CO’s in men’s prisons. 
Female CO’s have “‘paid their dues”’ to their profes- 
sion. The first female CO has already been slain on 
duty in the United States. Donna Payant was killed 
by a convict on May 15, 1981, at Green Haven, a 
maximum-security, all-male prison in New York 
State. It would take a dramatic change in the law to 
reverse the movement of female CO’s into positions 
in opposite-sex facilities. Several things must occur, 
though, if women are to enter the field in greater 
numbers and ultimately achieve equality and accep- 
tance. Chapman and her coauthors point out that in 
analyzing women’s role in corrections, one has to go 
beyond the individual factors and identify and 
understand the subtle and complex organizational 
influences at work (Chapman and others, 1983: 61, 
81, 119). Barriers to women in corrections cannot be 
understood by just analyzing the characteristics of 
individuals separate from the jobs and career paths 
in the total system of corrections organizations. 

Another important issue to be dealt with before 
female CO’s can move ahead concerns the physical 
aspects of corrections. There is a physical side to be- 
ing a corrections officer in contemporary American 
prisons. CO’s have to be able to restrain inmates 
and use force when necessary for the safety and 
security of themselves, fellow staff members, and in- 
mates. Candidates of both sexes must be fairly 
tested to see if they have the necessary physical 
ability to do the job. Valid, job-related, preemploy- 
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ment physical agility exams should be used to select 
CO recruits. When combined with a broad, com- 
prehensive, career-long physical training program, 
this will insure that all CO’s, female and male, can 
effectively handle the physical aspects of working in 
prison. Also, unarmed self-defense training has to be 
upgraded and stressed so that all officers can be at 
less risk on the job (Horne, 1980: 158-169). 

Because there are so few women currently 
employed on any shift in any one opposite-sex 
prison facility, the initial female CO’s face many 
problems just because of their uniqueness. In the 
prison, the dominant group is male and ‘‘the few”’ 
are female, but it is numerical distribution rather 
than gender, per se, that generates the special 
pressures of tokenism (Zimmer, 1982: 184-187). The 
corrections administrators and the female CO’s 
themselves have to be aware of the ‘‘trend-setter”’ 
problems and generalizations which come into play 
as a result of very few, if any, successful female CO 
role models. The answer to this issue of female CO’s 
being viewed as tokens is for corrections ad- 
ministrators to bring sufficient numbers of women 
into a male facility so that they are no longer viewed 
as a novelty by the inmates and staff and they, 
therefore, can get on with the job of learning to be ef- 
fective prison guards. Along with this, if true equali- 
ty is to occur in the profession, corrections ad- 
ministrators must assure that there is no disparity 
in workload distribution at male prisons. Of course, 
the same principle is applicable to male CO’s 
employed at female institutions. 

The sexual integration of America’s guard forces 
has been a huge undertaking marked by confusion, 
turmoil, and legal ambiguity. All members of the 
prison community have been affected by it, and it is 
a change still in the process of occurring. It appears 
very unlikely that this dramatic change in correc- 
tional policy will ever be totally reversed. It seems 
clear that the courts will not sanction the use of sex- 
ually segregated guard forces even in men’s 
maximum-security prisons. Corrections ad- 
ministrators must work with all concerned parties 
to insure that, in the future, corrections reaps the 
full benefits from its female staff. Women must be 


hired in greater numbers and utilized comprehen- 

sively in all phases of corrections, including 

assignments as CO’s in male prisons. Anything less 
than equal opportunity and comprehensive utiliza- 
tion of females in corrections will be in the best in- 
terests of neither society nor penology. 
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Protective Custody: The Emerging Crisis 
Within Our Prisons?* 


By Pau.t GENDREAU, MARIE-CLAUDE TELLIER, AND J. STEPHEN WorMITH** 


NCE LARGE groups of offenders are housed 

together, an inmate code soon becomes 

established which reinforces certain social 
values in terms of how the offenders relate to 
themselves and the prison administration (cf. Clem- 
mer, 1966). When the inmate societal code is enforc- 
ed, some offenders are submitted to emotional and 
physical abuse. Inmates who are in danger in the 
general population may be placed in isolation for 
their own protection. This is known as protective 
custody (PC). During the past two decades there has 
been a dramatic increase in the use of PC in North 
American prisons. 


The Increase in Protective Custody 


According to a 1978 national survey of every state 
and Federal prison in America (Greenfield, 1980), 
2.3 percent of the incarcerated population was 
classified as PC. In a 1982 survey of 31 penal in- 
stitutions (American Correctional Association 
[ACA], 1983), the estimated overall PC rate was 6.2 
percent, 

In Canada, 2.5 percent of the federal inmate 
population was confined to PC facilities in 1972 
(Vantour, 1979). In October 1978, the number of 
protection cases had increased to 6.8 percent (Van- 
tour, 1979), and the most recent statistics reveal 
that over a thousand inmates, or 9 percent of the 
total inmate population (Correctional Service of 
Canada [CSC], 1984a) require protection. Provincial 
penal institutions also cite a high rate of PC. On- 
tario, the most populous province with 46 institu- 
tions, reported that 14.7 percent of its inmates are 
in PC, and in some regions the rate is as high as 21 
percent (Ministry of Correctional Services of On- 
tario, 1983). Although British statistics are 
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unavailable, in 1965 the prison department concen- 
trated its PC’s in just one wing at Strangeway 
Prison in Manchester. Subsequent PC numbers in- 
creased to the extent that an entire prison has now 
been set aside for such purposes (Priestly, 1980). 
The following section addresses some of the 
hypotheses concerning the increased use of PC. 


Prison Changes 

Historically, inmate freedom was severely 
restricted with rules of strict silence and virtually 
complete inactivity. This lack of opportunity for in- 
mates to interact minimized the threat of injury to 
any inmate who was perceived as undesirable and 
who would be a candidate for PC in today’s institu- 
tions. Only in the last two decades, as inmates have 
been allowed considerable access to each other, has 
the PC problem developed. 
In recent years the superintendent or warden’s 
role and his control over the administration of his in- 
stitution has lessened. Formerly, prison ad- 
ministrators had ultimate and unchallenged 
authority within their immediate jurisdiction. 
Because of this authority, it has been speculated 
that inmates often protected themselves from ad- 
ministrative action by ensuring that few assaults 
occurred amongst themselves. Certainly, the degree 
of institutional discipline administered has lessened 
(Canadian Penitentiary Service, 1975). Severe 
punishments such as the use of the strap, extensive 
use of solitary confinement, and the revocation of 
large amounts of ‘“‘good” time, have either been 
abolished or are under strict control in many. 
jurisdictions. In some settings, offenders are allow- 
ed legal counsel in regard to hearing of misconducts. 
These and other examples of the diminished authori- 
ty of prison administrators have led Clements 
(1980), Anderson (1980), and Gettinger (1979) to 
state that the rising demand for PC is, in part, 
evidence that the prison is failing to discharge its 
function effectively. 
Prison systems have dramatically incteased the 
practice of granting furloughs, day passes, and tem- 
porary leaves. Occasionally, pressures are put on in- 
mates to do ‘‘favors” for other inmates, such as 
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smuggling drugs into the institution upon return 
from the community. Failure or refusal to cooperate 
with their peers can jeopardize their safety (Van- 
tour, 1979). 

Anderson (1980) and Vantour (1979) have noted 
that inmates are much more media conscious and 
have more access to the popular press than in the 
past. As a result, inmates often know who has been 
sentenced and for what reason. Therefore, the 
presence of undesirables arriving at the institution 
is easily known. New inmates cannot hide the nature 
of their offences as they once might have been able 


- todo. 


A popular contention today, one that is used to ex- 
plain many of the ills of the contemporary prison 
system, is that prison overcrowding has also con- 
tributed to a greater reliance on PC. This hypothesis 
has face validity as it is reasonable to expect that 
personal tensions regarding living space and in- 
terpersonal reactions would increase in overcrowded 
conditions and this would subsequently lead to 
various sorts of altercations. However, a review of 
the prison crowding literature (Bonta, 1984) clearly 
demonstrates that a simple relationship between 
crowding and prison disturbances does not exist. It 
appears (Bonta, 1984; Porporino and Dudley, 1984) 
that several other factors must exist in crowded 
situations to produce stressful behaviour which may 
subsequently be related to requests for PC. 

A corollary to the overcrowding hypothesis is 
derived from the tendency in criminal justice 
systems to use ineffective or outmoded classifica- 
tion systems that inadvertently crowd institutions 
(Bonta and Motiuk, in press; Clements, 1982). Many 
classification schemes are based on historical risk 
factors. When classification is carried out in this 
manner inmates tend to be overclassified for max- 
imum security environments which are already 
overcrowded. Ironically, many medium and 
minimum security correctional environments are 
left begging for inmates because of this tendency to 
overclassify. In any case, the overcrowded max- 
imum units consist of many younger inmates, who 
tend to produce the most misconducts in the first 
place and who may resort to inmate-to-inmate 
violence to resolve their socialization problems in 
prison. 

It has been suggested that the increased number 
of federal offenders with no previous prison or 
penitentiary experience may also be contributing to 
the greater use of PC. One of the enduring myths in 
corrections is that the inmate population of earlier 
years was more “‘professional’’ and more capable of 
doing their ‘‘own time.”’ This contention, however, 


did not receive strong support by Seunath (CSC, 
1978a) in a study of federal PC inmates in Saskat- 
chewan. In a sample of PC sex offenders, 60 percent 
had never served a penitentiary term (2 years or 
more), and 30 percent had served no previous time 
at all. Among nonsex offender PC inmates, 70 per- 
cent had never served a penitentiary term and 34 
percent had served no previous time. Statistics 
prepared by CSC for 1978 and 1983 pertaining to in- 
mate population profiles also support the above no- 
tion. April 1978 statistics indicate that 66 percent of 
the 9,379 inmates were incarcerated in a federal in- 
stitution for the first time. By December 1983, 
although the rate of first-time federal incarcerates 
had fallen to 62 percent of 11,500 inmates, the ab- 
solute frequency of first-time offenders had actually 
increased by 940 inmates (CSC, 1978b; 1984b). 
Recent developments in the field of mental health 
have become a concern to judicial and correctional 
administrators since changing policies and treat- 
ment strategies have reduced the hospitalized 
psychiatric population (Bassuk and Gerson, 1978; 
Gendreau and Ross, 1979). Deinstitutionalization 
has led to a strong community mental health move- 
ment and the emptying of psychiatric hospitals. The 
incidence of hospital beds per thousand of popula- 
tion fell from 3.4 in 1960 to 1.5 in 1972 (Allodi, Ked- 
ward and Robertson, 1977). Recently, Teplin (1983; 
1984) has provided the most definitive review on the 


_ topic and states that while the quality of the data 


supporting this hypothesis is weak, there at least 
appears to be modest support for mental health 
deinstitutionalization adversely affecting correc- 
tions agencies. At least three Canadian studies, two 
using objective psychometrics (Gendreau, Grant, 
Leipciger and Collins, 1979; Wormith, Borzecki and 
Black, 1984) and one based on psychiatric history 
(Allodi, Kedward and Robertson, 1977) have 
reported that offender personality profiles have 
changed in the last decade so as to resemble more 
closely those of psychiatric samples. However, no 
data directly demonstrate that the increase in PC is 
partly due to such types being incarcerated, 
although it would be reasonable to assume that such 
individuals, once institutionalized, would be 
stigmatized as undesirables and, consequently, 
become candidates for PC. 

A historical review of federal prairie inmates 
revealed that the percentage of sexual offenders has 
also increased substantially over previous years 
(Wormith, 1983). A search of federal inmate files in 
the Prairie Region of the Correction Service of 
Canada generated 136 sexual offenders or 7.9 per- 
cent of the inmate population in 1977. Five years 
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later a repeated analysis of an updated data base 
was carried out in an identical fashion, yielding 239 
cases, or 11.7 percent of the regional population. 
Stated differently, in a geographic area where the 
total inmate population increased 18 percent in 5 
years, those whose major current offence was clear- 
ly of a sexual nature increased 76 percent. We can 
therefore tentatively draw a parallel between the in- 
creased numbers of sexually and psychologically 
disordered offenders within our penal institutions 
and the increasing number of requests for PC. 

The relative solitude of most PC units may make 
these units particularly attractive. This hypothesis 
was suggested years ago (Scott and Gendreau, 1968) 
as a result of research on solitary confinement in 
Kingston Penitentiary when requests for solitary 


were not uncommon. According to an official in the — 


Illinois Department of Corrections (Anderson, 
1980), a real problem with PC is that it becomes a 
‘hide out,” either to avoid problems or to plan some 
activity. It becomes a part of gang politics. 
However, PC may be helpful in the sense that the in- 
mate may feel free from the potential violence he 
perceives in the general population. Seunath (CSC, 
1978a) refers to statements from inmates at the 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary who chose to stay in PC 
because of their preference for individual cells and 
the privacy they afford. 

Finally, the growth of inmate gangs and cliques 
tend to put pressure on certain individuals more 
than others (Conrad, 1977a). Often street gangs con- 
tinue their gang activities within the prison, and the 
power of these gangs is a tremendous source of fear 
(Anderson, 1980). 


Judicial and Court-Related Changes 


The frequent practice of the police and the judicial 
system in handling investigations and trials may be 
an important causal factor in the increase of PC. In 
the United States, recent court decisions and laws 
have increased the due process required to place in- 
mates in PC (ACA, 1983). The practice of the police 
and the courts is to encourage accomplices to testify 
against each other. At the same time, the police and 
detention centers often have the habit of 
segregating certain offenders and thus labeling 
them as PC cases. For example, some of the large 
buses which are used for transporting inmates from 
jails to other institutions have specially screened 
areas for individuals who might need protection 
(CSC, 1978a). Hence, these inmates suffer the PC 
stigma even before entering the institution. In 
England, Priestly (1980) reports that staff attitudes 
at reception are instrumental in directing some in- 


mates to seek protection immediately upon admis- 
sion. 

Another reason for the increase may be the in- 
mates’ increasing willingness and ability to sue for 
damages and the likelihood that prison officials may 
be held personally liable for injuries by inmates in 
their care (Anderson, 1980). Legal consequences 
could be drastic if an inmate were hurt or killed by 
other inmates after having been refused admission 
to PC. Conrad (1977b) has claimed that classifica- 
tion staff make conservative decisions about 
custody too often because they fear the conse- 
quences of the alternatives. 

The increasing humanitarian concerns of the 
public, special interest groups, and the media about 
what takes place in institutions is yet another factor 
(Vantour, 1979). Persons in the community are now 
taking notice of what goes on ‘‘inside’’ and are more 
concerned with the human rights of inmates. This 
interest results in considerable pressure on the in- 
stitutional administration to avoid placing inmates 
in high risk situations. As a result, the administra- 
tion tries to play safe by granting protection to any 
inmate who requests it or is considered to require it. 


Reasons for Seeking PC 


Many of the hypotheses regarding the question as 
to why inmates seek PC may be derived from 
previously noted ‘‘theories’’ concerning the on- 
togeny of the problem. In 1975, Vantour (Canadian 
Penitentiary Service, 1975) stated there were four 
factors that motivate inmates’ fears and account for 
their desiring PC. These were: the nature of the pre- 
sent or previous offences, the nature of the inmate 
(i.e., if he was lacking social skills or suffers from 
generic fears or phobias), problems experienced 
within the institution, such as personal conflicts, 
and previous street activities. Toch (1977) claimed 
that predispositional factors of inmates were the 
main reasons for PC. He provided a typology of 
PC’s as either targets of sexual aggression, perceiv- 
ed informers, avoiders of retaliation, or individuals 
particularly vulnerable because of age and inex- 
perience in prison life. 

On the basis of a study of solitary confinement at 
Washington State Prison, Barak (1978) claimed that 
the rising rate of prison violence attests to the fact 
that prisons were neither capable of neutralizing 
violent inmates nor able to provide adequate protec- 
tion for potential victims. Thus, we have an increas- 
ed use of isolation in all its forms. He distinguished 
between four types of inmates in PC: informers (ac- 
tual or perceived), debtors (due to gambling or 
drugs), inmates who were targets of sexual aggres- 
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sion, and those suffering from “generic fears or 
phobias.”” However,, Vantour (1979) reports a 
substantial increase in the number of PC’s who no 
longer fit any of the convenient categories. 


Gettinger (1979) focused on a specific type of PC . 


case, that of the informer and how he acquired his 
stigma. An inmate would not become a ‘“‘snitch’’ if 
he provided information about a particularly violent 
inmate or if the information was intended to 
preserve order in the institution. These actions 
would be regarded as having “noble motives” by the 
inmate population. On the other hand, an inmate 
who provided information to the authorities solely 
for some sort of personal benefit vis-a-vis another in- 
mate (especially a solid con) soon would be bound for 
PC. Furthermore, Gettinger found that correctional 
officers also distinguish between those inmates who 
are concerned about the general welfare of the in- 
stitution and those who are trying to get others in 
trouble for vicarious reasons. 

Two important reports were prepared in 1983, one 
by the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC, 1983b) 
and the other by the American Correctional 
Association (ACA, 1983). In Canada, the reasons for 
requesting PC included conflicts in population (37 
percent), nature of the inmate’s offence (35 percent), 
being an informer (20 percent), personality problems 
(6 percent), and psychological or sex problems (2 per- 
cent). In the United States study, the reasons for re- 
questing PC were as follows: gambling or other 
debts (15 percent), informants (12 percent), fear of 
gays (12 percent), unfounded fears or fears of 
population (9 percent), holdovers (8 percent), and 
unspecified requests (44 percent). The lack of con- 
gruence between the two jurisdictions is notewor- 
thy, although this difference may be partially due to 
the manner in which the questions were asked. Cer- 
tainly, the 44 percent in the “‘unspecified’’ category 
of the ACA survey is consistent with Vantour’s 
(1979) statement that more inmates are coming into 
PC for vague reasons. It suggests that classification 
personnel may be asking inappropriate questions. 

It is worth speculating that PC may have become 
such an accepted part of prison life that it is more a 
matter of attitude on the part of the inmate and the 
staff than an actual question of physical safety. The 
following quote illustrates the problem: ‘‘For me go- 
ing into protective custody wasn’t dealing with the 
situation,” an inmate from Stillwater Institution 
says, “it was avoiding the situation.’’ (Anderson, 
1980, p.15). Finally, a 1984 CSC committee on 
special inmate categories has predicted that the ma- 
jority of future PC inmates will be of a nontradi- 
tional nature, specifically, those who ‘‘cannot do 


time’’ and wish to escape the crowded and possibly 
violent atmosphere of a maximum security institu- 
tion (CSC, 1984b). This commentary leads us to the 
next topic which is a profile of the PC clientele. 


Characteristics of PC Inmates 

The personal characteristics of the PC inmate 
have been largely ignored. However, Wilson (1983) 
recently compared PC inmates to nonprotective 
custody inmates on personal factors, criminal 
history, psychiatric status, psychological and 
sociological assessment, and institution behavior. 
The PC inmate was more likely to be a sex offender 
(48 percent of the PC inmates versus 4 percent of the 
general population). The 4 percent suggests that cer- 
tain offenders can manipulate the environment in 
order to counteract the ‘‘handicap”’ of their offence. 
The PC clientele was more likely to come from a 
psychopathological and criminogenic family. The 
PC inmate received psychiatric attention earlier in 
life and in greater frequency at all surveyed stages. 
Protective custody men are seen as having a 50 per- 
cent chance of being defined as having either inade- 
quate or antisocial personality disorders. As well, 43 
percent have been diagnosed as having alcohol or 
drug dependency problems. 

Wilson (1983) concluded that the PC group and 
the nonprotective custody group can be differen- 
tiated from one another, particularly in regard to 
psychological attributes. Furthermore, with such 
high incidence of both sexual offenders and self- 
destructive behaviours, a poor self-image and lack of 
social skills can be expected among PC inmates. 

While the above argument sounds convincing, 
Wilson’s (1983) control group was a comparison 
group of an approximate nature. In addition, relying 
on file data alone leaves a study open to the inherent 
biases in the referral system which can lead to an 
overdiagnosis of psychopathology. For example, 
many PC inmates are incarcerated for controversial 
offences and therefore are the subject of intensive 
psychiatric and psychological diagnoses which then 
reveal a substantial amount of psychopathology. It 
is worth speculating that if the comparison group 
had been assessed with the same degree of detail, a 
good deal of psychopathology would have been un- 
covered indicating a lack of social skills, a poor self- 
image, etc. Furthermore, a recent study (Brodsky, | 
1984) suggests that any psychopathology in PC 
may be due to the characteristics of the setting 
rather than inherent traits of the clientele. 
Brodsky’s investigation of three PC facilities, 
although cross-sectional in design, found that 
psychological symptoms vary with the severity of 
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the environment. PC inmates were relatively 
symptom-free in a facility with adequate programm- 
ing and services but expressed a great deal of symp- 
tomatology in severe, oppressive settings. 
Therefore, until more adequate control groups are 
employed and objective interview and psychiatric 
data at the time of incarceration are gathered, the 
hypothesis that PC’s are psychologically disturbed 
or inadequate remains conjecture. 


Living in PC 

The exact housing situation for PC’s has recently 
been surveyed in the United States. The ACA (1983) 
survey of 31 institutions reports the following con- 
ditions. While most institutions (15) had three types 
of segregation (PC, administrative segregation, and 
disciplinary detention) in a common area or spread 
throughout the institution, other institutions in- 
cluded PC within the administrative segregation (4) 
or disciplinary detention units (2), had a completely 
separate PC unit (9), or claimed no PC unit what- 
soever (1). The physical layout always included 
24-hour supervision and usually accommodated 
single bunk cells only (62 percent), although mixed 
single and double bunks (24 percent) as well as dou- 
ble bunks only (14 percent), were also reported. 
Occupant-controlled toilets (97 percent) and lighting 
(63 percent) were the norm, but only 50 percent of 
the accommodations had an outside window. 
Elsewhere, in a survey of three institutions, Brod- 
sky (1984) reports extremely varied environments, 
both in terms of physical structure and interper- 
sonal milieu. 

In Canada, two federal institutions are populated 
with PC inmates, Kingston and Saskatchewan 
penitentiaries. Francophone inmates requiring pro- 
tection are confined to separate ranges from the 
general inmate population in Laval Institution 
pending construction of a new PC facility in Drum- 
mondville, Quebec. A third PC institution for 
anglophones is planned for Renous, New Brunswick. 
Elsewhere, when PC is requested, administrators 
may try to accommodate the inmate within the in- 
stitution or transfer him to another institution 
where PC facilities are available. The housing situa- 
tion in provincial jurisdictions is not clear. Most set- 
tings try to cope with their own PC population, 
although some institutions will take PC’s on referral 
from other settings. 


Quality of life 
What first appears to be a nonissue is in fact one 


of the most complex aspects of PC. Defining the 
legal rights of PC inmates has been a slow and pain- 


ful process. Article 7 of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms (Canada, 1982), Parker v. the State (ACA, 
1983), and Sweet v. South Carolina Department of 
Corrections (Sitterson, 1977) have all been signposts 
pointing to the fact that inmates in PC should be 
treated equally and fairly and have access to pro- 
gramming that non-PC inmates receive routinely. In 
the last few years, PC areas have frequently been 
ordered by courts to be roughly equivalent in terms 
of programs and activities to those available to the 
institutions (Anderson, 1980). Anderson has noted 
that if the state is large enough and has an elaborate 
prison system, it should devote an entire institution 
to housing PC inmates. Therefore, it should not 
have problems implementing PC programs similar 
to those offered to the general inmate population. 
Unfortunately, the reality of the current situation 
indicates otherwise. 

Seunath (CSC, 1978a), in his study of four Cana- 
dian penitentiaries, concluded that most inmates 
spent a reasonable part of their day outside their 
cells, although much of this time was largely un- 
productive. He expressed concern that PC inmates 
in the cell block must ‘demonstrate good 
behaviour’’ in order to increase their time out of the 
cell. However, the Correctional Services of Canada 
policy states that PC inmates are to be confined in 
separate institutions, or in a different part of the in- 
stitution, with the same range of facilities and pro- 
grams available to population inmates. 

Ironically, PC inmates require maximum security 
protection, regardless of their own security rating. 
Consequently, incarcerated at a maximum level in- 
stitution, they probably are not considered for 
parole in accordance with their ‘‘true” security 
status, but in accordance with the acquired label of a 
maximum risk inmate. 

An article in the Toronto Star (Blatchford, 1979), 
purportedly portrayed what kind of privileges were 


offered in PC at Millhaven, a maximum-security in- © 


stitution and provides an idea of the prevailing at- 
titudes vis-a-vis PC programs. The report 
elaborated on 15 prisoners who had requested PC 
for their own personal reasons. Their reasons includ- 
ed everything from not wanting to work to an in- 
ability to get along with certain population inmates 
as a result of gambling debts, quarrels, etc. In 
segregation, they were denied such privileges as 
television sets in their cells, regular phone calls 
home, access to recreation areas and the gym- 
nasium, participation in work and craft programs, 
and visits to the prison chapel. In addition, they 
were allowed out only to go to a small exercise yard 
or a common room in the segregation area. 
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However their next-door neighbours, inmates 
segregated involuntarily in a Special Handling Unit 
(SHU), benefited from more privileges. Since they 
were serving longer sentences, they had been 
granted a few amenities such as T.V. sets and more 
privileges in their cells to assist them in passing 
time. Furthermore, the violent SHU prisoners are 
confined to their cells 16% hours a day, compared 
with 18 hours for the PC inmates. As one PC inmate 
sentenced to 15 years for manslaughter says: 

If I were violent, and tomorrow went out and took a guard 
hostage, the system would put a television set in my cell, and 
_ give me a phone call home once a month. (Blatchford, 1979) 

At the time, there was no plan to extend these 
“‘privileges’’ to the PC area, since this action would 
encourage more inmates to isolate themselves from 
the general population. Interestingly, inmates inter- 
viewed for the studies by Toch (1977), Vantour 
(CPS, 1975), Brodsky (1984) and the ACA survey 
(1983), were not overly critical of their situation. In 
each of these studies, it was clear that the inmates 
felt they could not complain too much since they 
asked for protection. It appeared that the inmates 
were prepared to do without certain amenities if 
their safety could be guaranteed. 

Safety was the most frequently mentioned 
positive attribute of protection in the ACA survey 
(1983), although there was some indication that PC 
was not safe enough. According to a self-report 
scale, PC inmates expressed a high level of fear. In- 
mates also listed the privacy of their environmental 
setup as a positive attribute, although they were not 
content to pass time aimlessly in their cells. PC in- 
mates also tended to lack outdoor recreation ac- 
tivities and certain work opportunities. 

Living conditions in prison are certainly influenc- 
ed by staff attitudes towards inmates, and PC in- 
mates are by no means popular with correctional 
staff. In the ACA study (1983), 45 percent of the 

_ staff had an unfavorable attitude toward PC. Staff 
members were asked to enumerate the best and 
worst things about working in the PC unit. The 
reasons why they found PC duty an unpleasant task 
indicated a negative bias. PC inmates were regarded 
as a lower quality of inmate and as being too com- 
plaining and demanding. Staff members also com- 
plained about protecting PC inmates from other in- 
mates, taking excessive verbal abuse, and being con- 
fined to a single working area. On the other hand, 
the positive features cited included a good staff- 
inmate ratio, a limited time assignment, and a 
smaller, nonviolent group of inmates. 

Nonetheless, staff did have suggestions as to how 
PC conditions might be improved. These included 
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more recreational facilities, better admission and 
discharge procedures, and maintaining PC units 
separate from other segregation areas. PC inmates 
also suggested better jobs, educational oppor- 
tunities, food, and inmate-staff relations. 


Preventing PC 


United States 


What is being done to limit the growth of PC 
custody? The ACA survey (1983) states that among 
the 31 penal institutions surveyed, attempts were 
made to deter inmates from requesting PC by 
counseling, crisis intervention, screening and in- 
vestigation of individual cases, and transfers. Once 
an inmate has been admitted to protective custody, 
some institutions tried to encourage him to return 
to the general population. 

The staff persons interviewed in the survey were 
also generally enthusiastic about the idea of having 
a more comprehensive interstate or state-federal ex- 
change program that allowed greater ability to 
transfer PC inmates to other facilities. They sug- 
gested this would provide a greater availability of 
programs and activities, a chance to start over, and 
an opportunity to change security level. 

It is commonly felt that some inmates are in PC 
not because of a real danger, but because they are 
weak and easily intimidated (Anderson, 1980). 
Shelton Prison in Washington aims to reintroduce 
inmates into the general population. Since the sum- 
mer of 1976, about 20 percent of the PC inmates 
have gone back into the general population of 
Shelton Prison. Unfortunately, there are no 
followup studies of these former PC inmates to ex- 
amine the success of this practice (Anderson, 1980). 

Elsewhere, Stillwater Penitentiary in Minnesota 
has attempted a similar program through asser- 
tiveness training of PC inmates. The assertiveness 
program includes encouragement to return to the 
general population. However, only a few inmates 
have been successfully returned to the general 
prison population (Anderson, 1980). 

The New Hampshire State Prison has taken a dif- 
ferent approach. Staff members are not trying to 
prevent PC cases, but are dealing with the PC in- 
mates by designing programs and making PC more 
tolerable. For example, the metal factory of the in- 
stitution has been turned over to the PC inmates. 
Here, these inmates work and eat at different times 
from the rest of the prison population (Anderson, 
1980). However, the number of PC cases has increas- 
ed since the program began, suggesting that the 
solution may be creating yet another problem. 
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Moreover, non-PC inmates may not have the benefit 
of the metal factory program unless there is a costly 
duplication of services. 

Another means by which PC populations might be 
controlled is by designing an inmate security 
designation system to group offenders accordingly 
(Levinson, 1980). Such a classification system was 
developed with variables such as history of escapes, 
history of violence, etc. Inmates with similar 
characteristics were put in the same range so that 
they would feel less threatened by one another. The 
idea behind this system was that inmates would feel 
safer if those who were similar in personality, of- 
fence(s) committed, and past records were housed 
together. If they felt less threatened, the inmates 
would more likely participate in helpful programs. 
However, the rate of protective custody inmates 
rose from 1.5 percent to 15.4 percent in 1 year in the 
participating institutions (Levinson, 1980). Ob- 
viously, this new scheme did not reduce the in- 
cidence of protective custody cases. 


United Kingdom 


A different approach has been adopted in 
England. When a British prisoner, known to be a 
likely target for violence, is admitted or transferred 
from another prison, staff members are alerted so he 
can be monitored at work and other places where he 
associates with prisoners. Special care is taken when 
allocating him to shared cells, dormitories, or work- 
ing parties. Transfer schemes encourage staff to 
identify inmates who are likely to be attacked 
because of their offences or past behaviour in prison 
(Priestly, 1980). It is noted that these strategies are 
primarily preventive in nature. No followup data are 
provided. 


Canada 


Since the PC inmate is unable to ‘‘do time’”’ in the 
general population, the Vantour group (CPS, 1975) 
recommended that a separate institution in each 
region should be provided for such cases. It is ap- 
parent from the Seunath study (CSC, 1978a) that 
PC inmates interviewed (sex offenders and nonsex 
offenders) were in favour of a separate institution 
for segregating protective custody inmates. 
However, without fully understanding the PC 
phenomenon, one must be careful in adopting this 
approach because such strategy may be initiating 
another problem, PC within PC. This ‘‘super-PC”’ 
phenomenon has developed in Canada at both 
federal and provincial institutions and also in 
United States facilities (Brodsky, 1984). 


Many cases can be resolved by transferring in- 
mates to specific facilities without resorting to pro- 
tective custody (CPS, 1975). Intra-and interregional 
transfers can become a convenient method of handl- 
ing institutional problems. Another approach is to 
utilize what Vantour (CPS, 1975) refers t> as good 
“receiving”’ institutions. No reliable data have been 
collected as to how protection cases have been suc- 
cessfully reintegrated into the general population, 
either in the original institution or another institu- 
tion (CSC, 1978a). Regardless, these prisons will 
probably become labeled as ‘‘PC institutions” and 
any inmate coming from such a facility will suffer 
the consequences of a PC label. Thus, the use of 
transfers does not necessarily remove the need for 
PC units. However, it may reduce the frequency of 
PC requests or divert the problem for a period of 
time. 

Vantour (1979) has suggested that an attempt 
should be made to identify the source of the PC re- 
quest, either through the inmate’s identification of 
the aggressor or through staff investigation of the 
situation. Wilson (1983) elaborated on this con- 
troversial dilemma that fearful inmates should be 
encouraged to name the source of their trepidation, 
the rationale being that with sufficient identifica- 
tion from the threatened inmates, the aggressors 
could be segregated. But as one offender was 
quoted: ‘‘Here I am, a 20-year-old kid. I ask for pro- 
tection because some wolves are after me, so they 
lock me up. Why didn’t they lock them up?”’ (Ander- 
son, 1980, p. 11) 

It is indeed unfair to dissociate inmates in PC 
when the source of the problem remains in the 
general population, but is it feasible or even possible 
to identify all potential instigators and 
troublemakers in the inmate population? One must 
also consider that no one is dangerous to everyone. 
Consequently, can we dissociate an inmate because 
he poses a threat to one or a small number of in- 
mates? 

Upon finding 85 sex offenders in the general 
population of one particular institution, some of 
whom had been reintegrated from PC, Seunath 
(CSC, 1978a) suggested that the scope of future 
research should include the identification of those 
characteristics possessed by inmates who have been 
successfully reintegrated and the methods used in 
such a facility. Taylor (1984) conducted such a study 
based on Correctional Service of Canada records. 
The research was undertaken with a view to 
establish a ‘‘potential for reintegration” index to be 
applied to PC inmates. A sample of 31 former PC in- 
mates was compared to a random sample of inmates 
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who remained in PC on 12 preselected variables. The 
comparison indicated that significantly more 
reintegrated prisoners entered PC because of 
general institutional conflicts and significantly 
fewer entered because of personality problems. 
Reintegrated prisoners were significantly older, in- 
cluded fewer rapists, and had more long-term 
sentences. Although it was initially concluded that 
significant differences existed between the current 
PC and reintegrated samples, only the finding on 
age was replicated in a subsequent phase of the 
research. 

Seunath (CSC, 1978a) also suggested that institu- 
tions should have proper orientation/reception pro- 
grams. However, staff opinion as to the utility of 
such strategy was equivocal, if not negative. Only 
38 percent of 45 interviewed staff suggested that a 
proper orientation/reception program would curtail 
the increased use of PC, while 42 percent believed 
that it would be of little assistance which suggests 
that staff members themselves must be trained to 
deal more effectively with the PC inmate. 


Conclusion 

Has the increase in PC become an ever-growing 
phenomenon, indicating that the administrative 
policies are no longer successful in controlling the 
inmate population, or is it a transitional phase mere- 
ly reflecting the changing nature of institutions? 
While there is evidence pointing to a noticeable in- 
crease in PC, it is an open question as to whether the 
problem will be exacerbated in the future. Data from 
the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) suggest 
the PC population may have reached an asymptote 
in the last year. However, there are confounding 
variables, indigenous to any prison system, which 
obscure the facts. The Canadian system added 
designated PC units to handle the increase and 
when this occurred, further increases in PC may 
have been abated by the use of other classifications 
(e.g., administrative/punitive segregation) and hous- 
ing facilities. Interregional transfers (CSC, 1983a) 
may have simply transferred the problem to another 
area where it will surface later. On the other hand, 
the screening policy adopted by the federal system 
(CSC 1982) might have had an ameliorating effect, 
to what degree is impossible to ascertain. It is 
unlikely, however, that the problem will be solved 
with directives and procedures which make it more 
difficult for an inmate to be assigned a PC status. 
Factors which have contributed to the increase in in- 
mate victimization must be precisely identified if 
the PC explosion is to be successfully controlled. 


What is urgently required are two kinds of 
strategies to identify the numerous sources of in- 
creasing PC usage. Empirical research should first 
focus on identifiable characteristics of PC inmates 
and second, analyze the penal system itself, assum- 
ing that institutions play a role in creating the PC 
situation. The former approach assumes that PC in- 
mates have specific characteristics differentiating 
them from other inmates incarcerated in the general 
population. The latter approach measures the im- 
pact of penal policies and specific events which 
might have a negative influence on the PC increase. 

The implications of the first strategy are that if 
PC inmates reliably differ from those not requiring 
PC, it is possible to establish a system of predictors 
in identifying inmates at risk of becoming PC’s. 
With such a scheme in place, appropriate prevention 
programs can be implemented. Moreover, the needs 
of the PC inmates can be better addressed and ap- 
propriate programing established. If, on the other 
hand, the second strategy is relevant and certain 
parts of the system are found to be contributing 
meaningfully to the PC problem, then appropriate 
policies can be developed. Likely, the problem lies in 
both areas; that is, one of individual differences and 
one of system orientation. One must be mindful, 
however, that changing individuals and the system 
in response to such a problem will be no mean feat. 
Hopefully, both strategies will be seriously address- 
ed in the near future. Until that time, corrections 
management must confront one of its most crucial 
problems in a context of conjecture and very few 
facts. 
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Changing the Criminal 
. A Theoretical Proposal for Change 


By Gap CzupNER* 
Guelph Correctional Centre, Ontario, Canada 


FFORTS to change the criminal have been 

largely unsuccessful. We contend that this 

results from failure to understand the 
criminal. This article presents thoughts concerning 
the nature of criminal thinking and a practical ap- 
proach to changing the criminal. 

Those working with criminals have traditionally 
followed deterministic medical and/or sociological 
models which presume that each effect has a cause 
(or multiple causes). It is believed that looking for 
causes in these areas is tedious and unproductive, 
and even provides the criminal with excuses for his 
criminal activity. Wilk and Martinson’s (1976) 
statement that “with few exceptions the rehabilita- 
tion efforts of the last 20 years showed no signifi- 
cant effect on recidivism,”’ is not a surprise. 

More promising results have emerged from three 
related areas: 


(1) Glasser’s (1965) Reality Therapy 

Glasser’s (1965) greatest contribution was his ef- 
fort to demonstrate that irresponsible delinquent 
and neurotic behaviour is not the result of some 
psychological ‘‘sickness.”’ He believed rather the op- 
posite, that ‘‘sickness’’ is the result of irresponsible 
behaviour; hence he tried to teach responsible 
behaviour. 


(2) Cognitive Approaches (including 
cognitive-moral) 

Ross and Fabiano (1981) summarized some of the 
most promising cognitive approaches. For example, 
Ayers (1981) proposes an educational moral model 
that combines academic teaching with moral 
teaching. He reports that the University of Victoria 
used this model with considerable success. Carkhuff 
(1971) provides a program in human relations em- 
phasizing interpersonal problem-solving skills. 


*The author is very grateful to Dr. P. Gupta for introducing and 
guiding him in moral education. The group work that is present- 
ly being done is to a large extent his brain child. Without his en- 
couragement and many hours of stimulating discussion this arti- 
cle would never have been written. The author is also very 
grateful to Ms. Mueller for her intelligent criticism. She is 
“‘worth her weight in water.” Finally, I am very grateful to Mrs. 
Sinclair for putting up with so many typing “scenes.” 


Some correctional settings have used that approach 
with some good results (Delong, 1978). Chandler 
(1973) has demonstrated that role-playing also 
significantly reduces crime among delinquents. 

Yochelson and Samenow (1976) argued that there 
are 52 errors in thinking practiced by the criminal, 
which must be corrected before there can be any 
hope of change. 

Investigating the cognitive-moral approach, 
Thornton and Reid (1981) reported that the type of 
crime committed is directly related to the person’s 
stage of moral development, as defined by Kohlberg 
(1969). It is clear that moral reasoning is a 
necessary, yet not sufficient condition for change. 
Perhaps an abstract understanding of morality is 
not enough. 

Gilligan (1982), recognizing the difficulty with the 
Kohlberg model, suggested a concept called “‘con- 
texual relativism,” which is essentially obligation to 
other people. In other words, she believed that peo- 
ple make moral choices with other people in mind. 

Haan (1978), in a similar departure from 
Kohlberg’s model, suggested that in addition to the 
rational abstract morality, there is another morality 
which she called interpersonal morality, which 
essentially involves a consideration of other people’s 
feelings and expectations. 


(3) Religious / Spiritual Approaches 

Finally there is the religious/spiritual approach 
which was discussed by Cromer (1981). An example 
of a proponent of this view is Rabbi Reuven Elba 
who believes that the teaching of spiritual values 
“will enable young law-breakers to halt their drift 
into delinquency.”’ The essential factors of change 
mentioned in the Cromer (1981) report are the 
stimulation of feelings of guilt and remorse, and the 
resolution not to repeat the same errors. 


Overview of the Approach 


The approach is essentially a cognitive moral ap- 
proach. We combine Hann (1978) and Gilligan’s 
(1982) ideas of consideration for others, with the 
abstract understanding of morality. We add to it the 
concept of ‘“‘moral feeling’ based on a firm belief 
that man has as much potential for ‘‘good”’ as he has 
for “‘bad.”’ 
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We strongly believe, as did Glasser, that a man is 
not “‘bad”’ because he is ‘‘sick’’; rather he is ‘‘sick’’ 
because he is “bad.” Our observation further in- 
dicates that general mental health is the opposite of 
self-centeredness. The capacity to focus outside the 
self is both healthy and moral. Wallach and Wallach 
(1983) make a similar point, and suggest that 
psychology has made considerable error in allowing 
and encouraging too much focusing inwardly in- 
stead of outwardly. Moral behaviour is essentially 
focusing outwardly. 

Based on this theory, the approach we adopted is 
a group approach. The group of 10 members meet 
twice a week with two leaders. Complete control 
must be established by the leaders from the outset, 
to preclude the possibility of the members ex- 
ploiting the situation to enhance their criminal 
thinking. 

Our experience showed us that the criminal usual- 
ly has his own agenda when coming for help. We 
must make sure that our agenda, not his, is being 
taught and discussed in the group. Only topics that 
relate to the planned subject matter are allowed to 
be discussed. 

The teaching follows five distinct stages: 

(1) Excuses. 

(2) Awareness. 

(3) Guilt. 

(4) Commitment. 

(5) Action. 


Stage 1 - Excuses 


In order for change to occur one must first 
recognize the futility of making excuses for criminal 
behaviour. For example, a criminal may blame his 
activity on alcohol, drugs, the company he keeps, 
lack of love or too much love when growing up, poor 
socioeconomic conditions, unemployment, etc. We 
attempt to put the responsibility squarely on the 
criminal’s shoulders. A man does crimes because he 
chooses to do so, he likes it. 

Only if the criminal accepts complete responsibili- 
ty for his action and rejects all excuses and ra- 
tionalization, is he ready for the next stage of our 
program. 


Stage 2 - Awareness 

By awareness we mean two things. Awareness of 
the hurt inflicted throughout the crime, and 
knowledge of the criminal mind. First, we keep 
reminding the criminal that a ‘“‘good person”’ will 
not maliciously inflict hurt on his loved ones. Many 
criminals profess to love their mother, well “why 
should you keep hurting your mother?” 


It is easy to show the connection between crime 
and the hurt inflicted on mother, father, wife, 
children, brother, sister, and friends. If the criminal 
is in jail he may deprive his family of his income if he 
has any. Even if not in jail, he is not much good for 
his family, as he is constantly a source of worry. As 
one criminal said: “I may tell my wife that I am go- 
ing to buy cigarettes and will not show up until the 
next morning.” 

Secondly, the awareness of the criminal thinking 
consists of 30 characteristics developed by 
Yochelson and Samenow (1976), Cleckly (1964), and 
our own observation. 

Some of the most important are: 

(1) Self-centeredness. 

(2) Resentment of authority. 

(3) Need for power. 

(4) Lying. 

(5) Lack of positive affect. 

(6) Low frustration tolerance. 

(7) Poor ability for love. 

(8) Lack of remorse of guilt. - 

(9) Lack of responsibility and general 
antisocial attitude and behaviour. 

(10) Violence and anger. 

I believe self-centeredness is the most important 
aspect of the criminal psychological makeup and 
will therefore spend some time on that subject. The 
criminal is a very self-centered individual. He treats 
people like objects to be manipulated for his ends. 
He views love, friendship and life in terms of what 
he can get out of them, rather than what he can give 
to them. He is number one, and he is going to look 
after number one. One may be fooled at times by the 
way a criminal expresses loyalty and affection to 
friends and family members, in fact he sees them as 
extensions of himself rather than independent peo- 
ple in their own right: Because he is so important 
and special the ordinary laws of society do not apply 
to the criminal. He is his own law. What a great life 
indeed! 

Stage 3 - Guilt 

Once awareness occurs, guilt would sometimes, 
with some criminals, be triggered. The more guilt 
and self-disgust the criminal feels the more we 
believe he is ready for change. We call guilt a moral 


feeling. We believe that all men have the capacity 
for moral feeling. It is a question of timing and 


. knowhow to reach these feelings. By ‘timing’ we 


mean that a man has to be ready to listen. Often this 
occurs when some event beyond his control has 
caught the man’s attention. For example, perhaps 
he is depressed for being in jail or is losing his wife. 
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Once the timing is right then awareness and guilt 
may appear after constant repetition of the fact that 
hurt has been inflicted on his loved ones, as mention- 
ed in Stage 2. 


Stage 4 - Commitment 

Once guilt and self-disgust are aroused one would 
like to be relieved of those feelings. A good way to 
do so is make a serious commitment to quit hurting 
people. We point this out explicitly and urge men 
who have reached the stage of feeling guilty to make 
not only a commitment to stop all negative 
behaviour, but also one to start positive behaviour. 


Stage 5 - Action 

Commitment leads to activities that are incom- 
patible with crime. These include, consideration for 
others, helping others, and involvement in various 
activities in the family and community that are 
designed to help rather than hurt. Action also in- 
volves doing the opposite of the kind of activity that 
the criminal is usually engaged in. Since self- 
centeredness is the nucleus of all other major dif- 
ficulties, he must practice activities that reduce self- 
centeredness. For example, he must learn to listen, 
to have empathy, to develop the ability for con- 
sideration for others. He must deliberately engage 
in activities that promote and enhance the welfare 
and happiness of others. Other more specific errors 
must be similarly practiced. For example, if resent- 
ment of authority has been the general orientation 
of the criminal, he could practice respect for authori- 
ty and obedience to rules. 


Conclusion 

We have described a cognitive moral approach for 
treatment. It is a bold approach that is based on 
understanding the criminal and respecting his abili- 
ty to change. We refute current theories and instead 
believe that ‘‘evil’’ is based on ignorance and lack of 
awareness. Once a man realizes fully the intrinsic 
value of doing good, criminal activity may become a 
distasteful practice. We also realize that training 
while he is inside an institution is not enough. A 
followup program for the criminal on the street 
must provide support in daily living. As one of our 
men said, ‘‘I don’t even know how to rent an apart- 
ment.’’ Unfortunately, our program has not yet 
developed to this extent. 

Evaluation of our program is underway. Only a 
repeated measure design that evaluates change in 


total life style every 6 months for 3 years would 
make sense. Reduction in recidivism does not 
necessarily mean that the man is no longer a 
criminal. Since we view criminality as encompassing 
much more than just arrestable behaviour. 

We believe that those changes which lead to love 
and consideration for others can eventually occur, 
and we hope that others will join us in our continu- 
ing efforts to develop ways to guide the criminal 
along this path. Generally we find that only about 
10 percent of the criminal population are willing to 
be involved in our program. Out of that 10 percent 
perhaps only 40 percent respond to treatment. This 
is indeed a very small number. Yet considering the 
saving to society it is still a worthy project. After 
all, what is the alternative? 
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The Probationers Speak: Analysis of the 
Probationers’ Experiences and Attitudes* 


By G. Freperick ALLEN, Pu.D. 
U.S. Probation Officer 


HIS STUDY is an attempt to involve the pro- 

i bationer in the debate on ‘‘What should the 

mission and strategy of probation be?” A 
review of the literature reflects that a number of 
viewpoints regarding the direction of the criminal 
justice system in the United States have developed 
over the past decade. These viewpoints include 
misgivings about the efficacy of rehabilitation (Mar- 
tinson, 1974), the cry for retribution (Bailey, et al., 
1974), the appeal for justice and fairness (Fogel, 
1975), and the demand for commensurate desert 
(Von Hirsch, 1976). These viewpoints have all 
received support from current academic research 
and discussion. In probation, input has been absent 
from an important, if not the most important, user 
of the justice system: the offender. This is true even 
though by the nature of their experience and the 
reality of their situation, offenders may be the ex- 
perts on many critical issues in the justice system. 
Casper (1972) has suggested that the exclusion of 
the offfender’s viewpoint is partly due to the fact 
that offenders are outsiders in American life. Of- 
fenders do not enjoy the benefits of organized 
interest-group activity; they are generally viewed as 
less than complete human beings, unworthy, and 
less deserving than citizens who have not violated 
the law. Thus, little attention has been paid to the 
reactions of clients by the agencies which seek to 
control them. One must ask the question: Is society, 
through its exclusion of offenders from research and 
policy development, reinforcing devalued feelings 
and thus perpetuating the problem? This is the 
predicament of the offender even though formal 
organizational theory has tended to regard clients 
as critical factors in organizational functioning and 
structure (Lefton and Rosengren, 1966). 

Using rehabilitation, deterrence, desert, and 
justice models as points of reference, this inquiry 
focuses on the description and analysis of the 
reported experiences of adult Federal probationers 


*An earlier version of this article was presented at the 36th an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Criminology, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, November 7-11, 1984. 
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who have completed a term of probation. The study 
seeks to assess the probationers’ views and the im- 
plication of their views for theory, policy, and prac- 
tice in contemporary probation operation in the 
Federal courts. 


Research Questions' 

This research examined the following questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of the sample 
of probationers? 
Are these characteristics related to their 
perceptions of probation as a penal sanction 
whose goal is rehabilitation, deterrence, 
desert, or justice; or is it perceived as some 
combination of these goals? 
What do the probationers believe to have 
been the purpose in placing them on proba- 
tion and how is this related to the proba- 
tioners’ view of probation? 
How is the probation officer’s role viewed by 
the probationer? 
Are these views related to the nature of the 
probation officer/probationer relationship 
and supervision outcome? 
What suggestions do probationers have: 
a. For improving the probation system? 
b. What would constitute the ideal purpose 
and goal of probation? 
What services should be provided? 
Who should provide these services? 


d. 


Review of the Rehabilitation, Deterrence, 
Desert, and Justice Models 
Previous studies in corrections have tended to use 
the concepts of punishment and rehabilitation as in- 
compatible and having separate dimensions: Vinter 
and Lind (1958), Street, Vinter, and Perrow, (1966), 
and Glaser, et al., (1968). Raymond (1974) has 
demonstrated that the concept of punishment and 
rehabilitation are two independent, unrelated con- 


' For a review of the findings with respect to all research questions see: Alien, G.F., 
Correctional Directions in Federal Probation: Analysis of the Probationers’ Ex- 
periences and Attitudes. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois at 
Chicago, 1984. 
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cepts that are capable of occurring simultaneously. 
Furthermore, Raymond suggests that a given ac- 
tivity may even involve both punishment and 
rehabilitation at the same time. He concludes that 
when punishment is considered to be present to the 
extent that rehabilitation is absent, and rehabilita- 
tion is present to the extent that punishment is ab- 
sent, the results obtained may be of questionable 
value. Thus, he proposes that it is logically more ac- 
curate to regard punishment and treatment as being 
separate and having two distinctly different dimen- 
sions. In this arrangement, each concept has its own 
continuum, and there need not be any relationship 
between them. Punishment and treatment may then 
be defined independently, rather than in an ascribed 
antithetical relationship. However, a 
treatment/punishment perspective does not fully ex- 
plain all the relevant ideas within the concept of 


punishment. Accordingly, this study moves a step 
beyond a two-dimensional view, and uses the con- 
cepts of rehabilitation, deterrence, just desert, and 
the justice model as frames of reference to cover all 
the dimensions in order to gain insight, under- 
standing, and to analyze the views of the of- 
fender. 

As a general introduction to the use of the four 
models, it should be stated that the concepts on 
which these models are based are immersed in a 
great deal of controversy. Therefore, the concepts 
may be viewed as in the process of refinement and 
development, and may have slightly different mean- 
ings to different authors. Rehabilitation, justice de- 
terrence, and desert models are terms which con- 
tinue to draw attention to specific ideas relating to 
goals in criminal justice. Table 1 summarizes some 
of the important elements of the models. 


Table 1. FOUR MODELS OF PROBATION PRACTICE 


Rehabilitation Model Deterrence Model Desert Model Justice Model 
GOAL Utilitarian: Utilitarian: Non-utilitarian: Non-utilitarian: 
Community Protection Crime reduction penal sanction is just and fair 
via treatment of the via threat of deserved for penal sanction for 
offender. punishment. deviant behavior. deviant behavior. 
ASSUMPTION Social pathology, Economic model- Multiple social Rejects ‘‘theories” 
CONCERNING Disorganization, risk-reward factors. Risk- of causation. Offen- 
CAUSE OF Differential Associa- ision by of- reward decision der responsible 
DEVIANCE tion, Opportunity, fender. by responsible actor capable of 
Labeling etc. offender. responsible choice. 
THEORETICAL Psychodynamic Punitively Punitively Punitively 
CONCERNS Treatment-motivated Motivated Motivated Motivated 
BASIC CHANGE Care and control Threats Surveillance Surveillance 
STRATEGY 
SALIENT ROLE Ego-strengthening via Non-treatment Enforcement of Policing activities 
OF PROBATION identification and role. probation rules Helper as per 
OFFICER relationship. Surveillance request. (Advocate 
for offender) 
POLICY Decriminalization, Mandated Mandated Concept of fairness 
IMPLICATION Deinstitutionaliza- sentences ranges of and egality. Pro- 
tion, Community re- Reduced dis- sentences portional sentencing 
organization, Psycho. _ cretion based on seriousness 
social oriented judges. of offense. Scaling 
programs. down the levels of 


punishment. Limiting 
discretion. Deference 
to individual’s right. 
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Population and Sample 

This study was conducted under the auspices of 
the United States Probation and Parole Office of the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern District of II- 
linois. This office is located in Chicago, Illinois, and 
is particularly apt for the purposes of this study 
because of its high volume and variation of criminal 
cases which increases the probability of generating 
data representative of the Federal probation popula- 
tion in large metropolitan areas. 

Based on the average number of probation ter- 
minations per month, a 3-month data collection 
period from April 1, 1983, through July 15, 1983, 
was established. A review of the agency’s scheduled 
termination list generated a total of 106 eligible 
cases. Of the 106 probationers selected to be includ- 
ed in the sample, 87 (82%) agreed to participate, 3 
could not be located, 10 were not contacted on the 
recommendation of their probation officers, 5 declin- 
ed, and 1 agreed to participate but was unable to 
follow through. 

Cases were considered eligible for study if they— 

1. were scheduled for official termination be- 
tween April 30, 1983, and July 15, 1983. 

2. had received a probation supervision 
sentence. 

3. had never been supervised by the author, 
who is a current member of the probation 
staff, in order to remove possible bias. 


Methodology 

To explore the probationers’ views about proba- 
tion a personal interview was conducted with each 
probationer shortly after the probationer completed 
probation. A semistructured interview schedule was 
used which consisted of three parts. Part I consisted 
of biographical data which was obtained from the 
probationer’s file. The principal source of data 
within the probationer’s file is the presentence 
report prepared for the sentencing judge. 
Presentence reports had been prepared on 95 per- 
cent of the sample. Part II, which was administered 
by the author, consisted of the interview data. The 
interview data focused on the probationers’ perspec- 
tives on probation supervision as well as the various 
factors that may be related to these perspectives. 
Part III, labeled ‘“‘General Comments,’’ was open- 
ended and included concluding remarks the proba- 
tioners wanted to make about the purpose of proba- 
tion. 


Interview Data 


The semistructured interview data section re- 
quired the probationers to make a judgment on a 
Likert-type scale regarding their perceptions of pro- 
bation within our selected perspectives: rehabilita- 
tion, deterrence, desert, justice model; and to offer 
their opinions regarding the perspectives of the 
sentencing judge and probation officer. 

A “General Comments’’ section invited proba- 
tioners to elaborate on their ideas and was included 
because during the pilot study it was noted that 
after the normal interview was completed, some pro- 
bationers continued discussions with the researcher 
about their experiences and attitudes regarding pro- 
bation. Sometimes these post-discussions ventured 
into areas beyond the specific limits of the question- 
naire, but they contained useful impressions which 
sometimes summarized probationers’ experiences, 
raised other issues, or provided useful insights and 
understanding of their views. _ 

To analyze the open-ended data in a systematic, 
objective, and quantitative manner, and to insure 
the reliability of the instrument, raters were 
employed for analysis and coding. 


Summary of Findings 

Rehabilitation: When the main purpose of proba- 
tion was identified as rehabilitation: ‘“To help the 
probationer cope with stressful situations and deal 
properly with other people, in order to avoid ~iola- 
tion of the law,’”’ 28.7 percent strongly agreed, 34.5 
percent agreed, 8.1 percent were undecided, 22.9 
percent disagreed, and 5.8 percent strongly 
disagreed. Thus, as table 2 indicates, when the 
“‘strongly agree’ and “‘agree’’ categories are com- 
bined, 63.2 percent of the sample supported this 
position. 

When the probationers’ perceptions of the pur- 
pose of probation was compared with their opinions 
of how judges and probation officers receive proba- 
tion, the probationers’ emphasis on rehabilitation 
was less than what they believed probation officers’ 
to be (63.2 percent versus 88.5 percent)* while it was 
similar to what they believed the judges’ to be. Bas- 
ed on their experiences 63.2 percent* of the proba- 
tioners agreed that rehabilitation is the main pur- 
pose of probation; the same percentage perceived 
the sentencing judges as sharing the same view, 
while 88 percent* believed probation officers view 
rehabilitation as the main purpose of probation. 
These data-support the notion that probation of- 
ficers are generally perceived as helpful and as 
assistance providers. 
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Deterrence: Deterrence was addressed without 
reference to general deterrence of the community or 
specific deterrence to the individual probationer. If 
this question was raised, reference was made to 
specific deterrence. Probationers were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ment: “The main purpose of probation is to keep 
tabs on the probationer to prevent further violation 
of the law.” As indicated in table 2, when the 
“Agree” and “Strongly agree”’ categories were com- 
bined, 78.2 percent agreed, 21.8 percent disagreed 
and none were undecided. When the probationers’ 
responses were compared with their perceptions of 
the judges’ and probation officers’ emphasis on 
deterrence, the difference was not significant: proba- 
tioners, 78.2 percent; judges, 77.0 percent; and pro- 
bation officers, 74.7 percent. The data suggest that 
the probationers believe there is agreement that 
deterrence is a valid purpose of probation. 


Table 2. SUMMARY OF PROBATIONERS’ RESPONSE ON 
THE FOUR PERSPECTIVES* 


Scale Rehabilitation Deterrence Desert Justice 
Strongly Agree 28.7% 34.5% 11.5% 10.3% 
Agree 34.5% 43.7% 49.4% 31.0% 
Undecided 8.1% 0.0% 4.6% 20.7% 
Disagree 22.9% 17.2% 27.6% 31.0% 
Strongly 
Disagree 5.8% 4.6% 6.9% 6.9% 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


*Data were using a single 


analyzed sample chi-square 
goodness-to-fit test on all items to determine the probability 


that the deserved frequencies occurred by chance. All test 
revealed a chi-square that was significant (p .001). 


Desert: On the issue of desert, probationers were 
asked to agree or disagree with the statement: ‘‘The 
main purpose of probation is to provide a deserved 
punishment to probationers for their violation of the 
law.”” Slightly over 60 percent (60.9)* agreed, 4.6 
percent were undecided, and 34.5 percent** 
disagreed. When the probationers’ own perceptions 
are compared with their opinions of the sentencing 
judges’ and probation officers’ emphasis on desert 
as the main purpose of probation, 60.9 percent* pro- 
bationers agreed; 78.1 percent* believed this view 
was shared by the judges; and 41.4 percent believed 


*“Strongly agree” plus “Agree” categories. 
**Disagree” plus “Strongly disagree” categories. 


this view was shared by probation officers. Four and 
six-tenths percent of probationers were undecided; 
they believed 3.4 percent of judges and 14.9 percent 
of probation officers were undecided. Thirty four 
and a half percent of probationers disagreed while 
they believed 18.4 percent of judges and 43.6 per- 
cent of probation officers disagreed. These data sug- 
gest that as in the case of rehabilitation and deter- 
rence, probationers tend to perceive probation 
within the desert model, and believe that this view is 
held more by judges than by probation officers. 


Justice Model: The justice model perspective was 
presented via the following statement: ‘““The main 
purpose of probation is to resolve the problem be- 
tween the probationer and the victim in a fair and 
just manner.”’ Table 2 lists the responses as follows: 
41.3 percent* of the probationers agreed with the 
statement; 20.7 percent were undecided; and 37.9 
percent disagreed. They perceived the relative em- 
phasis judges and probation officers place on the 
justice model as follows: 47.1 percent agreed that 
judges view probation from this perspective; 20.7 
percent were undecided; and 32.2 percent disagreed. 
For probation officers, 40.2 percent agreed; 28.7 per- 
cent were undecided; and 31.0 percent disagreed. 

The difference between the probationers’ percep- 
tions of probation within the justice model and how 
they perceive the relative emphasis placed upon 
justice by the probation officer and sentencing 
judge is very small, indicating that the probationers 
interviewed believed that the judge and probation 
officer shared their views of probation as justice. 
More probationers were undecided about the justice 
model than the other three perspectives, probably 
indicating their lack of familiarity with the justice 
model. While the concepts of rehabilitation, deter- | 
rence, and punishment are fairly straightforward in 
their meanings, the practical consequences of the 
justice model may not be immediately perceived. Of- 
fenders may have had difficulty conceptualizing a 
probation operation seeking to achieve justice and 
fairness. In fact, the concept of justice and fairness 
is essentially a philosophical one. 

Although based on their experiences, probationers 
viewed deterrence as the main purpose of probation 
(78.2 percent). When asked what the main purpose of 
probation should be ideally, their responses showed 
a slight shift in focus (table 3) and rehabilitation was 
preferred (69.0 percent). Deterrence was rated se- 
cond (55.2 percent), desert third (17.2 percent), 
justice fourth (6.9 percent), and ‘‘other’’ fifth (1.8 
percent). An analysis by raters of the open-ended 
discussions with probationers revealed that 
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rehabilitation was emphasized, receiving the Table 3. PROBATIONER’S IDEAL PURPOSE 
highest rating, with deterrence second, and desert OF PROBATION 
and justice third and fourth respectively. Model ae Percent 
Rehabilitation 60 69.0 

The data suggest that probationers tend to view Deterrence bs = 
probation in a variety of ways, with rehabilitation’ _ Desert 15 
and deterrence as the major conceptualizations. It 
also points to the need to bridge the gap between 
legal concerns and the utilitarian aims of rehabilita- Other ; 1 11 


tion. From the offender’s perspective, these two 
views are not incompatible, but appear to be intrin- 

sically joined together. Instead of competing 
models, what is needed is a comprehensive model ; 
which integrates the useful ideas of these models. *Percent exceeds 100 due to multiple selections 


Table 4. PROBATIONERS’ VIEW AND THEIR RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 
Chi Square 


(corrected for 
Selected Variables ties) : Significance 


Probationers’ view of probation as rehabilitation 
as the purpose of probation by education. 14.0837 .0497* 


Probationers’ view that the judge supports ‘ 
a justice perspective by sentence arrangement. 6.4622 .0395* 


Probationers’ view that the judge supports 
rehabilitation as the purpose of probation by a 
plea bargaining. 8.4532 .0146* oa 


Probationers’ view that PO’s support the justice 
perspective as the purpose of probation by prior 
supervision. 8.5521 .0139* = 


Probationers’ view of the justice perspective as 

the purpose of probation by prior supervision. 6.9972 .0302* ; 
Probationers’ view that PO’s support ‘ 
rehabilitation as the purpose of probation by : 
employment status. 6.6083 .0367* 


Probationers’ view that the judge supports 

deterrence as the purpose of probation by 

juvenile record. .0025** 
Probationers’ view that PO’s support rehabilitation 

as the purpose of probation by prior probation status. - .0481** 
Probationers’ view that PO’s support a justice 

perspective as the purpose of probation by prior 

probation status. - .0095** 
Probationers’ view that a justice perspective is the 

purpose of probation by prior probation status. - .0068** 


*Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance 
**Mann-Whitney U test (Probability of U statistics) 
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How the Probation Officers Are Viewed 

The data suggest that probationers generally 
perceived probation officers as agents whose main 
interest is to assist the probationer, while they view- 
ed judges more as agents whose main interest is to 
punish the offender for wrongdoings. Probationers 
split on the issue of using the assistance of the pro- 
bation officer for resolving personal problems, with 
53% of the probationers preferring to seek 
assistance from other sources. This implies that 
while officers may be very effective in working with 
probationers around personal issues, substantial 
barriers exist for some probationers in accepting 
help from the probation officer, particularly around 
the issues of trust. Thus, probation officers should 
be aware that they will not be effective in helping 
some probationer some of the time, with some of 
their predicaments, but that a referral to resources 
outside the probation office may be needed. The 
question here is: Who should be referred and what 
resources are needed? This is an area for program 
development and evaluation. While 28.8 percent of 
the probationers found nothing useful in probation 
supervision, the majority (66.7 percent) reported 
that they received benefits via counseling, en- 
couragement, and other supportive interventions. 

This study also explored the relationship between 
probationer views and probationer characteristics. 
The probationers’ education, existence of prior pro- 
bation status, and employment status, showed a 
statistical link to perceiving the officer as a 
rehabilitationist. The absence of a juvenile record 
showed a positive relationship with viewing the of- 
ficer as an agent of deterrence. Perceiving the officer 
as supporting justice was related to the absence of a 
prior probation status. Thus, the presence or 
absence of prior experience in the criminal justice 
system may have some significant impact on the 
probationer’s view of the role of the probation of- 
ficer. If probationers perceived the officer as 
primarily interested in their well-being, they viewed 
the officer as a rehabilitationist, indicating that the 
probationer not only may want assistance, but may 
be able to utilize it effectively. Table 4 summarizes 
the findings. 

The relationship between probationers’ percep- 
tions of the probation officer’s role and the outcome 
of probation was explored, but no significant rela- 


* A mumber of Federal districts permit the probation officer to petition the cout to 


terminate probation prior to the scheduled expiration date. However, in the Northern 
District of Illinois, as a general policy the probationers’ attorney initiates the petition 
rather than the probation officer. 

* In the Northern District of Illinois use of the Risk Prediction Scale for classifica 
tion is subordinate to an across-the-board monthly contact. 


tionship was found. Table 5 summarizes these 
results. 


Table 5. PROBATIONERS’ VIEWS OF PROBATION 


OFFICER BY OUTCOME OF 
PROBATION SUPERVISION 
Rehabili- Deter- 
Outcome Cases tation rence Desert Justice 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Rank Rank Rank Rank 
Continually 
Difficulty 
Free 79 44.43 44.72 44.95 44.94 
Difficulty 
Encountered 4 38.25 28.75 50.25 31.50 
Arrested 2 48.25 45.00 34.00 41.25 
Convicted 2 34.25 45.00 4.00 34.50 
Significance 87 .8712* .5943* .1001* .6835* 


*Not significant, P .05. 


Probationers’ Suggestions for Improving the System 


If client satisfaction can be measured by the sug- 
gestions for improvement by the clients served, 
then this sample seems to be relatively satisfied 
with the existing level of service. While most proba- 
tioners indicated that they had no suggestions 
(75%), those who made suggestions touched on 
some important issues. These issues may be sum- - 
marized as follows: (1) The probation officer should 
be a client advocate; (2) The probation office should 
increase its emphasis on employment assistance to 
probationers; (3) Probation officers should be 
granted more authority to act without instructions 
from the court—for example, in decisions regarding 
contact level; (4) The probation system should pro- 
vide incentives and rewards for compliance—for ex- 
ample, early termination from probation for good 
conduct;? (5) Contact level should be based on of- 
fender risk or need and not be established arbitrarily 
across the board;’ (6) Lower caseloads for more 
thorough supervision; (7) Probation officers should 
maintain closer contact with probationers; (8) Pro- 
bation officers should make more home visits; and, 
(9) Probation should benefit the community directly. 

Several themes became apparent from the general 
comments made by probationers. Probationers 
tended to be uninformed about the court system and 
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its processes. Most of them are grateful that they 
received probation and they have maintained a 
traditional view that their probation constitutes a 
one-time opportunity given to them by the judge to 
make a positive adjustment. They expressed con- 
cern throughout their probation about making a 
mistake which would land them in jail. Yet, in fact, 
the system is far less punitive and violation is a rare 
occurrence. There are few violations for technical in- 
fractions such as failing to report and keeping ap- 
pointments. Usually, probation revocation and in- 
carceration come about only after a probationer’s 
conviction for a new offense. 

It is generally assumed that the low violation 
rates in the Federal system are largely a function of 

‘the selection process: good risk defendants are 
selected for probation. However, the question is 
raised as to whether probationers’ uninformed 
perceptions about the court system contribute to 
Federal probation success and deterrence. This is an 
important issue and further experimentation with 
control groups could provide useful information on 
the probation process and deterrence. 

In a related theme, probationers tend to perceive 
their probation as a contract between themselves 
and the government. The contract may be concep- 
tualized in terms of deterrence, desert, justice, or 
rehabilitation, or a combination of these terms. 
However, whatever the perceived terms of the con- 
tract probationers appear to expect probation of- 
ficers to fulfill their role(s). Thus, rehabilitation- 
oriented probationers expect to receive 
rehabilitative support from probation officers, and 
the deterrence-oriented probationers expect to have 
probation officers monitor their behavior. The 
researcher’s own experience suggests that officers 
often become apologetic in dealing with some types 
of probationers—for example, monitoring offenders 
who present little or no risk. Probationers who ex- 
pect to be monitored perceived the officer as doing 
an adequate or inadequate job, which may indirectly 
influence the way they respond to supervision. 

Finally, a third theme is the manner in which pro- 
bationers in this sample perceived themselves 
relative to their offender status. They did not con- 
sider themselves criminals, sick, or morally defi- 
cient. On the contrary, they represented themselves 
as having a rational understanding of the cir- 
cumstances contributing to their conviction, and in 
general they tended to expect to continue a normal 
existence and participation in the sccial institutions 
of the community. 

These themes have important implications for the 
supervision process and raise important issues con- 


cerning the directions that the criminal justice 
system should pursue. 


Implication of the Research 


The data indicate that probationers are not as con- 
cerned about the diffusion of goals in corrections as 
theoreticians are. In other words, while theoreti- 
cians have been debating the appropriateness of a 
rehabilitation model, a deterrence model, a desert 
model, or a justice model, to varying degrees proba- 
tioners tend to view all these models as valid goals 
of probation. These preferences are probably con- 
trolled by variables, the identification of which is 
beyond the scope of this research. The research 
raises the question of whether the differentiation 
that the theoreticians have strongly maintained is 
useful in understanding and evaluating criminal 
justice programs. More useful than a debate on 
what theoretical perspective is more appropriate in 
molding contemporary correctional programs would 
be a concerted effort to extract and incorporate the 
useful elements of each perspective in the design of 
correctional programs. 

The implications of this analysis for the theoreti- 
cian lie in the issue of the proper place for ideological 
doctrine in criminal justice enterprise. As Miller 
(1973) has posited, the theoretical perspectives used 
in this research are nothing but ideological positions 
or assumptions that have no empirical validity. In 
the past, these divergent views were essentially a 
part of a conservative or liberal orientation. 
However, the current debate in criminal justice con- 
cerning its mission has been extended beyond a con- 
servative/liberal fence. Both conservatives and 
liberals call for reform in the justice system. The 
responses of the probationers in this research sug- 
gest that the validity of current ideological inten- 
sification may need to be evaluated carefully. The 
finding that offenders perceive probation in a varie- - 
ty of ways and tend to accommodate a variety of 
theoretical perspectives suggests that participants 
in the current debate may be misapplying their 
energies. What is needed is a broader and more ac- 
commodating position that is capable of mutual 
respect for all the participants in the justice system. 


Practice Issues and Implication 


Probation officers are supposed to be both treat- 
ment and social control agents. Performing these 
nearly contradictory functions has been a perennial 
dilemma for probation officers. Bartolias, Miller, 
and Wice (1983:212) cite three reasons for this: (1) 
Each type of officer may be attracted to one role 
more than the others; (2) actual conflict does exist 
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between the policing and the helping roles; (3) these 
officers often encounter conflicting expectations 
from the public, from other practitioners in the 
criminal justice system, and from supervisors. and 
peers in the agency. Bartollas, et al. (1983), have 
noted further that probation officers are often con- 
fused by this role conflict and are generally uncer- 
tain about what they are supposed to do. Eventual- 
ly, the officer yields to the various pressures and 
gravitates towards one role. 

The data obtained in this research suggest that 
probation work is a multidimensional process re- 
quiring the probation officer to respond to a variety 
of needs and special situations, and that the 
psychodynamics of many offenders may require an 
assistance-control approach. 


Conclusion 

Since this is an exploratory/descriptive study that 
has attempted to explore the offender’s perceptions 
of probation, the results may be tentative at best. 
Yet, the real value of this study goes beyond the 
results of the data. It focuses on an important con- 
cept: Offenders are willing to provide input and they 
have something to say. The writer was impressed 
that the majority of probationers contacted were 
willing to participate, welcomed the researcher, and 
in most instances made a genuine effort to provide 
meaningful and useful information. Reflected in 
the data is the offenders’ complete willingness to 
share various aspects of their probation experiences. 
For many probationers it was an appropriate con- 
cluding activity to their probation. These interviews 
gave them an opportunity to reflect on their proba- 
tion experiences and served as a coda to their ex- 
periences, enabling them to consolidate the useful 
elements of these experiences and to integrate them 
in their future probation-free lives. 

As stated in the introduction, not much input has 
been received from the offender. Perhaps it was 
thought that offenders were unwilling to reveal 
themselves or uninterested in providing their views. 
This study reveals that not only are offenders will- 
ing to give their views, but they have an important 
contribution to make. Correctional agencies should 
benefit from contemporary management strategy. 
As Peters and Waterman (1984:196) advised: “‘...the 
excellent companies are not only better on service, 
quality, reliability, and finding a niche. They are 
also good listeners....The customer is truly in a part- 
nership with the effective companies and vice 
versa.”’ It is hoped that this study will serve as a 
basis for farther inquiry and development, and en- 
courage administrators, policymakers, and others to 
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include the offender in the process of redesigning 
the criminal justice system. 
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News of the Future 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN CORRECTIONS 
By Joun P. Conrap 
Davis California 


Newman’s Mopest ProposaL 

Browsing in one of my favorite bookstores a year or so ago, I 
found a new book by Graeme Newman, with the curious title, 
Just and Painful' Leafing through it, I discovered that it was a 
tract advocating the introduction of corporal punishment as the 
fairest possible sanction and a better way of dealing with com- 
mon criminals than the jail or prison sentence. I noted that the 
method of Newman’s choice would be the administration of elec- 
tric shocks, carefully calibrated to be proportionate to the gravi- 
ty of the offense. As the topic did not impinge on anything I was 
doing at the time, I made the usual mental note to look into this 
further one of these days when I might have more leisure. After 
all, Newman patiently sat through a seminar of mine years ago 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and I have been a more than 
casual ob**~-er of his very successful career. 

I procrastinated until last spring. There did not seem to be any 
groundswell of Federal or state legislation to amend penal codes 
so as to permit the use of Newman’s shock machines, so I attend- 
ed to other fish that I had to fry. But last May, during my so- 
journ in England, I was startled to read a column in the London 
Times calling attention to the wisdom, ingenuity, and practicali- 
ty of Newman’s proposal. The piece was written by Roger 
Scruton, a reigning ideologue of Thatcherite neo-conservatism. 
Perhaps the correctional establishment in the United States had 
not yet been captivated by Newman's ideas, but his book was 
making an impact on an influential English academic. Many of 
Scruton’s readers would be naturally predisposed to the return 
of corporal punishment; the British were about the last of civiliz- 
ed countries to rule it out and a substantial number of the Tory 
Establishment yearn for its restoration. So I got hold of the 
book, and in this rumination I will tell you what Newman has in 
mind and why I hope it won’t fly. 

“Just Sign HERE anD You've Paip Your Dues” 

You'll find the crux of Newmanism on page 42 of this short 
book. In a hypothetical example, one John Jefferson has just 
been convicted of first degree burglary. He is 20 years old and a 
first offender. Consulting his computer, the judge finds that for 
first offender burglars the standard punishment is five electric 
shock units. Jefferson is forthwith conducted to the ‘“‘punish- 
ment hall’ where a “punishment technician” awaits him. A 
“‘medic” is also present to make sure that nothing untoward hap- 
pens to Jefferson’s vital systems. Also present are represen- 
tatives of the press and the victim of the crime, all tactfully con- 
cealed behind a one-way glass screen. 

Jefferson is seated in a specially designed chair. The technician 
dials ‘5’ on his machine, and Jefferson gets five painful jolts of 
“‘He screams loudly, and by the time 

the punishment is over, he is crying with pain.’’ The technician 
releases him. Our author suggests the probable dialogue to en- 
sue: 

“Do you still feel the pain?” 

“Goddam, I sure do! But it’s getting better. (Can I go no 

“Just sign here, and you’ve paid your dues.” 


* Graeme Newman. Just and Painful; A Case for the Corporal Punishment of 
Criminals. New York: Macmillan, 1983. 

* Ibid, p. 25. “We appear to have reached the conclusion that all crimes—whether 
violent or property crimes—could best be served retributively by various kinds of 
violent punishments. That is, the mugger should be beaten, and the thief should 
receive a particular number of lashes in proportion to the amount of the theft.” 
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Jefferson proceeds to the waiting room, where his wife and 
child have been anxiously counting the minutes. Mrs. Jefferson 
“rushes into his arms, crying, ‘I’m so glad it’s over! Thank 
goodness you weren’t sent to prison.’ End of tableau. 

JUSTIFYING THE VOLTS 

Newman’s argument in favor of his innovation is neat and 
logical. He begins with a proposition on which all can agree. We 
use prisons too much and the reason is because the alternative is 
nominal probation, no punishment at all. So far, so good. In this 
column I have inveighed often enough about this absurd choice 
that is imposed on judges. Newman plausibly argues that if a 
really painful punishment were available for property offenders 
and perhaps for people who have committed minor crimes 
against the person we wouldn’t have to send so many criminals 
off to prison. Calibrated electric shocks present such an alter- 
native. So does the whipping post, which Newman does not rule 
out. 

It is important, he says, that corporal punishment must be 
“acute,” that is, capable of being applied “in a matter of seconds 
or minutes and their intensity... varied easily” (p. 17). In con- 
trast, the prison is a “chronic’’ punishment in which the pain- 
fulness of the experience lasts for long periods of time. For 
Newman this distinction is obviously important. 

The familiar case against the prison is vigorously stated, if not 
overstated. The violence that is endemic in American prisons is 
worse than the electric shocks that Newman would like to see ad- 
ministered instead. Prisons are schools of crime where novices 
learn the advanced tricks of the trade. They rehabilitate no one, 
and tend to destroy whatever resources a convict may have for 
“reintegration.”’ In confinement, a prisoner is separated from his 
family whose support usually has to be paid by the taxpayer. 
Finally, the costs of incarceration are enormous and increasing 
all the time. 

Given a choice, who would not perfer those five shock units ad- 
ministered to the hypothetical Jefferson to the 5 years in prison 
that most first degree burglars do? Neither the general public 
nor the criminal justice bureaucracy is able to remedy the in- 
tolerable violence that afflicts the American prison. Newman im- 
plies here that penologists are callously indifferent to the 
atrocious conditions that, he says, are general throughout 
American corrections. 

Having demonstrated the desirability of keeping offenders out 
of prison wherever possible, Newman urges that we split the 
criminal justice system into two unequal parts. In the first 
system, crimes would be punished according to the number of 
electric shocks prescribed for any given offense. This system 
would be reserved for offenders who commit crimes but who are 
not criminals, as defined for the second system. It would be fair; 
men, women, and children would be subjected to the same 
number of shocks for the same crimes. 

The second system would consist of harsh prisons designed for 
holding persistent recidivists who have earned the label 
“criminal,” and persons who have ‘‘committed a crime or crimes 
of such horror that [they deserve] prison.’’ Both classes of of- 
fenders to be subjected to “chronic” pain would get long 
sentences; Newman suggests 15 years flat for the first incarcera- 
tion and life, apparently without possibility of release, for the se- 
cond commitment. He would rule out the possibility of shorter 
sentences as ineffectual for the aims of criminal justice and 
destructive of such positive resources as the offender may have. 
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NEWS OF THE FUTURE 


Newman has many sensible things to say about the vagaries of 
some of our fellow criminologists, about the shakiness of the 
prevailing theories of sentencing and correction, and the in- 
evitable tendency of utilitarian policymakers to elevate sentenc- 
ing levels in response to rising crime rates. The ironic conse- 
quence of the justice model of corrections, originally thought to 
be the triumph of the retributivists, has been the utilitarian 
takeover. With the fixed term enshrined in the penal codes, 
legislatures can and do ratchet up the terms whenever so inclin- 
ed by the pressures of interest groups. The results are dreadful, 
as no reader of Federal Probation needs to be reminded. Nothing 
new in all this, but Newman says it well and ties it into the split 
system that he advocates. 


Wuart Is So Suocxinc Asout SHocks? 

For me, the principal value of Newman’s tract is that I am re- 
quired to think through the reasons for opposing the return to 
corporal punishment. I am against it, but why? Newman deals 
with the objections that occur to him more or less as follows: 

(1) Corporal punishment need not be disproportionate to the 
offense. If the schedule of shocks is carefully adjusted, the sense 
of proportion can be maintai 

(2) Corporal punishment can be controlled so that its ad- 
ministration will not be abused. When it is used in the 
‘“‘totalitarian’’ environment of the prison there is no assurance 
that wardens and guards will not exceed the limits allowed, but if 
the shocks are turned on in the “punishment halls’ adjacent to 
the court rooms and in full view of the press, there is little 
likelihood of excessive voltage being applied. 

(3) Neither the lash nor the electric shocks are cruel. The 
distinction is in the impermanence of pain. If noses are slit, ears 
cropped, or brands placed on prominent parts of the body, the 
pain becomes ‘‘chronic’’ under Newman’s definition and 
therefore inadmissible. Further, incarceration is, of course, 
“chronic” pain and should not be aministered to persons who are 
not committed criminals. 

So why do I object to corporal punishment, along with the 
parliaments and legislatures of all the enlightened nations of the 
West? I begin with the position that the state must set some 
limits on what it may do to the persons of any citizen. There are 
many such limits that I would advoate but which the state has 
not set, but I want to retain the consensus that officials may not 
violate the body of any person for any reason. In his Discipline 
and Punish, Michel Foucault quotes Gabriel de Mably, 
(1709-1785), one of the later French philosophes, to the effect 
that “it is no longer the body but the soul” that is the object of 
punishment. Elaborating, Foucault explains: 

..it is no longer the body, with the ritual play of excessive 
pains spectacular brandings in the ritual of the public execu- 
tion; it is the mind or rather a play of representations and 
signs circulating discreetly but necessarily in the minds of 
all.’ 

We are not far removed in time or space from horrifying bar- 
barities in the punishment of criminals. We must keep our 
distance. We must do what we can for and with the minds and 
souls of criminals and leave their bodies alone. There is more 
than enough physical violence in this country without assigning 
to a bureaucracy the task of delivering more of it. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that by the deliberate administration of 
violence the state can educate citizens to abstain from violence? 

Newman would reply that nothing is so barbarous as the con- 
temporary American prison. As to some prisons, I must agree, 
but the prison need not be barbarous. No prison warden that I 
know, not even those who preside over the really shameful 
prisons tolerated in some states, is an advocate of barbarism, 
violence, and degradation. Helpless because of poor fiscal sup- 


5 Michel Foucault. Discipline and Punish. Trans. Alan Sheridan. (New York. Pan- 
thon, 1977), p. 101. 

“ Cesare Beccaria. On Crimes and Punishments. (1764). Trans. Henry Paolucci. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963. 


port from legislatures, legislative and judicial irresponsibility in 
making and executing sentencing policy, public indifference, 
and, too often, their own gross incompetence, wardens drift into 
the despicable conditions that Newman denounces. But prisons 
can be well managed, as any visitor to those operated by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons or a considerable number of state 
prisons can see for himself. My point here is that prisons can be 
improved. Corporal punishment cannot. The likelihood is too 
credible that as it is institutionalized and taken over by a 
bureaucracy of technicians mistakes will be made, abuses will oc- 
cur, and unintended harm will be done. 

Second, exactly what effect can we expect from a few minutes 
of shock? People who are accustomed to lives of physical ease 
forget that human beings are extraordinarily adaptable; what is 
painful today will not be quite so painful tomorrow. There are 
several occupations in which physical pain is expected and en- 
dured—most notably professional contact sports. Professional 
football players learn to live with pain; so can career criminals. 
The few minutes in the punishment hall will be soon forgotten by 
most people subjected to Dr. Newman’s shock machine, but 
some will take pride in their toughness: “‘Man, they really turned 
the juice on me yesterday; they dished it out with 10 of those 
shock units and I took them. No big deal.” 

technicians? What kind of person is it who would choose employ- 
ment of that kind? To inflict deliberate and acute physical pain 
on another person could not be a respectable occuption. Men and 
women attracted to it would not be animated by ideals of service 
to others, the protection of the public, or the maintenance of 
standards of decency as may be and often is the case for correc- 
tional employees. But if Newmanism were to be literally 
adopted, tens of thousands of offenders would have to be shock- 
ed every year, and thousands of techinicans would have to be 
trained and supervised. Some minds won’t boggle at the pro- 
spect, but mine does. 

Fourth, the system could not be made safe from the 
utilitarians. As the crime rate rises, demands will be made to in- 
crease the number of ‘‘shock units” and perhaps to innovate new 
and more powerful measures of inflicting “‘acute punishment.” 
Experience with sentencing policy does not reassure us that ad- 
justments downward would be likely. 

Finally, Newman wants representatives of the press and the 
victims of crime to be present at the administration of his 
shocks. I agree with him that the public should keep a watchful 
eye on the management of our prisons, but I am repelled by the 
prospect that there would be audiences when offenders received 
the voltages prescribed. I doubt that the press could often be 
persuaded to attend, but there are a lot of morbid souls out there 
who would get some very unwholesome stimulation from the 
jumping and screaming that Newman himself predicts would 
take place when those shock units are dialed. 

There are other and much less objectionable routes out of the 
penological impasse. In previous contributions te this space I 
have advanced my opinion that intensive probation may be the 
solution for nonviolent property offenders and intensive parole 
may relieve the prisons from the needless incarceration of those 
aging thugs who no longer present a menace to the public. I 
won't dwell on these innovations here, nor will I discuss the 
feasibility of the electronic anklet in house arrests as a means of 
control. We have a lot of plausible options to go through before 
we think seriously of acting on Dr Newman’s modest proposal. 


Tue Goop Name or CesarE BECCARIA 

As I hope I have made plain, I think Dr Newman has perform- 
ed a useful service in making his case for the return of corporal 
punishment—if only to require people like myself to consider 
why we must reject it. I have many bones to pick with him which 
won't fit into this space. I have to settle one score. What got my 
dander up was a gratuitous slur on Cesare Beccaria, that ad- 
mirable and modest 18th century Italian whose book, On Crimes 
and Punishments inspired generations of criminal justice 
reformers.‘ For no apparent reason germane to his argument, 
Newman refers to Beccaria as a ‘‘pampered intellectual” and 
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asks why “...this sordid little book...fis} still quoted and cited by 
criminologists today?” 


whom he was te be happy for the rest of his life. While he was no 
pauper, he was not a gilded aristocrat, either. The inept Paolucci 
translation most easily available in the United States is in- 
troduced by a sour little essay by the translator.’ Evidently Dr 
Newman fell for Paolucci’s denigration of a remarkable man. 


* For a decent translation, see Alessandro Manzoni. The Column of Infamy, Prefac- 
ed by Cesare Beccaria's of Crimes and Punishments. Trans. Kenelm Foster and Jane 
Grigson. London, Oxford University Press, 1964. 

* For a more authoritative account of Beccaria’s career, see Marcello Maestro, 
—— Philadelphia. Temple University 
Press, 1 


Iconoclasm for the sake of inconoclasm has a special appeal for 


’ scholars who hanker for a reputation as “revisionists.” By no 


stretch of the dictionary definition of Newman’s adjective can 
Beccaria’s “‘little book” be described as ‘‘sordid.”” Aside from 
Paolucci, I know of no other detractor of Beccaria.* I wish it 
were possible for Newman to apologize. Failing that courtesy to 
a savant long dead, the least he could do is to withdraw his com- 
pletely unjustified strictures. 


&§ Beccaria was not pampered in any sense that I can recognize. 
4 He was disowned by his parents for marrying the woman with 
| 
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Looking at the Law 


By Lisa A. KAHN 
Assistant General Counsel 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


INCARCERATION WiTHOUT PAROLE 

Under existing laws dealing with parole, a Federal judge has 
no authority to order a sentence of imprisonment which denies 
any possibility of parole for the convicted offender, unless the 
statute under which the person is convicted specifically in- 
dicates that parole will be unavailable. See, e.g., 18 U.S.C. 
§$924(c); 21 U.S.C. $848(c). The general rule is that a person 
becomes eligible for release on parole after serving one-third of 
his sentence, 18 U.S.C. §4205(a), unless the court designates a 
minimum term of less than one-third the sentence imposed after 
which the offender shall become eligible for parole. 18 U.S.C. 
$4205(b)(1). A court may also turn over to the Parole Commis- 
sion complete control over the timing of the parole decision. 18 
U.S.C. §4205(b). Even persons who are sentenced to a term of 
more than 30 years or to life imprisonment normally become 
eligible for parole after serving 10 years of their sentence. 18 
U.S.C. §4205(a). 

The rigidity of this system has occasionally led to frustration 
on the part of Federal judges who are confronted with sentenc- 
ing defendants convicted of particularly heinous crimes and who 
would like to be able to guarantee that such individuals will 
spend periods of time in excess of 10 years behind prison walls. A 
situation of this nature recently arose in the District of Colorado, 
and the sentencing judge undertook to fashion a sentence which 
he hoped would ensure that a convicted kidnapper would not 
become eligible for parole in his lifetime. The defendant in the 
case had an extensive criminal record and had demonstrated 
conduct, attitudes, and propensities which were particularly 
vicious in nature. The sentencing judge believed the defendant 
to be beyond any chance of rehabilitation and redemption, and 
for this reason wanted to deny the defendant any opportunity 
for release on parole. He therefore imposed a sentence of 300 
years and ordered that the defendant not become eligible for 
parole release until he had completed service of 99 years in 
prison. In formulating this sentence, the court was attempting 
to bypass the 18 U.S.C. §4205(a). He relied, instead, on 18 U.S.C. 
§$4205(b)(2), which permits the court, when in its opinion the ends 
of justice and the best interest of the public require, to impose a 
sentence of imprisonment of more than 1 year and to designate a 
minimum term at the expiration of which the prisoner shall 
become eligible for parole. 

The defendant challenged his sentence on the ground that it 
was outside of applicable statutory limits and therefore illegal. 
The defendant argued that the sentence was an abuse of discre- 
tion and in violation of the eighth amendment prohibition 
against cruel and unusual punishment. The Tenth Circuit 
disagreed with both contentions. See United States v. 
O'Driscoll, 761 F. 2d 589 (10th Cir. 1985). It maintained that 
Congress, in enacting §4205(b)(1), made it possible for trial 
courts to bypass the Parole Commission if the ‘‘ends of justice 
and the best interest of the public” so require. Accordingly, the 
court of appeals found that the district judge’s 300-year 
sentence was authorized by statute and that the court could pro- 
perly require the defendant to serve 99 years before he would be 
eligible for parole. In so finding the court rejected the argument 
that its interpretation ignored 18 U.S.C. §4206(d), which requires 
the Parole Commission to release a prisoner sentenced to more 
than 45 years after he has served 30 years, unless the Commis- 
sion determines that the prisoner has seriously violated institu- 


' See ‘Looking at the Law,” Federal Probation 49, March 1985. 


tion rules or there is a reasonable probability that he will commit 
any Federal, State, or local crime. In the view of the O’Driscoll 
court, the sentence imposed under 18 U.S.C. $1201 and 18 U.S.C. 
$4205(b)(1) did not interfere with the application of the Parole 
Commission’s guidelines; it simply fixed the date that the parole 
mechanism would become operative. 

Nor were any problems found with the constitutionality of the 
sentence or the exercise of discretion by the trial court in impos- 
ing the sentence. A severe punishment was held to be justified 
where, as here, ‘vindication of the law and the common good of 
society are at stake because of the callous, vicious propensities 
of the defendant and his lack of any semblance of good character 
and respect for human life.” The Tenth Circuit therefore conciud- 
ed that the 300-year sentence imposed by the trial court was pro- 
portional to the offense committed and to the defendant’s 
criminal record and should be allowed to stand. 

It does not appear that the issues raised in O'Driscoll had been 
specifically addressed in prior case law, and the holding of the 
Tenth Circuit is indeed a novel one. It will be interesting to note 
whether the precedent established by this decision is followed in 
other circuits and whether district judges in the future attempt 
to formulate sentences which would similarly have the effect of 
denying parole eligibility to persons convicted of the most 
serious offenses and who are believed to be truly incorrigible. 


Victim AND Protection Act 


A. Determination of Victim 

The broad interpretation given to the phrase “victim of the of- 
fense” for the purpose of determining restitution under the Vic- 
tim and Witness Protection Act (VWPA) was discussed 
previously in this column.' More recently the Sixth Circuit has 
issued an opinion which provides further support for a libera! ap- 
plication of the restitution provisions of the Act. In United 
States v. Durham, 755 F. 2d 511 (6th Cir. 1985), a defendant who 
had been convicted of bank robbery was ordered to pay restitu- 
tion not only to the bank he had robbed but also to the company 
which insured an automobile he had destroyed by arson during 
the course of the robbery. The defendant argued that the in- 
surance company was not a “victim of the offense” under the 
Act becasue the offense with which he was charged was robbery, 
not arson, and the plea agreement had made no mention of the 
insurer, the automobile, or arson. The defendant also claimed 
that nonhuman entitities were categorically excluded from the 
definition of a ‘‘victim,” and that neither a bank nor an insurance 
company was therefore an appropriate recipient of restitution. 

The Sixth Circuit rejected both of these contentions. In its 
view, Congress intended a “‘victim’’ to be one “who suffered in- 
jury as a result of the defendant's actions that surrounded the 
commission of the offense, regardless of whether the actions are 
elements of the offense charged.” See 755 F. 2d at 513. Congress’ 
intent in this matter was reflected in the legislative history of 
the VWPA which indicated that an injured bank teller would be 
entitled to restitution in a bank robbery offense, even though the 
crime was legally perpetrated against the bank rather than 
against the individual bank employee. Finding this analysis ap- 
plicable to the instant case, the court ruled that the company 
which insured the burned vehicle would properly be considered a 
victim of the offense. The fact that the insurance company (or 
the bank) was a “nonhuman entity” was not a problem. In- 
surance companies in fact were specifically mentioned in the 
legislative history of the VWPA as among the entities which 
could properly be made the recipient of a restitution order. 
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B. Imposition of Restitutionary Sentence on Indigent 
Defendant 


While the Victim and Witness Protection Act requires the 
court to consider the financial resources of the defendant in 
determining whether to order restitution and the amount of such 
restitution (see 18 U.S.C. §3580(a)), it does not prohibit a senten- 
cing court from imposing a restitutionary sentence upon a defen- 
dant who is indigent at the time of sentencing. So held the Ninth 
— v. 1388 (9th Cir. 1985). 

case a t guilty to charges of 
to prison and ordered to pay $1,560 in restitution to the victim of 
the alleged assault. The Court of Appeals responded to the 
defendant's objection to the restitution order by noting that the 
district court reasonably could have determined that the defen- 
dant had sufficient earning ability to pay the relatively small 
restitutionary amount within the 5-year period following his 
release from prison, which is the maximum amount of time allow- 
ed by the statute for making restitution payments. See 18 U.S.C. 
§3579(fX2\B). cies court was found to have erred, 

. in not ifying a payment period in its restitution 
order. The Court of Appeals therefore took the liberty of modify- 
ing the district court’s order to provide that the defendant pay 
restitution within 5 years after his release from confinement 
unless he was financially able to do so at an earlier time. 

The effect of a defendant’s present indigency on a restitution 
order was also an issue of contention in United States v. Foun- 
tain, 768 F.2d 790 (7th Cir. 1985). The defendants in that case 
had assaulted and killed several guards at the prison where they 
were incarcerated for prior criminal offenses. They were subse- 
quently sentenced to between 50 and 150 years imprisonment 
each and were ordered to make restitution in amounts ranging 
from $68,000 to $480,000 to the victims of their offense. The 
defendants complained that the sentencing judge disregarded 
their poverty in ordering them to make restitutionary payments 
which far exceeded the realistic earning capacity of indigent 
prisoners unlikely ever to be released from incarceration. The 
ic to this objection. It 
pointed out that section 3580(a) of title 18, United States Code, 
does not make indigency a defense to a restitution order; it only 
requires that the judge take into account the financial situation 
of the defendant. The sentencing judge had been concerned that 
the murderers might have a story to sell to a publisher or broad- 
caster and he wanted to make sure that they would never reap 
any gain from their crimes. According to the decision in Foun- 
tain, this is a proper ground for ordering restitution beyond the 
defendant’s present or foreseeable ability to pay. 

Since the issue was not the present ability of the defendants to 
make restitution—it was clear that they possessed no such 
ability—there was no need for the district court to make findings 
of fact on this issue as was required by the Third Circuit in 
United States v. Palma, infra. The point of the restitution order 
was to guarantee that, if the defendants should ever be able to 
make restitution out of earnings from the press or the media, 
they would do so. The restitution order was therefore found to be 
reasonable. : 

C. Determination of Loss and Damages 

The nature of the expenses which may be allowed as compen- 
sable damages to the victim of an offense was also discussed in a 
prior column of this publication.’ Additional aspects of this pro- 
blem have since been addressed in both United States v. Keith, 
supra, and United States v. Fountain, supra. As noted above, the 
defendant in Keith had pled guilty to assault with attempt to 
commit rape. The victim claimed as her losses not only medical 
bills, lost wages, and personal preperty which was destroyed, 
but also the cost of an airplane ticket to visit her family after the 
assault. Noting that 18 U.S.C. §3579(b)(2)(A) permits a court in a 
case involving bodily injury to a victim to require the defendant 
to pay for the “‘cost of necessary medical services . . . in- 


cluding nonmedical care and treatment,’’ the Ninth Circuit con- 
cluded that a sentencing judge could properly find that the sup- 
port and comfort of the family are important elements in the care 
and treatment of the psychological trauma caused by a rape 
assault. The court therefore allowed this expense in calculating 
the amount of its restitution order. 

In United States v. Fountain, supra, the legality of ordering 
payment for lost earnings was addressed for the first time. One 
of the defendants in that case, who had been convicted of first 
degree murder and other lesser offenses, was ordered to pay 
$98,000 in restitution to a prison guard who had been per- 
manently disabled as a result of injuries inflicted upon him by 
the defendant. The money was intended to compensate the 
guard for, inter alia, past and future lost earnings. While the 
VWPA authorizes a court to order that a defendant make 
restitution “for income lost by such victim as a result of [the] of- 
fense,” 18 U.S.C. §3579(b\(2)(C), the Seventh Circuit held that 
“projecting lost future earnings has no place in criminal sentenc- 
ing if the amount or present value of those earnings is in 
dispute.” In the opinion of the court, an order requiring the 
calculation of lost future earnings unduly complicates the 
sentencing process and hence is not authorized by VWPA unless 
the amount is uncontested, so that no calculation is required. _ 

The decision of the Ninth and Seventh Circuits in Keith and 
Fountain establish noteworthy precedents which should provide 
additional guidance to other courts and to probation officers in 
determining the permissible parameters of restitution orders 
under the Victim and Witness Protection Act. 

D. Factual Findings by the District Court 

In United States v. Palma, 760 F. 2d 475 (3rd Cir. 1985), a con- 
victed bank embezzler was sentenced to 5 years imprisonment 
and was ordered, as a condition of his parole, to make restitution 
of $1,500,000, the amount of losses sustained by the victim 
bank. While the defendant admitted to having taken the money, 
he argued that the court abused its discretion in ordering that he 
make full restitution as a condition of parole since he lacked the 
financial means to fulfill the obligation within the 5-year proba- 
tion period. (At the sentencing hearing the defendant claimed to 
have gambled away the entire sum.) 

The Victim and Witness Protection Act places on the defen- 
dant the burden of demonstrating his financial needs and 
resources. 18 U.S.C. §3580(d). The Act does not explicitly require 
that the district court make findings of fact on these issues, 
although it does provide that ‘any dispute as to the amount or 
type of restitution shall be resolved by the court by a 
preponderance of the evidence.’ Id. 

Because the district court had not clearly stated whether the 
defendant had or had not satisfied his burden of demonstrating 
his inability to make full restitution, the court of appeals was not 
able to determine whether the trial judge properly exercised his 
discretion in the case. The Third Circuit therefore remanded the 
case for further findings and invoked its supervisory powers to 
require that district courts in the future make specific findings 
as to the factual issues that are relevant to the application of the 
restitution provisions of the VWPA. 


BANISHMENT AS A CONDITION OF PROBATION 

In United States v. Abushaar, 761 F. 2d 954 (3rd Cir. 1985), a 
Syrian citizen living in the United States on a student visa took 
part in a scheme to induce an American citizen to marry Syrian 
aliens so that the Syrians could obtain permanent residence 
status in the United States. Abushaar himself entered into a 
fraudulent marriage with an American woman. Upon his convic- 
tion for conspiracy and making false statements, Abushaar was 
placed on probation for 3 years on condition that he serve his 
probation period outside the United States. The Third Circuit 
found the conditions to be impermissible. In the first place, the 
reason the district court gave for imposing the condition, i.e., to 
deter others from committing similar offenses, was insufficient. 
While general deterrence is not an inappropriate consideration in 
structuring probation conditions, the court found that other pur- 
poses must also be served. Probation conditions, to be valid, 
must be related to either the defendant’s rehabilitation or to the 
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safety of the public. Since requiring Abushaar to reside outside 
the United States while he was on probation served neither of 
these purposes, the condition was held to be an abuse of discre- 
tion by the district court. 

The banishment condition was also found objectionable on the 
ground that it amounted to an order of deportation and thereby 
circumvented the laws and regulations relating to the depor- 
tability of aliens. Relying on an earlier decision of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, United States v. Castillo-Burgos, 501 F. 2d 217 (9th Cir.), 
cert. denied, 419 U.S. 1010 (1974), the court of appeals found the 
condition invalid because it undermined the authority vested in 
the Attorney General to initiate deportation 


FEDERAL SENTENCE CONSECUTIVE 
To UNIMPOSED StaTE SENTENCE 

May a Federal district court order a sentence to run con- 
secutively to a state sentence which has yet to be imposed? No, 
according to a recent opinion of the Ninth Circuit. In United 
States v. Eastman, 758 F. 2d 1315 (9th Cir. 1985), a man was 
sentenced to 5 years imprisonment to be followed by 5 years pro- 
bation on a multicount indictment. At the time of sentencing the 
defendant had been convicted in a state court, but had not been 
‘sentenced for the state offense. The Federal judge therefore 
ordered that the Federal sentence was to run consecutively to 
‘the state sentence which had yet to be imposed. 

The Ninth Circuit held that the sentencing judge had attempt- 
ed to exercise authority which belongs exclusively to the At- 
torney General. Its opinion relied on section 4082(a) of title 18 
U.S.C., which requires the Attorney General to designate the 
place of confinement where a Federal sentence to imprisonment 
shall be served. The court also noted that, if effect were given to 
the district court’s order that the Federal sentence run con- 
secutively to the state sentence, the right of the state to apply 


its own laws on sentencing would be preempted. Moreover, the 
defendant would be deprived of the benefit of the presumption in 
the state’s law that sentences imposed at the state level were to 
run concurrently with Federal sentences, unless otherwise. 
specified by the state court judge. For these reasons, the Ninth 
Circuit remanded the case to the district court for resentencing. 


Crepit ror Jat Portion or Spiit SENTENCE 

A defendant who is sentenced to jail time upon revocation of 
his probation need not be given credit for any time spent in con- 
finement during the custody portion of his split sentence. This 
was the ruling of the Fifth Circuit in Ochoa v. Eennon, 750 F. 2d 
13465 (5th Cir. 1985). The facts of the case are as follows: A defen- 
dant was originally sentenced to 10 years imprisonment, with all 
but 179 days of the sentence suspended and 5 years probation to 
follow. The defendant completed service of the confinement por- 
tion of his sentence, but subsequently violated his probation. 
Upon revocation, the defendant was ordered to serve a‘term of 6 
years imprisonment. The Bureau of Prisons, in accordance with 
its guidelines, declined to give credit towards the 6-year sentence 
for the 179 days previously served. The Fifth Circuit, citing 
Granger v. United States, 688 F. 2d 1296 (9th Cir. 1982), upheld 
the Bureau’s action, noting that it was reasonable to presume 
that the sentencing judge who revokes probation “takes a fresh 
look at the defendant” s culpability and circumstances and con- 
siders at that point in the proceedings the amount of time the 
defendant should be required to serve.” Had the sentencing 
court wished the defendant to receive credit for the 6 months 
originally served, it would be reasonable to expect that it would 
have either directed that such credit be given or would have re- 
quired the defendant to serve only 5% years. The court of ap- 
peals therefore concluded that the baccen of Prisons had cor- 
rectly computed the defendant’s sentence. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


have been a major force in the passage of reforms, and 
the resulting laws, procedures, and programs have often 
reflected their concerns. In addition to changing the evidentiary 
standards that often seemed to subject the victim to equal or 
greater scrutiny than the offender, reforms ha ve been directed at 
changing the initial handling of rape victims by the criminal 
justice system. 

In addition to the specific reforms and innovations that have 
emerged over the past decade, the search for an explanation of 
rape and the rapist’s behavior has continued. It was found in a 
national survey of inmates that alcohol and drugs played no dif- 
ferent role in the commission of rape than in the commission of 
other serious crimes. Another study concluded that economic 
deprivation is related to rape, but other social factors require 
more investigation. 

“The Uniqueness of Rape: Reporting Assaultive Violence to 
the Police,” by Alan J. Lizotte (April 1985). In this article by 
Alan Lizotte, attention is given to the uniqueness of rape and 
whether rape is underreported in relation to other incidences of 
assault. Using National Crime Survey data, a multivariate 
logistic model is developed. 

In examining whether rape has a special status, three plausible 

are formulated. First, rape could be considered a 
form of sssaultive violence with no unique status. A second 
alternative hypothesis might be that there are gender dif- 
ferences in reporting assaultive violence. A third hypothesis 
might suggest that reporting a rape is unique when compared to 
reporting assaults on men and assaults on women. 

Before proceeding with an analysis of the data, the author 
points out methodological shortcomings arising from victimiza- 
tion surveys which both over- and underreport incidence. Also, 
since commuters, tourists, and other transients are excluded 
from the sampling even though crimes of rape assault are often 
committed against these populations, their absence could 
operate to bias the results. 

It was found that with but few exceptions, the means of the in- 
dependent variables are very similar for rape, assaults on 
females and assaults on males. In regard to rape, it was found 
that women report rape when there is a strong case. Also, the 
more familiar the offender is to the victim, the less likely she is to 
report the rape to police. If serious injury results, victims are 
much more likely to report. Finally, if the victim of the rape is 
married, she is more likely to report it to the police. 

It is concluded that rape differs from other forms of assault 
and that prejudicial handling by the criminal justice system has 


increased The analysis reported here supports the 
position that factors that make for a strong case for prosecution 
are more powerful predictors of reporting rape than reporting 
assault. Thus, rape victims report to the police when the pro- 
bability of conviction is high. The findings in this analysis could 
be used to develop a policy that would increase victims’ report- 
ing of rape and assault to the police. 

“Substance Use Among Rapists: A Comparison with Other 
Serious Felons,”’ by Patricia Ladouceur and Mark Temple (April 
1985). Although a number of studies have demonstrated that 
substance abuse and crime are strongly correlated, few studies 
explore the nature of this correlation. Therefore, the purpose of 
the present article is to explore the relationship between 
substance use and sexual and violent crime. 

Using data collected as part of the 1979 “Survey of Inmates in 
Correctional Institutions,’’ Ladouceur and Temple attempt to (1) 
assess the relationship between substance use and crime for 
rapists and compare this relationship with that for offenders 
whose crimes involve different levels of sex and violence; (2) ex- 
amine the extent to which race, age, and social context modify 
this relationship; (3) compare substance use at the time of the of- 
fense with typical use patterns in order to determine whether use 
is likely to be directly linked to the crimes in question; and (4) 
place the findings in a theoretical context in order to suggest 
directions for future research. 

The authors caution that some limitations concerning these 
data should be acknowledged since the available data represent 
a self-report, one-time, cross sectional survey of a prison popula- 
tion. 


The findings indicate that although there is a slight difference 
between offender types for drug use, no difference between of- 
fender types was found for alcohol use. In addition, these find- 
ings did not appear to be modified by race, age or social context 
factors. Finally, it was found that use at the time of the offense 
does not. differ markedly from typical use patterns. 

Clearly, further research is needed. There is no evidence at this 
time that substance use at the time of the offense has a direct 
causal effect on violent or sex-related crime, vor the populari- 
ty of such an idea in previous research. 
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“Long-Term Incarceration in Canada,” by Richard M. 
Zubrycki (October 1984). Mandatory life sentences and non- 
— 25-year terms were introduced in Canada to replace 
capital punishment, which was officially abolished in 1976 after 
a long process of legislative change. The last execution had been 
on December 29, 1962. Problems with long-term confinement 
have since taken on increased i The new sentences 
will create a growing core of inmates who will feel hopeless and 
desperate and may feel they have nothing to lose by violence. 
Secondly, long-term confinement is debilitating emotionally, 
psychologically, and physically. By June 30, 1983, of a total 
penitentiary population of 11,323; 199 were serving life terms for 
first degree murder. Canada is building up a group of inmates 
serving life terms without eligibility for parole until 25 years are 
served and the consequences are still unclear. Although evidence 
of severe negative implications has not been found, it cannot be 


Reviewed by Cuar.es L. STEARNS 
“Rape: A Decade of Reform,” by Jim Galvin (April 1985). The 
entire April 1985 issue of Crime and Delinquency is devoted to 
a the issue of rape. In the foreword by Jim Galvin, he places par- 
ticular emphasis on the impact of reform, citing three major 
themes that stand out. First, since rape reform is connected to 
the place of women in society, attention is given to the relation- 
’ ship of reform efforts to the rise of feminism. Next, the recorded 
incidence of rape was a major source of concern and a major pur- 
7 pose of reform was to improve the efficiency. of the justice 
system, to increase arrests, prosecution and conviction in order 
— to stop the increase in the incidence of rape. Third, attention is 
given to the response to victims of forcible rape by the criminal 
justice system and society in general. 
82 
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assumed that none will emerge. Careful study and monitoring 
the effects is needed for future planning. 

“Coping With Imprisonment,” by Frank J. Porporino and Ed- 
ward Zamble (October 1984). Despite disparate views regarding 
the purpose of incarceration, there is general consensus that im- 
prisonment should not be damaging. Social objectives are not 
met if psychological vulnerabilities and emotional difficulties are 
exacerbated or if procriminal attitudes and aggressive behavior 
patterns interfere with the coping skills needed to function in the 
outside world. Yet, prison populations are going up and public 
demand for harsher sentencing is increasing, placing the correc- 
tional agencies into competition for social service resources. 
Previous research has indicated that imprisonment is stressful, 
such as suicide rates being several times that of the general 
population, stress-related disorders at a higher proportion than 
the general population, chronic use of illicit and prescription 
drugs in prison, and several other indices of social and 
psychological damage. How stress is handled is more important 
than the existence of stress, itself. Unfortunately, 

ological and conceptual shortcomings in research have 
prevented the significant advance of the process of adjustment 
and change that comes with imprisonment. Sociological studies 
have provided understanding and descriptions of the informal 
social world of violence and nonrelating that occurs in the prison 
world. Psychological evaluations of personalities under prison 
stress, whether by test or clinical interview, have failed to inter- 
pret adequately the dynamics of depression. Emotional 
withdrawal, constant fear for personal safety, defensive or 
manipulative aggression, robotized coping techinques to adapt 
to these pressures, the development of institutionalized per- 
sonalities through the prisonization process, and other 
psychological phenomena have not produced sufficient 
understanding to permit the counselor or therapist to guide peo- 
ple in prison to cope with imprisonment in a normal way. 
Conflicting findings have led to considerable debate over the 
validity of conceptual models for studying the effects of im- 
prisonment. Cognitive-behavior therapists or others need to 
develop skills training programs that are effective for prisoners 
with coping deficiencies on entry to prison and release to the out- 
side community. Better prediction of ‘human breakdowns in 
prison” is needed. It is necessary for prison administrators to at- 
tempt to develop environments that are responsive to the needs 
of the inhabitants and to aid in their institutional and outside ad- 
justment. 

“The Controversy Over Effects of Long-Term Incarceration,” 
by J. Stephen Wormith (October 1984). This paper was originally 
conceived as a devil’s advocate position for a conference entitled, 
“The Positive Effects of Incarceration,” at which the author was 
to be ‘‘sacrificed” to a group of forensic and mental health 

i . A profile of long-term prisoners (21 years or more) 
showed that most (85%) were serving life sentences, most (78%) 
were serving for first or second degree murder, and most (71%) 
were serving their first federal incarceration. The majority were 
held in maximum (55%) or medium (33%) security institutions. 
The impact of prison is devastating on its inhabitants: That 
varies from drifting on a timeless stream with no beginning and 
no end to the “institutional neurosis’ or the Ganser syndrome. 
Many degenerate and become ‘‘mindless”’ as well as ‘‘will-less 
oe guilt-less,” losing impulse control, impulse generation, and 
their capacity to respond to external or internal stimuli. Most 
clinicians agree that an identifiable clinical syndrome exists, but 
there is wide disagreement on its pattern, interpretation, and fre- 
quency of occurrence. Goffman says that prison is a ‘‘total in- 
stitution,” which is “part residential community, part formal 
organization” serving as ‘forcing houses for changing per- 
sons . . . typically harsh on what can be done to the self.” 
Cressey says that prison life is ‘made up of social interactions 
that are confused, entangled, complicated, and so subtle in their 
effects that any detailed attempts to tell what happens in them 
sounds like the ravings of a crazy man.” The results of many 
studies vary widely. Also, the examination of many former 


Eldridge Cleaver, and Alexander So syn, among others, 
vary widely. Lengthy sentences arm many complicated and 
diverse effects. For every Belly of the Beast, there may be a Bird- 
man of Alcatraz. ‘‘In the midst of what is meant to punish and 
degrade, art and literature and religion revive and flourish. Not 
in great crowds, but hereandthere . . . .” Indeed, there are 
deleterious effects of incarceration. To claim that they are 
straightforward and inevitable consequences of long-term con- 
is More known about the effects 
of incarceration, the personalities of those people experiencing 
them, and how they can be ameliorated. 

‘Programming for Long-Term Inmates: A New Perspective,” 
by William R. T. Palmer (October 1984). It is paradoxical that 
the best adjusted residents of prisons are frequently those serv- 
ing the longest sentences, whose offenses are most heinous and 
are viewed as the greatest risks. Further, most prison programs 
are structured for inmates doing 1 to 3 years. A progam called 
LifeServers has been in operation since 1976 at the Warkworth 
Institution at Campbellford, Ontario, to serve long-term in- 
mates. Warkworth is a medium-security living unit that holds 
almost 600 with 290 personnel. There were 31 charter members 
of LifeServers at average age of 31 years, ranging between 20 
and 58. As of June 1, 1983, 27 of the original 31 inmates had been 
released into the community. Of the 4 not then released, 3 were 
on prerelease programs, leaving 1 still in the institution. The 
goal of LifeServers is to initiate, develop, and maintain com- 
munity programs or projects that will benefit the organization, 
the community, and the institution. Membership is open to those 
serving life sentences. The group meets twice monthly. It func- 
tions similarly to a community service club. The membership is 
referred to by some other inmates as “square johns,” who have 
projects like Rotary Clubs’ Easter Seal program and other such 
efforts. Timeframing of long prison terms can assist inmates to 
develop a meaningful future and use this meaning as a bridge to 
the future. Reducing-the institutionalization process as much as 
possible, discrete housing for these long-term inmates in the pro- 
gram, and “naturalizing” that setting as much as possible has 
contributed to its success. These individuals are not without 
hope. They have modified their time perspective close to reality. 
In this way, long-term inmates can maintain their hopes and 
their legitimate goals. 

“La sentence minimale d’emprisonnement de 25 ans: principe 
et pratique,” by Guy Lemire (October 1984). In 1976, Canada of- 
ficially abolished the death penalty, but substituted a minimum 
of 25 years of incarceration for murder. The author of this article 
reviews the history of this abolition and cannot find statistical or 
scientific justification for this 25-year minimum term. In 
December 1962, the death penalty was informally suspended, 
but eligible persons could be incarcerated for 10 years. It was 
again suspended for 5 years in 1967 and the incarceration period 
was again 10 years. Considerable debate followed when total 
abolition of the death penalty was considered, which caused the 
1976 action to replace it with a minimum incarceration of 25 

years. Between 1920 and 1976, 140 persons condemned to death 
had been conditionally released and only 8 had come back for 
new offenses. By April 1984, there had been 271 persons in- 
carcerated for a minimum of 25 years. The substitution of the 
25-year minimum incarceration for abolition of the death penalty 
was a political price and not realistic. Four solutions are offered 
as alternatives. First, make the minimum incarceration 10 years. 
Secondly, develop institutions with programs specifically 
designed for long-termers and continua! evaluation of their pro- 
gress. Thirdly, consider the use of penal colonies in other areas of 
the country where the families could join the offender. Fourthly, 
the possibility of judicial review after 15 years could offer possi- 
ble relief, but it is probably the least desirable of the four possi- 
ble solutions. The author believes that an unbiased review of the 
cases of persons now detained under the 25-year minimum in- 

ecisions. 
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Confinement Is Not Cruel and Unusual Punishment: 
People Sometimes Are!,” by Paul Gendreau and James Bonta 
(October 1984). In his polemic against the use of solitary confine- 
parliamentary subcommittee report that it is the ‘‘most in- 
dividually destructive, psychologically crippling and socially 
alienating experience that could conceivably exist . .. . 
Jackson characterized the use of solitary confinement as 
Canada’s version of Gulags and as cruel and unusual esi 
ment. Research on sensory deprivation (SD) has been available 
in many places in Canada in recent years, first primarily at 
McGill University in the 1950's, at the University of Manitoba, 
and currently at the University of British Columbia. In the opin- 
ion of the authors, “‘the debate has been hopelessly muddled in 
rhetoric, ideology, sentimentality, and the avoidance of any in- 
ductive reasoning.” One problem is ignoring available evidence. 
A “Special Study Group on Disassociation” had been overlook- 
ed, even though it was available from Canada’s Solicitor 
General's office in Ottawa, identified as J. A. Vantour; Report of 
the Study Group on Dissociation, which included many original 
studies from Canadian institutions and elsewhere. The ex- 
perimental studies examining the effects of solitary confinement 
for up to 10 days and retrospective studies found little 
debilitating effects. The SD literature varies quite widely from 
studies of brief deprivation, such as one hour, to studies of in- 


in charge are sadistic and mean. If the rhetoric is not put aside, 
the myths and misinformation will continue. More studies need 
to be made of the interpersonal relationships between the 
keepers and the kept in solitary confinement conditions before 
adequate conclusions regarding its effect can be realistically 


When prisoners complain, they can use various legal devices to 
assure that their complaints will be heard. If the problem in- 


Giopute willbe translated into a legal action. ~ 
to courts, they usually do so using petititions for 
rpus or by filing a Federal lawsuit under 42 U.S.C. sec- 
alleging violations of constitutional rights. 

1983 litigation has exploded in the past decade, while 
of habeas corpus has been in flux. Several recent law 
particular aspects of these two legal 


} 49 Albany Law Review 1 (Fall 1984). 

* 67 Southern California Law Review 837 (No. 6, September 1984). 

® “Section 1983 Challenges to State Convictions by Persons Not in Custody,” 64 
Boston University Law Review 683 (May 1984). 


A thorough review of the history of habeas corpus, the current | 
state of the law, and a prescription for the future are contained in - 
Eugene S.R. Pagano’s “Federal Habeas Corpus for State 
Prisoners: Present and Future.’ This is an excellent timely 
overview for any lawyer or corrections professional. 

The “extraordinary writ” of habeas corpus, of course, has an- 
cient origins. If issued, the writ compels a jailer to release a 

. Courts very seldom grant such writs, though, and late- 
the Burger Court has fashioned caselaw that makes it even 
more difficult to obtain a writ of habeas corpus from a Federal 
court. That Court has been especially solicitous of state court 
prerogatives, attempting to wrest away from Federal courts 
several types of cases over which Federal jurisdiction has in- 
creasingly been exercised, and in the process attempting to leave * 
these matters in the hands of state judges. “Finality and 
federalism” have thus become the most important concerns to 
the Court in habeas corpus caselaw, says the author. 

This concern for federalism has led the Court to refuse to hear 
habeas petitions that challenge (1) guilt or innocence found in a 
state criminal trial proceeding, (2) judicial remedies that are not 
rights (i.e., exclusionary rule questions and (3) challenges to the 
fairness of the state court system itself. 

What is left to challenge with a habeas petition? Conditions of 
confinement, other challenges based on the eighth amendment, 
any substantive constitutional defect in adjudication of criminal 
charges——presumably these may still be attacked. The author 
cites Justice Stevens’ dramatic proposal from a dissent in Stone 
v. Powell, 455 U.S. 509 at 543 (1982). Stevens believes that 
habeas should be used to challenge only fundamental constitu- 
tional errors that affect the judgment itself or the integrity of its 
process——which means that procedural defects could still be at- 
tacked. The author states that Federal habeas corpus litigation | 
must be vigorous because it keeps state courts within Federal 
constitutional boundaries, so perhaps a ‘balancing test’’ would 
be more appropriate than Stevens’ “‘bright line.” The article lists 
the factors that would be balanced in such an approach, in- 
cluding procedural fairness in various aspects. 

Pagano believes that there is value in procedure. Even if few 
prisoners actually obtain relief from habeas litigation, it is im- 
portant in a democratic society that we listen to them. He says 
that when the stakes are so high for our country’s constitutional 
ideals, ‘Those who would curtail habeas corpus instead of, for in- 
stance, diversity litigation or implied rights of action under 
federal securities laws, must explain why it is more important 
that the federal courts protect such latter interests rather than 
the Constitutional claims which the Great Writ safeguards.” 

Judith Resnick has taken this idea and imaginatively and ex- 
haustively plumbed its implications. In “Tiers,” published in the 
Southern California Law Review, she uses habeas litigation as 
the starting point for considering “how much process is due.” 
She says that “procedure embodies deeply held, albeit often 
unarticulated, views of human relationships, of the importance 
and difficulty of passing judgments on individuals’ conduct, and 
of the —_ of government in citizens’ lives.”” It is important to 
give full procedure even if the eventual outcome seldom differs 
from the unchallenged decision, and habeas litigation is the ex- 
ample utilized. This essay surveys the law, evaluates the in- 
terests at stake, outlines alternative court structures that could 
be used to address them, and then “analyzes how the evolving 

doctrines are linked to value choices.” This article 
seldom directly addresses the daily legal conflicts encountered 
by corrections professionals, but it stimulates thought on the 
deeper issues underlying them.? 

A grey area of prisoners’ rights law has been whether habeas 
corpus may be used to challenge the conditions of confinement, 
or whether this may only by accomplished through section 1983 
lawsuits. (Either device is potent, but a class of prisoners pro- 
bably has a better chance of obtaining a sympathetic ear if the 
lawsuit is begun by filing a section 1983 claim.) Turning this pro- 
blem on its head, a student author has asked whether it is possi- 
ble to challenge state court criminal convictions using section 
1983, when the petitioner is not in custody. Apparently it is.’ 


| 
| 
isolation indicate that the problem is more in the manner the 
guards and other personnel had treated them, rather than the 
rs isolation or conditions. The “real culprit” in the SD 
ture is people who cause problems for other people. 
Physical environments are relatively “innocent bystanders.” 
Where people are courteous and considerate, the dullest of en- 
: vironments can be positive. The reverse is also true when people 
understood. 
LEGAL LITERATURE 
Reviewed by CANDACE McCoy 
7 hearing within the administrative structure of the institution 
may suffice. But often the magnitude of the problem, the 
the 
devices. 
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Corrections workers are more likely to encounter section 1983 
lawsuits claiming denial! of constitutional rights when the plain- 
tiff was imprisoned, however. Furthermore, a matter of great 
concern to members of parole boards has lately been raised by 
plaintiffs who sue because a parolee has committed another 
crime. The crime victim sues parole board personnel for reckless- 
ly or negligently releasing the offender. A nice overview of these 
cases is found in 33 Buffalo Law Review 491 (Spring 1984).‘ 

The Buffalo student author explores the legal responsibilities 
of state corrections and mental health professionals and of the 
state itself. If there is a liability for releasing a person who later 
commits another crime, decisionmakers may keep inmates 
longer than penal policy reasonably requires in an effort to avoid 
lawsuits. Federal and New York caselaw is reviewed. The author 
concludes that, “since release committees act essentially in a 
quasi-judicial capacity, they should be afforded a qualified 


4 “Can the State Get Away with Murder?,” 33 Buffalo Law Review 491 (Spring 
1984), student note. 

5 Robert H. Freilich and Richard G. Carlisle, eds. Section 1983: Sword and Shield. 
Chicago: A.B.A., 1963. 


judicial immunity. Unlike absolute immunity, which precludes 
judicial review of governmental activity in spite of any alleged 
negligence, release decisions should be reviewed for propriety in 
the decisionmaking process. If the release committee is 
presented with all relevant facts and makes a reasonable deter- 
mination, then the committee (and vicariously the state) should 
be immune.” 

Section 1983 litigation is here to stay. Corrections profes- 
sionals concerned about their legal responsibilities uncer this 
“constitutional tort” litigation may want to move from law 
review articles to a fuller explication of the law. The American 
Bar Association has published a book on the subject: Section 
1983: Sword and Shield, which reviews state and local govern- 
mental liability when a citizen’s constitutional rights have been 
violated. 
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The Complete Introduction to the 


Criminal Justice System 
The Criminal Justice System, An Introduction, 
3rd Edition. By Ronald J. Waldron. Boston, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1984. 
Pp. 567. 

Waldron and associates’ The Criminal Justice System, An In- 
troduction, now in its third edition, unfolds as one of the better 
and more complete introductory texts available today. Waldron 
attempts to take both a holistic and straightforward approach to 
one of the most complex issues serving, and sometimes plaguing, 
contemporary society. He states in his preface, ‘““Our task has 
been to describe the subsystems of the criminal justice system 
as we know it to be—not as it should be.”’ Such an approach is no 
doubt the best and most effective method of introducing the 
novice to the criminal justice system. 

While many contemporary social theoreticians have argued 
that the system is not a system at all, but rather a process at 
best, Waldron does an effective job in linking the distinct 
elements together. The text begins with an overview of the 
system and the role of law in comtemporary society, followed by 
sections devoted to: “The Police,” “Prosecution and Defense,” 
“Probation and Parole,’’ and finally ‘“‘ The Future of the Criminal 
Justice System.” 

The sequence is logical and the author strives to bridge the 
gap between history, theory and contemporary issues. However, 
Waldron has a big job and unfortunately spreads himself a bit 
thin in a few areas. For example, the entire ‘European Heritage”’ 
subsection in his chapter on the background and history of cor- 
rections is a scant over one-half page. This hardly seems ade- 
quate, but in the context of an overview is forgivable. 

As a corrections practitioner, I am sure I subconsciously gave 
his treatment of corrections, especially state correctional 
systems, a great deal more scrutiny than other areas involving 
law enforcement and the courts. He is, for the most part, ac- 
curate in his description of formal correctional organizations, 
but when considering the impact of an introductory textbook on 
a first-or second-year college student contemplating a career in 
criminal justice, specifically corrections, I found his portrayal of 
informal organizations to be a bit alarming. Witness: “Guards, 
like inmates, must protect themselves from the 
establishment . .” and “In rewards for cooperation with 
the guards and as a part of his informal agreement, inmates may 
be allowed to break certain established rules . . ..’’ Sucha 
blanket characterization is, in my opinion, both inaccurate (from 
the standpoint of many working in the prison subculture) and 
self-serving (on the part of the author). I do not resent his opin- 
ion; rather I am concerned with the matter-of-fact manner in 
which he delivers the subject. However, one must keep in mind 
such issues will spark controversy or debate within the criminal 
justice community. Let’s hope Waldron is near as effective at 
sparking healthy debate in the arena for which his work was in- 
tended—the classroom. 


LaGrange, Kentucky STevEN T. ADWELL 


. . . And Ladies of Mean Streets 
The Girls in the Gang: A Report from New York 
City. By Anne Campbell. New York City: Basil 
Blackwell Publisher, 1984. Pp. 277. $16.95. 


Who are these girls in the gang and how do they live? Why are 
they in gangs at all? What are the gangs like and how do they 
“fit in” with mainstream society? Are these women sexually and 
socially liberated? What is the role of the contemporary female 
gang with reference to the male gang; is the female gang a com- 
plementary or independent phenomenon? What are the rituals of 
the female gang——initiation and discipline? 

These are among the issues addressed and discussed in The 
Girls in the Gang. Topics too long neglected——except for the 
proponderance of literature stressing male-defined activities and 
lifestyles by mostly male researchers——are explored in graphic 
detail in Anne Campbell’s work. A distinctive criminological 
achievement, this book will occupy a place beside the classic 
participant-observation studies of William Whyte and Rose 
Giallombardo. These studies have in common the methodology 
of long-term (from 1 to 2 years in the making) data collection by a 
behavioral researcher who was actively and honestly par- 
ticipating in the everyday lives of the subjects. 

The subjects——Connie, 30, leader of a Hispanic and black 
female gang in Harlem; Weeza, 26, member of a Hispanic street 
gang; and Sun-Africa, 15, member of a strict black Islamic 
group——tell their own stories. These stories, told, at times, in a 
repetitious and monotonous fashion, reveal the raw and 
dangerous world of the armies of the ghetto’s streets. There is in- 
deed a wealth of informative detail in the telling by female gang 
members of how they live and what (and who) they live for. The 
dynamics of female street gangs are hereby uncovered in this 
rare and courageous undertaking. 

The text is well written apart from several grammatical 
mistakes throughout—most obviously, the use of the plural data 
as a singular noun. The author’s mastery of the street 
vocabulary is impressive. However, the jump between the two 
worlds—autobiography and researcher’s narrative—is constant 
and jarring. The autobiographical portions were also overlong 
and tedious. At the same time, the fascinating descriptions of 
how the study was conducted including one laconic statement 
that the author was robbed, were disappointingly brief. I found 
myself far more interested in the author and her modus operandi 
than in the adventures of the subjects. 

I am uncomfortable with the title ‘‘girls” in the gang; only one 
gang subject is a teenager. My belief is that if they were male, 
they would not have been called ‘‘boys”’ (at ages 26 and 30). And 
nevertheless, the work is a feminist triumph in its clear refuta- 
tion of those popular and unscientific theories of ‘‘the new breed 
of criminal female,” a breed induced, supposedly by the woman’s 
liberation. These female criminals are hardly liberated in any 
sense of the word; their criminality, indeed, is an outgrowth of 
their very submissiveness to men (boys?). 

Campbell’s analysis of gang delinquency, female-style, is 
masterful. Through the indepth portraits of Connie, Weeza, and 
Sun-Africa, the author provides clues to the personal motivation 
of other girls in gangs. Among common themes that brought 
each of the subjects into active gang membership are: a history 
of emotional instability and culture clash, family relations that 
were strong and violent, introduction to the gang by a male fami- 
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ly member, verbalized (though not real) rejection of the tradi- 


tional female role in their culture. 

Let me not be too hard on The Girls in the Gang. In spite of 
some minor flaws, Anne Campbell has shaped a book that will 
take its place beside the giants in gang-delinquency literature. 
This is an important achievement. 


Longview, Washington KATHERINE VAN WORMER 


Has Big Brother Arrived? 
Justice, Privacy, and Crime Control. By Jay S. 
Albanese. Lanham, Maryland: Cations Press of 
America, Inc., 1984. Pp. 59. 


This short volume is based on the good idea that 1984 was an 
appropriate year in which to reflect on the relationship between 
the individual and the state as manifested in current crime con- 
trol practices, with reference to a number of themes raised by 
George Orwell in his powerful book, 1984. 

The author identifies four topics which he believes merit in- 
creasing concern that also were treated in Orwell’s 1984. Raising 
the specters of Big Brother listening and of thought control, the 
first two chapters deal with increased use of mechanical or elec- 
tronic devices for such activities as wiretapping, “bugging,” trac- 
ing telephone calls, and measuring truthfulness. Chapter three 


highlights the “Spiderman Solution of the 1980’s’’—an elec- 


tronic ankle bracelet used to monitor an offender’s 

- whereabouts—and the use of ‘‘negative reinforcers,” such as 
electric shocks, debilitating drugs, and fright (e.g., “Scared 
Straight’). Chapter four discusses issues related to prediction of 
criminal behavior and to use of predictions in deciding the fates 
of individual offenders. The final substantive chapter argues 
that we would be wise to study the experience of utopian com- 
munities in hopes of identifying factors that could contribute to 
a society that respects individual privacy while also operating in 
a harmonious and relatively crime-free fashion. 

Unfortunately, the book does little more than echo Orwellian 
warnings and describe instances in which modern practices seem 
to be disturbingly similar to those treated as nightmarish in 
science fiction. The author summarizes case law and research find- 
ings, but neither the legal nor the scientific state of the art is 
treated comprehensively. What is more disappointing, given the 
subject matter of the book, is the author’s failure to advance the 
analysis or resolution of normative and philosophical issues. 

Most of the chapter on prediction of criminal behavior is 
devoted to reciting existing limitations on our ability to make ac- 
curate predictions. However, because none of the four references 
cited on that topic were published more recently than 1981, the 
numerous significant prediction studies and analyses of related 
ethical issues of more recent vintage are not represented. The 
author devotes four or five sentences to cautioning that there 
would still be important issues to address even if our ability to 
predict were significantly better, but here, as throughout the 

‘volume, he merely suggests issues and offers conclusory asser- 
tions instead of providing thoughtful analysis and argument. 

The chapter on electronic monitoring of offenders and aversive 
suppression of criminal behavior simply describes the fact that 
the former is occurring and then moves to discussion of 
challenges to the latter on grounds of legality and effectiveness. 
An eighth amendment legal analysis ignores due process, 
privacy, protection against self-incrimination, and other legal 
rights. A cursory review of evidence suggesting that behavior 
modification programs, especially those based on aversive sup- 
pression, are not very effective fails to ask: But what if they 
were? 

Noting that behavioral techniques can be used for good or for 
evil and that it is important to realize that there are choices to be 
made, the chapter concludes with the statement that ‘“‘it is the 
responsibility of the individual citizens’’ to insure that these 


techniques “are not used arbitrarily’ or in opposition to fun- 
damental notions of justice, privacy, or humane tréeatment’’ (at 
32). The author seems to think that placing the onus on in- 
dividual citizens excuses his own failure at attempting to sug- 
gest what these “fundamental notions” mean to him or what im- 
plications he would draw from them in assessing current and 
proposed practices. 

The remainder of the volume suffers from similar limitations 
that keep it from making effective use of its invocation of 1984 as 
a point of departure, an idea that creates expectations for 
original, forceful analysis that go unfulfilled here. Although of 
value in stimulating increased attention to the tradeoffs being 
made between individual privacy and autonomy and governmen- 
tal ability to detect and suppress criminal behavior, the book 
provides little in the way of new evidence or argument that could 
be used to help combat complacency about such tradeoffs or the 


still greater governmental intrusions that we may yet have to 


confront. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania M. Kay Harris 


Rehabilitation Is Alive and Well in 


England 
Social Skills in Prison and Community. By Philip 
Priestley, James McGuire, David Flegg, Valerie 
Hemsley, David Welham and Rosemary Barnitt. 
London, England: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984. 
Pp. 196. 


The English authors of this book possess backgrounds in pro- 
bation and prison work, training, occupational psychology and 
research. These perspectives lead one to anticipate precisely 
what is found in this book: training of offenders in prison and 
probation settings. The book is a blow-by-blow account of an 
action-research project which took place in two English prisons 
and a community training center between January 1976 and 
December 1977. The project followed enactment in Great Britain 
of the Criminal Justice Act of 1972 which emphasized keeping 
people out of custodial institutions through training and treat- 
ment. The Act also was intended to eliminate a problem of prison 
overcrowding that occurred in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. 
This project was aimed at developing and trying new ways of 
helping offenders to cope with problems in and out of prison. 
Full-time social skills courses, lasting several weeks, were 
developed and implemented by prison and probation personnel 
trained specifically in the course material. 

This book actually describes a feasibility study more than a 
controlled experiment. The original research design for this pro- 
ject was not based on an experimental model with “treatment” 
and “control’’ groups. By incorporating a rather extensive 
literature review throughout, the book describes the origins of 
the project, the design and development of course materials and 
training of the staff. Observations of offender characteristics 
and their self-reported problems are reflected. The content and 
conduct of the courses in practice are described extensively, 
almost in manual form and to the point of boredom unless a 
reader wishes to plan a similar project. Basic training methods 
of instruction, modelling, feedback and reinforcement were used 
to develop the anticipated new social skills for better survival 
outside of prison. Curricula developments were flexible in terms 
of topics, specific methods, level of intensity and responsiveness 
to participants’ needs. The three major themes of the courses in- 
volved self-assessment, social skills and work. 


In chapter 6 the authors report in great detail on the conduct » 


of 19 separate prison courses, plus those in the community train- 
ing center. These diverse discussions range from allocation of 
hours to the usual problems associated: with change and its ef- 
fect on personnel. Some case studies are described but socio- 
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psychological variables lack depth and much meaning. An ap- 
parent attempt to be thorough led to burdensome descriptive, 
detailed information leaving the reader somewhat desperate to 
learn about some results. The subseque=.* reporting of results 
left much to be desired in several different ways. First, the 
authors continue their subjective and qualitative reporting 
about the prisoners’ motivation for taking the courses, their 
positive attitudes and mixed feelings about introspection, high 
self-confidence ratings before release, etc. The negatives includ- 
ed some prisoners’ dependency on the group, fewer one-to-one 
contacts, boredom and the use of pencil/paper self-assessment. 
These qualitative data are meaningful to line practitioners and 
might be useful to future specialists who can identify more readi- 
ly with subjective information. 

The authors discuss the encountered with followup 
on the approximately 60% of 224 men released from the two 
prisons. Qualitative data in the form of detailed interviews, case 
studies and testimonials from the men were compiled in terms of 
work, family, accommodation, people, money, drinking, leisure 
time, police harassment, etc.. No quantitative analyses were con- 
ducted as to many variables such as problem solving, use of 
violence, police invelvement, etc. The authors report that 
testimonials of the men suggest that permanent gains from the 
courses had been made in some cases, although a fine line at 
times divided the idea of rational acting and lapsing into violent 
behavior. Recognizing the problems associated with using 
recidivism rates as measures of success, Priestley, et al., analyz- 
ed the reconviction rates between December, 1977 and August, 
1978 on all men in the study from the two prison groups. One 
group appeared to do slightly better than unsuccessful ap- 
plicants and non-applicants to the courses. The second prison 
group did slightly better than non-applicants but worse than un- 
successful applicants to the courses. The first group revealed a 
significant difference (U=59, p= .025) but “this was not true of 
the overall result so no simple benefit can be claimed for release 
courses on either a straight reconviction count or an average 
time reconviction’’ (p. 153). Examination of biographical 
variables relative to the two prison groups revealed no signifi- 
cant difference between them in terms of reconviction. 

Followup data on the men released from the day training 
center was more difficult to obtain; the men apparently are 
under supervision of probation officers while attending the 
center but not following their release. Thus, followup qualitative 
data consisted of information from former attendees/course par- 
ticipants who attended an invited group discussion, and from 
questionnaires sent to probation officers who had men attending 
the center in 1976-77. The most common problems of the former 
course participants had been money and finding and keeping 
work. A majority of probation officers reported that the men had 
made gains in some ways; however, a sizeable number of proba- 
tion officers could detect no advantages. Reconviction rates on 
former attendees at the day training center were not reported. 

A final chapter to the book addresses the problems and pro- 
spects of implementing skills courses into correctional settings. 
Specific problems include: (1) long-term prisoners and lifers; (2) 
types of offenders; (3) training prisoners as tutors; (4) self-help 
groups; (5) individual learning packages; (6) additional use of day 
training centers; and (7) alternatives to the purely custodial role 
of prisons. The authors conclude that the project demonstrated 
the possibilities of a novel rehabilitative measure in corrections 
but expensive in terms of money and manpower; furthermore, 
the project appeared to offer a better working alliance within 
prisons and offenders better able to cope with their problems 
following release. 

This book is one more offering in the vast literature assembled 
on correctional rehabilitation over a period of decades. There un- 
doubtedly will be advocates of the rehabilitation ideal (my own 
orientation) as against those favoring retribution, deterrence 
and incapacitation. Perhaps rehabilitation is more the accep- 
table model in Great Britain. From a pragmatic perspective, the 
“law and order’’ group is in favor at this time in the United 
States. A number of reasons for this swing of the pendulum over 


the past decade have been addressed at length in the literature. 
Although the authors of this book undoubtedly were en- 
thusiastic about the project at the time, their findings are not 
highly noteworthy for policy decisionmakers and out of date by 
almost a decade. I could not keep from wondering why they had 
left their information on the shelf for so long and only recently 
brought it out for publication. Another reason the data are not 
timely is because the issue of drug usage was not seen as a pro- 
blem for the study population in 1976-77. It certainly is a pro- 
blem at present in America. The gist of the skills courses 
presented in the book is similar in content to the coping skills 
currently being approached in alcohol and drug abuse programs. 
The authors recognized in their conclusions the costs involved in 
the project. Due to problems associated with severe prison over- 
crowding in America at present, financial resources for 
rehabilitation are limited. Available finances and prison architec- 
ture seem to have formed a partnership. Although prison over- 
crowding motivated authorities and specialists in Great Britain 
to pursue the described project, it would appear highly unlikely 
in the United States that money and manpower would be 
available in prisons for similar programs, especially considering 
public attitudes toward crime, the political atmosphere and the 
transitional stage of correctional theory at this time. 
Columbus, Ohio Joun F. Koontz, Pu.D. 


Reports Received 


Arson in New York: 1983. Arson Strike Force, Office of the 
Mayor, City of New York, May 1985, Pp. 109. This report details 
1983 arson incidence on city, borough, and community district 
levels. An overview of the arson trend during the past 15 years is 
included. 

Assessment of Planned Re-Entry Program (PREP). Program 
Research and Review Division, California Department of the 
Youth Authority. Pp. 59. This is an examination of the effec- 
tiveness of a short-term (4 to 5 months), accelerated treatment 


‘program for male wards, intended to alleviate potential over- 


crowding in youth authority institutions. 

Bulletin of the Criminological Research Department. Research 
and Training Insititute, Ministry of Justice, Japan, 1984. Pp. 21. 
This is a summary, in English, of the annual research activities 
of the institute in 1983. 

Justice Report. Canadian Criminal Justice Association, 55 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K7Y 1E5. Vol. 2, No. 3, 
May—June 1985. (Published in both English Pp. 25 and French 
Pp. 27). This issue highlights the program of the 1985 Congress 
of Criminal Justice to be held July 7—11. 

The Role of Litigation in Changing Prison Conditions. The 
Prison Journal, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19107, Spring—Summer 1985. Pp. 118. The eight ar- 
ticles in this issue examine the results of abandonment by the 
judiciary of the Hands-Off policy. 

Publications of the United Nations, Asia, and Far East In- 
stitute for the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Fucho, Tokyo, Japan: 

Report for 1983 and Resource Material Series No. 25. April 
1984.Pp. 241. 

Resource Material Series No. 26. December 1984. Pp. 216. 

UNAFEI Newsletter. No. 53. July 1984. 

UNAFEI Newsletter. No. 54. December 1984. 

These publications describe, respectively, the international 
training course presented by the institute. 

64th Course: Quest For a Better System and Administration 
of Juvenile Justice. (September 13—December 3, 1983). This 
report also presents documents produced during the interna- 
tional meeting of experts on the development of the United Na- 
tions draft standard minimum rules for the administration of 
juvenile justice (November 14—19, 1983). 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


65th Course: International Cooperation in Criminal Justice Ad- 
ministration. (February 14—March 17, 1984). 

66th Course: The Promotion of Innovation in the Effective 
Treatment of Prisoners in Correctional Institutions. (April 
17—July 7, 1984). 

67th Course: An Integrated Approach to Drug Problems. 
(September 11—December 1, 1984). 

Other Reports: 

Overview of Research Work 1954—1984. Institute of 
Criminology, Faculty of Law, Edvard Kardelj University in 
Ljubljana. December 1984. (Summaries of projects are in 
English). 

Annual Report 1984. Department of Court Services, Hennepin 
County, Minneapolis, Minnesota.Pp. 25. 

Information Bulletin. Directorate of Legal Affairs, Council of 
Europe. March 1985. Pp.47. 


Books Received 


Incest: An Annotated Bibliography. By Mary de Young. Jef- 
ferson, North Carolina: McFarland & Co., Inc., 1985. Pp. 161. 
$29.95. 


Offending Behavior: Skills and Stratagems for Going Straight. 
By James McGuire and Philip Priestley. New York: St. Martin’s 


_ Press, 1985. Pp. 235. 


Organized Crime. By Howard Abadinsky. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall, 1985. Pp. 368. $14.95 (paper), $24.95 (cloth). 

Prediction in Criminology. Edited by David P. Farrington and 
Roger Tarling. Albany, New York: State University of New York 
Press, 1985. Pp. 278. $14.95 (paper), $39.50 (cloth). 

Psychosocial Issue in the Treatment of Alcoholism. Edited By 
David Cook, Shulamith Lala Ashenberg Straussner, and 
Christine Huff Fewell. New York: The Haworth Press, Inc., 
1985. Pp. 134. $16.95 (paper) $22.95 (cloth). 

The Invisible Children: Child Prostitution in America, West 
Germany, and Great Britain. By Gitta Sereny. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1985, Pp. 254. $17.95. 

The Male Batterer: A Treatment Approach, By Daniel Jay 
Sonkin, Del Martin, and Lenore E.A. Walker. New York; 
Springer, 1985. Pp. 256. $24.95. 

Treatment of the Alcohol Abusing Offender. By Robert R. 
Ross and Lynn O. Lightfoot. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1985. Pp. 154. $19.75. 

Working With Offenders. Edited by Hilary Walker and Bill 
Beaumont. London: MacMillan Publishers Ltd., 1985. Pp. 152. 
4.95 pounds (paper) 12.50 pounds (cloth). 
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‘It Has Come to Our Attention 


an the mew of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, replacing William E. 
Foley, who retired in March. Mecham assumed his new post July 
15, 1985. Prior to his appointment as A.O. director, Mecham was 
the Washington representative for the Atlantic Richfield Com- 
pany. In addition to his work for Atlantic Richfield, he has serv- 
ed as co-chairman of the Four Corners Regional Economic 
Development Commission, as a special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, as vice president of the University of 
Utah, and as a staff member of U.S. Senator Wallace Bennet of 
Utah. Mecham holds a degree from the National Law Center of 
George Washington University and a master’s degree in public 
administration from Harvard. 


Office of the U.S. Courts, was named Clerk of the U.S. Supreme 
Court on June 13. He assumed his new post on August 1, 1985. 
Mr. Spaniol had been with the Administrative Office for 34 years 
and had served as deputy director since 1977. 


A Second Annual Correctional Symposium is planned for Oc- 
tober 29-31, 1985, in Lexington, Kentucky. The symposium is 
jointly sponsored by the Federal Correctional Institution in Lex- 
ington, Eastern Kentucky University’s Department of Correc- 
tional Services, and the Kentucky Corrections Cabinet. With the 
theme “Corrections in Transition,”” the symposium will focus 
upon the concerns of institutional caseworkers/counselors, proba- 
tion officers, jail correctional workers, and other community cor- 
rectional workers. For additional information contact the Divi- 
sion of Special Programs, Eastern Kentucky University, Rich- 
- mond, Kentucky 40475, or phone the Department of Correc- 
tional Services at Eastern Kentucky University at 
(606)622-1155. 


A national conference for correctional trainers will be held in 
Lexington, Kentucky, October 17 & 18, 1985. The conference will 
bring together correctional agencies, as well as related criminal 
justice and court agencies. The es will address innova- 
tions in correctional training, model curriculum, training stan- 
dards, vicarious liability and other topics related to the inservice 
training needs of correctional personnel. The conference is being 
co-sponsored by Eastern Kentucky University’s Department of 
Correctional Services, Kentucky Department for Social Services 
and the American Association of Correctional Training Person- 
nel. 


The Criminal Justice Statistics Association has recently 
published a directory of criminal justice policy research. The 
Directory of Criminal Justice Issues in the States summarizes 
programs and policy research conducted by 42 state Statistical 
Analysis Centers (SACs) in 1984. A subject index lists over 270 
different SAC projects in 26 issue areas such as domestic 
violence, jails, juvenile justice, sentencing practices, sexual 
assault, victims, etc. The directory is directed towards criminal 
justice researchers, legislative analysts, and state policymakers. 
It costs $20. For further information or to order the directory, 
contact the Criminal Justice Statistics Association, 444 North 
Capitol Street, N.W., Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 20001, 
(202)347-4608. 


’ A limited number of copies of the special issue of The Journal 
of Correctional Education focusing on Adult Basic Education: 
Programs that Work are available to individuals, libraries and 
institutions. The publication includes articles on ABE and adult 
secondary programs that have been validated. The issue also in- 
cludes a program resources section and information on current 
national initiatives in adult correctional education. For ordering 

ies contact the Correctional Education Association, 1400 
20th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, (202)293-3120. 


The Society of Police and Criminal Psychology has announced 
publication of its Journal of Police and Criminal Psychology. 
Carrying articles pertaining to research and theoretical issues in 
criminal justice, the journal will be published in March and Oc- 
tober of each year by London House Press, a division of London 
House, Inc.. Topics in the first issue include police officer train- 
ing, criminal justice applicant personalities, aggression, 
domestic violence, democratic justice, terrorism, prison escape, 
and employee integrity. Wayman C. Mullins, of the Department 
of Criminal Justice at Southwest Texas State University, is the 
journal editor. Donald W. Slowik, of London House Press, serves 
as managing editor of the publication, which is free to all SPCP 
members. To subscribe, or for more information, call London 
House Press at (312) 298-7311. To submit manuscripts, contact 
Wayman C. Mullins, Department of Criminal Justice, Southwest 
Texas State University, San Marcos, Texas 78666. 

The Haworth Press, Inc., has announced the forthcoming 
publication of a new quarterly journal Drugs and Society: A 
Journal of Contemporary Issues. The charter issue of Drugs and 
Society is scheduled for publication in Fall 1986. Under the 
editorship of Bernard Segal, Ph.D., research professor at the 
University of Alaska, Anchorage, the journal is ‘directed 
toward researchers, professionals, and practitioners in 
substance abuse and related fields, and to students endeavoring 
to enter the field. The journal will pursue the publication of ar- 
ticles that will critically review issues and provide reports of in- 
novative contemporary research that will have direct implica- 
tions for practitioners and researchers, and which will help to 
provide direction for research and treatment.” Contributors to 
Drugs and Society will be obtained by direct solicitation, or by a 
“call for papers.”’ For manuscript instructions or subscription in- 
formation contact Dr. Segal at the Center for Alcohol & Addic- 
tion Studies, University of Alaska, Anchorage, 3211 Providence 
Drive, Anchorage, Alaska 99508, (907)786-1802. 

Authorities in the field of substance abuse recently outlined a a 
new, nonaddictive treatment for narcotic addicts at an educa- 
tional seminar hosted by the New York State Division of 
Substance Abuse Services (DSAS). The therapy combines 
“Trexan”’ (naltrexone HC1), approved for marketing by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 1984, with professional counseling 
for the detoxified patient. Trexan is pharmacologically an opiod 
antagonist. For further information on the clinical use of Trexan 
as part of a treatment program for the recovering addict contact 
DuPont Pharmaceuticals, Wilmington, Delaware 19801. 


Contributors to This Issue | 


Francis T. Cutten: Associate Professor, Criminal Justice Pro- 
gram, University of Cincinnati, since 1982. B.A. (1972), 
Bridgewater State College; M.A. (1974) and Ph.D. (1979), Colum- 
bia University. Assistant to Associate Professor, Western I]I- 
linois University, 1976-1982. Author, Toward a Paradigm o, 
Labeling Theory (1978); Reaffirming Rehabilitation (1982); 
Rethinking Crime and Deviance Theory (1984); and Corporate 
‘Crime Under Attack (forthcoming). 

Pauta J. Duseck: Associate Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Cincinnati, since 1981; Head since 
1983. B.S. (1966), Wittenberg University; M.A. (1968) and Ph.D. 
(1973), Northwestern University. Instructor to Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Southern Illinois University, 1970-1974; Assistant to 
Associate Professor, University of Cincinnati, 1974-1981. 
Author, Urban Professionals and the Future of the Metropolis 
(1980). 


Ann GoettinG: Associate Professor of Sociology, Western 
Kentucky University, since 1983. B.S. (1965) and M.A. (1967), 
Central Michigan University; Ph.D. (1978), Western Michigan 
University. Instructor of Socoiology and Anthropology, Texas 
A&I University, 1967-1969; Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Dallas Independent School District, 1972-1973; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Western Kentucky University, 1977-1983. 

Timotuy J. FLaNaGan: Assistant Professor (since 1982) and 
Associate Dean (since 1984), School of Criminal Justice, State 
University of New York at Albany. B.A. (1973), Gannon Univer- 
sity; M.A. (1974) and Ph.D. (1980), State University of New York 
‘at Albany. Instructor, Marshall University, 1974-1975; 
Research Analyst (1976-1978), Project Coordinator (1978-1980), 
Project Director (since 1980), and Executive Director 
(1981-1983), Criminal Justice Research Center. Co-editor, 
Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics (1978-1985 annual 
volumes). 

Ronatp M. Houmes: Associate Professor, University of 
Louisville, since 1980. B.A. (1961), Bellarmine College; M.A. 
(1968), University of Louisville; M.A. (1970), Spalding College; 
Ed.D. (1972), Indiana University. Probation Officer, Jefferson 
County Juvenile Court, 1963-1967; Probation Officer, State of 
Kentucky, 1967-1969; Associate Professor, Jefferson Communi- 
ty College, 1969-1980. Author, Sex Offenders and the Criminal 
Justice System, 1983. 

James E. DeBurcer: Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of Louisville, since 1975. B.A. (1959), University of 
Louisville; M.A. (1960) and Ph.D. (1966), Indiana University. 
Counselor and Pastor, Indiana Conference Methodist Church, 
1953-1963; Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, 
1967-1975. Vice Chair, Family Action Section, National Council 
on Family Relations. Author, Marriage Today: Problems, Issues, 
Alternatives 1977; Marriage and Family Relationships 1985. 

Sytvia G. McCotium: Education Administrator, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, since 1975. B.A. (1942), Hunter College; M.A. 
(1946), George Washington University. Research and Education 
Director (1945-1959) and Assistant to President (1959-1963), 
Communications Workers of America, AFL-CIO; Economist, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1963-1964; Programs Planning Of- 
ficer, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1964-1967; Education Programs Specialist, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 1967-1975. 

JEROME Masui: Research Administrator, South Central 
Region, Federal Bureau of Prisons, since 1974. B.S. (1963), City 
University of New York; Ph.D. (1970), Duke University. 
Research Assistant, New York State Division for Youth, 
1962-1963; Psychologist (1963-1967) and Research Director 
(1970-1974), State of Connecticut, Fairfield Hills Hospital, 
Newton. Adjunct - Associate Professor, Department of 


Psychology, University of Texas at Arlington, ‘since 1977. 
Member, Board of Directors, Texas Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, since 1984. 

Karen Nesbitt: Research Assistant, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Forth Worth, Texas, 1983-1984. B.A. (1983), Universi- 
ty of Texas at Arlington. 

Steven Guick: Research Assistant, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Forth Worth, Texas, 1982-1983. Undergraduate stu- 
dent, North Texas State University. 


JacLyN TiLBRooK: Research Assistant, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Forth Worth, Texas, 1984. B.A. (1976), Hardin- 
Simmons University; M.S. (1982), Angelo State University. 

BarsBara CoLpwELL: Research Analyst, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Fort Worth, Texas, since 1984. B.S. (1982), Loui- 
siana State University; M.S. (1984), Texas Christian University. 

Peter Horne: Assistant Professor and Coordinator, Criminal 
Justice Program, Mercer County Community College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, since 1981. B.A. (1969), Queens College; M.S. (1972), 
California State University, Los Angeles. Police Officer, Comp- 
ton (California) Police Department, 1971-1972; Assistant Pro- 
fessor, St. Louis Community College at Meramec, 1972-1981. 
Author, Women in Enforcement (2nd edition) (1980). 

Paut GeENDREAU: Regional Coordinating Psychologist, On- 
tario Ministry of Correctional Services, since 1973, and Adjunct 
Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Ottawa, 
since 1979. M.A. (1965), University of Ottawa; Ph.D. (1969), 
Queens University. Psychologist, Kingston Penitentiary, On- 
tario, 1965-1968; Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, Trent University, 1968-1972; Consultant, Ministry 
of National Security and Justice, Jamaica, 1974-1975; Honorary 
Research Associate and Adjunct Professor, Carleton University, 
1972-1978. Member, Board of Directors, Canadian Psychological 
Correctional Association, since 1983. Author, Effective Correc- 
tional Treatment (1980). 

Marie-CLaupE TELLIER: Research Consultant, Solicitor 
General of Canada, since 1983. B. EP. (1982) and M.A. (1985), 
University of Ottawa. Assistant, Women’s Program, Sport and 


- Fitness Canada, 1981-1982; Youth Worker, Youth Services 


Bureau, 1982-1983. 


J. S. Wormitu: Senior Research Officer, Ministry of the 
Solicitor General, since 1982, and Adjunct Professor, University 
of Ottawa, since 1983. B.A. (1969), Brown University M.A. 
(1972), Carleton University; Ph.D. (1977), University of Ottawa. 
Chief, Research/Psychology, Correctional Services of Canada, 
1978-1982; Adjunct Professor, University of Saskatchewan, 
1979-1982. 


Gap Czupner: Psychologist, Guelph Correctional Centre, On- — 
tario, since 1983. B.A. (1963), University of Windsor; M.A. 
(1966), Carleton University; Ph.D. (1971), University of Windsor. 
Psychologist, Windsor Western Hospital Centre, 1970-1976; 
Psychologist, Cobourg District General Hospital, 1977-1979; 
Chief Psychologist, Blue Water Centre, 1979-1983; Lecturer, 
University of Western Ontario, 1981-1984. 

G. Freperick ALLEN: U.S. Probation Officer, Northern 
District of Illinois, since 1970. B.A. (1966), Inter American 
University of Puerto Rico, M.A. (1967) Inter American Universi- 
ty of Puerto Rico, M.S.W. (1969) University of Illinois, and Ph.D. 
(1984)University of Illinois. Research interests include probation 
theory and its implication for practice. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


Vernon Fox, Pu.D., is Professor, School of Criminology, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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Canpace McCoy is at the — of California 
(Jurisprudence and Social Policy), Berk 


District Court, West Covina, California. 


Book REVIEWERS 


Sreven T. Apweut is Assistant to the Warden, Luther 
Luckett Correctional Complex, Kentucky Corrections Cabinet, 
LaGrange, Kentucky. 


‘M. Kay Harris is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Criminal Justice, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

E.izaBETH R. WacHTEL, Pu.D., is Associate Professor, Correc- 
pee Services, Eastern Kentucky University, Richmond, Ken- 
tu 

KATHERINE VAN Wormer, Pu.D., is with the Community 
Alcohol Center, Longview, Washington. 


Joun F. Koontz, Pu.D., is Lecturer, Department of Sociology, 
the Ohio State University and Supervising U.S. Probation Of- 
ficer (retired), Columbus, Ohio. 
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Federal Prob ation 


A JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 


Manuscript PrepaRATION AND SUBMISSION 


1. FEDERAL PRosaTION articles usually run from 3,500 to 4,000 words. 


2. Use double space in typing, allow good margins on both sides of the paper, and mail your 
manuscript in duplicate. 


suitable. 


4. In typing the title, byline, and centerheads, follow the style of FepeRAL PROBATION. 
5. Prepare a 100-word abstract of your article. 


6. All quoted matter of more than three lines may be typed single space and indented on both 
sides. 


7. Insert each footnote at the bottom of the page carrying the footnote reference. Use the footnote 
style illustrated below. 


1. Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glue, 500 Criminal Careers. New York: Knopf Publishing Company, 
1930, p. (or pp. _). 


2. Edwin Powers, ‘‘An Experiment in Prevention of Delinquency,’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1949, pp. 77-78. 
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